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Horse cars furnished transportation; ladies wore hoop skirts; a silk hat and a gold-headed 
cane marked the gentleman when Colonel Lilly opened his laboratory for the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals in 1876 and his son, J. K. Lilly, made deliveries with a splint basket. 


So much has happened in the 
fifty-seven intervening years since Mr. Lilly’s 
début in business life that excerpts from his 
remarks at the White Sulphur Springs meet- 
ing last year seem worthy of repetition here: 

““There must be something fundamentally 
sound in our service wholesalers’ organization 
A growing number of manufacturers. . 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
Always through the Drug Trade 


are becoming convinced that the service 
wholesaler has the most complete, the most 


efficient distributing organization of any line 
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of merchandising . . . They have always met == 
us [Eli Lilly and Company] more than half —— 
way and given us a superb system of distribu- ——| 
tion that we would not disturb for any reason —— 
that I can imagine.”’ == 3 
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NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST CONVENTION 


Once Again Enables the Baker Chemist 
to Meet Old Friends and Welcome New 


Convention after convention, in the drug and chemical field, has brought 
together many friends of the J. T. Baker Chemical Company, for the name Baker 
is always associated with firms exacting high quality standards. 

As pioneers in the laboratory chemical field, the J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
were the first to label the exact impurities of each laboratory chemical. Such 
courage to plainly label imperfections placed before Baker chemists a constant goal 
to reduce indexes of impurities. 

As a result, today Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals are recognized from 
coast to coast as superior products easily meeting every A. C. S. standard. 


BAKER’S FINE PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 


It is only natural that Baker, with men trained in reducing indexes of 
chemical impurities for hospital and commercial laboratories should turn their skill 
toward furnishing fine pharmaceutical chemicals for leading drug houses to dispense 
to the pharmacist and the laity. 

The Baker Chemical Company offers the wholesale druggist a well rounded 
out line of packaged pharmaceutical chemicals which you can sell with the assurance 
of definite quality standards so essential in building good will. 


IF YOU ALSO SELL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


With quality standards in industry largely dependent on the uniformity of 
raw ingredients, with the time element of production an important part of costs, it 
is quite natural that leading executives, production managers, and research chemists 
should also specify and insist upon Baker’s dependable industrial chemicals. 

Each year finds many additional industries depending upon Baker’s known 
quality standards that production schedules may be firmly adhered to and quality 
of product be assured. 





* + * 


Whatever field you may sell, Baker welcomes the opportunity of supplying 
your chemical needs. If our exceptionally large list of chemicals does not meet 
your full requirements, Baker’s research chemists will gladly cooperate with you in 
supplying special chemicals to meet your specific needs, a special service that Baker 
is glad to contribute. Inquiries are invited. You will be surprised in how many 
instances Baker’s high quality standards exact no price premium. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 South 16th Street 624 South Michigan Blvd. 
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Summary of 1933 N.W. D. A. Convention 


In keeping with the days thereat reviewed and 
the days to come, of which some prognostication 
was essayed, the fifty-ninth regular meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association, held 
October 2 to 5, in French Lick, Ind., was filled with 
an interest more intense and more seeking than 
has been that of the annual gatherings of this old, 
but lively organization. The many matters with 
which the drug trade has been, is, and will be con- 
cerned because of its peculiarly extensive share in 
present-day revolutionary proposals and move- 
ments, were ever before the convened wholesalers. 
The planning and counter-planning, which charac- 
terize the codemaking and the proposed lawmaking 
affecting the drug trade, were topics of ceaseless 
discussion. It was a busy convention. It was a 


purposeful convention. 


It is difficult to decide what was the outstanding 
topic of the convention’s discussions. Perhaps it 
was the proposal to revise the Federal food and 
drugs act; perhaps it was the outcome of the NRA 
codification of rules for the operation of the drug 
business; perhaps it was the ancient search after 
stabilized, profitable distribution service in drug- 
store merchandise. All these were prominent in 
the proceedings. Over and about and behind them 
were the high hopes and some doubts of what 
could be done, what would be done, to improve 
trade conditions through the development and 
functioning of the Drug Institute of America. 
With such an array of topics, the convention could 
not have been otherwise than busy, vigorous, 
earnest. 

There was a deal of plain speaking in the dis- 
cussions of the topics of major interest. The re- 
cent and continuing practices of price-cutting 
groups were vigorously assailed. The wholesalers 
and the manufacturers spoke their respective 
minds in separate “informal” meetings on the first 
day of the meeting. Two days later, when the 
subsequent simmering had well proceeded, the two 
groups met together in another “informal” gather- 
ing to discuss “Distribution Problems.” The dis- 
cussion on that occasion was markedly frank and 
free. Apparently the better understanding thus 
striven for was in large part achieved, and it was 
generally the view that improvement in relations 
would result. 

The association did not find the proposed Dill 
to revise the food and drugs act to its liking. That 
measure was disapproved on the recommendation 
of the board of control, and plans were laid to 
put the membership strenuously into a fight to de- 
feat the measure. 

Taking them in the order of their presentation 
by the board of control, the following policies were 
formally pronounced by the convention:— 


Approval of a full interchange of credit informa- 
tion. Commendation of manufacturers for their 
liberal credit policies during the bank holiday. 
Serious consideration of less hazardous credit 
policies, including shorter terms of sale. Develop- 
ment of a sound credit system in connection with 
the application of NRA regulations. Careful 
study of the commentary on credits presented by 


the standing committee having that subject in 
hand. 

Careful consideration of the data and sugges- 
tions presented by the committee on employment 
and welfare. Direction of personnel departments 
with a view of improvement in morale among em- 
ployees. 

Study of the plan of centralized insurance, with 
a survey of the insurance needs and systems of 
fifty member houses, designed to afford a basis 
for the evaluation of such a plan. 


Participation in the consideration of methods of 
controlling the sale and distribution of alcoholic 
liquors in order thai the wholesale druggist might 
continue to be recognized as a preferred purveyor 
of medicinal spirits. 


An earnest belief that economy in Federal gov- 
ernment, expenditures is imperatively necessary 
for national recovery, and that such economy 
should be a part of any scheme of Federal revenue. 


Careful procedure in the interim of minor in- 
terest in direct price-maintenance legislation, 
with a purpose of guarding against the monopo- 
lization of the drug business by predatory price- 
cutters. 

Extensive distribution and promotion by the 
members of the window display material prepared 
by the association for the use of retail druggists. 


Sound methods in the selection and instruction 
of salesmen. Compensation of salesmen on a 
graduated scale of commissions on the total net 
sales in a territory. 

Opposition to compensating manufacturers’ 
salesmen for orders turned over to the wholesaler. 
Preferential sales treatment with respect to the 
goods of manufacturers whose compensation is 
adequate and whose policy recognizes the value 
of restricting channels of distribution. 


Intelligent limitation of sales areas, with due 
regard for the law of diminishing returns. Lo- 
cating of salesmen in headquarters selected with 
a mind to the convenience with reference to the 
major markets in the territory and to the efficient 
covering of the field. Development of a system 
of regular, standardized reports from salesmen. 


Careful consideration of the wisdom and desir- 
ability of a wholesale druggist’s confining his 
sales solicitations to the regular, full-service re- 
tail drug trade. 

Development of a better definition of the classi- 
fication, “Special Lines” and closer study of the 
actual value of the many lines embraced under 
this designation. 

Discontinuance of 10-cent lines of medicinal and 
toilet preparations, goods of this type being re- 
garded as no longer necessary for any real eco- 
nomic purpose. 

Disapproval of competition with manufacturers, 
which results in less than “unlimited support” for 
proprietors of nationally advertised articles. Care- 
ful study of the report of the committee on manu- 
facturers as a means toward better mutual under- 
standing. 

Full participation by the members in the asso- 
ciation’s survey of accounting methods and their 
showing, in order that this support for the move- 


ment toward uniformity might be completed as 
early as possible. 


Continued support of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau. Furtherance of the development of a 
plan whereby the responsibility for the continu- 
ing of the work of the bureau might be placed 
under the Drug Institute of America. 


Earnest instruction of buyers and sales man- 
agers to support to the limit proprietary manu- 
facturers whose distribution policies protect the 
profits of wholesale and retail druggists. 


Disapproval of the practice of subjobbing goods 
to dealers who have or support destructive dis- 
tribution practices. Discontinuance of selling to 
groceries in towns where a drug store is located. 


Thorough study and application of the data 
presented in the association’s bulletins on ac- 
counting. Development of a system of recording 
by percentages profits and inventories at monthly 
intervals. Full co-operation of the members in 
the work of collecting and collating informative 
data for the use of the committee on uniform ac- 
counting. 


Continued publication of the association’s year- 
book. Extension of the publicity system so as to 
disseminate more widely the information collected 
oy the Washington representative of the associa- 

on. 


Commendation of the secretary for his able and 
effective work in the promotion of the interests of 
the service wholesaler of drug-store merchandise. 
Continuation of the work of the headquarters 
office among manufacturers. Co-operation of the 
headquarters office with the Drug Institute of 
American in every way possible. 


By direct action on the report of the committee 
on a code for the wholesale drug trade, the con- 
vention declared the belief that this code should 
provide full means to enable wholesale druggists 
to function efficiently in emergencies; that the 
code should not be merged with that for general 
wholesaling; and that the wholesale drug trade 
should be given a separate and appropriate code 
authority for the work of administration, such 
body to include representation of the Drug Insti- 
tute of America. 


In order that the work of the headquarters 
office might be more effectively carried on, the 
convention amended the constitution of the asso- 
ciation so as to create the office of executive vice- 
president, jointly with that of secretary. The 
board of control continued E. L. Newcomb in the 
position of secretary, investing him with the new 
authority, also, of executive vice-president. This 
practice has become customary in trade associa- 
tions, the greater authority thus conveyed on an 
organization’s “working” representative being 
considered desirable. 


Frank D. Faxon, of the McKesson-Faxon Drug 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., was elected president 
of the association, succeeding Carl F. G. Meyer, of 
the Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. Louis. 


The 1933 convention was well attended, with a 
total registration of 555. The 1934 convention will 
be held during the first week of October in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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Fifty-Ninth Regular Meeting 


National W holesale Druggists’ Association 


French Lick, Ind., October 2 to 5, 1933 


First Business Session 
Monday Forenoon, October 2 


(The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists As- 
sociation was convened in the auditorium of the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., at 10:15 a. m., October 2, by the president, Carl F. G. 


Meyer. 


President Meyer: It is my great privi- 
lege now to convene the fifty-ninth 
annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, on 
this glorious day, in this delightful lo- 
cation. I am forecasting that we are 
going to have a very constructive, a 
very interesting convention that will go 
down in history as epoch-making. 
However, before entering into the busi- 
ness of the day, I am going to ask Dr. 
Greer to pronounce the invocation. 

Will you please rise? 

Dr. Frank Greer: Almighty God in 
heaven, we rejoice in the beauty and 
the glory of this Fall morning. We 
thank thee for this convention of serv- 
ants of thine, who cross the history 
of years have studied the ills of human 
society, physical ills, and we pray, O 
God, that in these days and hours of 
deliberation, out of those days and 
hours there may come such results 
that may mean for tomorrow’s day in 
the realm of phsical ailments a new 
day and a new deal. May Thy bless- 
ing and Thy benediction rest upon this 
group as we invoke Thy blessing upon 
it for the name and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Our Lord 
and Master. Amen. 

President Meyer: The first order of 
business usually is the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting and 
the rolicall. However, it has been 
customary, I think, in the past’ that 
these be accepted as printed. The chair 
will entertain a motion to that effect. 

John C. Davis: I so move. 


(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: French Lick 
Springs, of course, to us means Tom 
Taggart. We always look forward to 
the pleasure of coming to French Lick 
Springs. We are fortunate in having 
here this morning whom we of the 
older generation call young Tom, so I 
am going to ask Tom Taggart to say 
a few words. 

Thomas Taggart: I am mighty hap- 
py to extend to you a hearty welcome 


The proceedings of the first session follow.) 


to French Lick and to assure you all 
of our deep appreciation in having 
this opportunity to entertain you. For- 
tunately, this morning we have a dis- 
tinguished Hoosier here who will ex- 
tend to you a true Hoosier welcome. 
Thank you. 


President Meyer: We are, of course, 
disappointed that Governor McNutt 
was unable to be with us, but we are 
very happy to have in his stead a 
gentleman who represents the highest 
court of this Commonwealth. It is my 
pleasure and privilege to introduce to 
you Judge Fansler, who will extend to 
us the welcome of the Commonwealth 
of Indiana. Judge Fansler! 


Address of Welcome 


Judge Michael L. Fansler: I am sent 
here by our governor to say that we are 
very glad to see you. Perhaps it was a 
happy thought of his in sending one to 
this convention who has a very bad cold, 
a hoarse voice, and a sore throat. 


We are much honored by your presence. 
We know of you all, we know of your as- 
sociation by reputation. We take it that 
your members who live among us and who 
we know very well as typical of your 
membership. They are among our most 
highly respected citizens, leading in pub- 
lic-spiritedness in all ventures, in all 
things that are good for our Common- 
wealth. We hope that you will consider 
them as typical of the Hoosier citizen. We 
are treating them as typical members of 
this association. 

I need say nothing of hospitality when 
you are meeting at French Lick. If we 
have any fame for hospitality in Indiana, 
French Lick and two Tom Taggarts have 
done much to create that thing. I know 
that our reputation in that respect is in 
good hands at French Lick and with Tom 
Taggart. 

You will face many problems in this 
meeting, I know. I don’t have to remind 
you of that fact. From these hills up 
through the cities and plains and farm 
lands of central Indiana, up into the dunes 
and lakes and industrial north, toward 
Lake Michigan, we have a diversified peo- 
ple with diversified resources, diversified 
activities, almost as diversified, I might 


say, as the business of a corner drug 
store. We have been struggling with 
problems here, as you have been strug- 
gling with them in your home States and 
your home communities. It has been a 


struggle. I am told and I know that the 
members of your association through 
the years, sixty years almost, have 


struggled with the various business prob- 
lems that have confronted business 
men more successfully than most people. 
We are struggling’ but looking forward 
optimistically. We know that the eco- 
nomic situation through which we are go- 





Carl F. G. Meyer 
The Presiding Officer 


ing is not a permanent thing. We know 
that in the hands of American business 
men we will come out of this and go for- 
ward to a better day. 

When we have come through, it will be 
because of the activities, the serious 
thought, the deliberations of business 
groups such as yours all over this nation. 


We hope that you will work fruitfully 
here in behalf of your group, your busi- 
ness efforts and your allied interests. We 
know you will do that. We are hopeful 
for the nation because of the leadership of 
such groups as yours, and so may your 
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deliberations be fruitful, may you enjoy 
your visit among us. 

On behalf of the State of Indiana and 
in the name of his Excellency, Paul V. 
McNutt, our governor, I welcome you. We 
are very glad to have you. We hope you 
will be happy among us. 


President Meyer: Judge Fansler, we 
thank you for your cordial welcome to 
this glorious State. I know that we 
will enjoy our stay here; we always 
do. We hope that when you return 
to your capital, you will extend to His 
Excellency, our appreciation for his 
courtesy and thank him particularly 
for sending us his excellent represen- 
tative. 


The next order of business is the 
reception of delegates from associa- 
tions allied to the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 


The Proprietary Association has @ 
perpetual president who is a welcome 
visitor always. We feel as though he 
were a most active member of our 
Association. He belongs to us and [I 
am going to allow myself the great 
pleasure of introducing first of all our 
own Frank Blair, the president of the 
Proprietary Association. Mr. Blair. 


Reception of Delegates 


Proprietary Association 


Frank Blair: I will follow in Mr. Tag- 
gart’s lead, because I have been a member 
of this organization for a great many 
years. It is, of course, a great pleasure 
always to bring to this organization the 
greetings of another organization s0 
closely allied in interests, and I extend to 
you the heartfelt wishes of the Proprietary 
Association for as successful a meeting as 
you have always had and as good a year 
as you have always had. 

The president, in opening the meeting, 
said that this would be an epoch-makin 
meeting. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how it could help it. This is the last 
quarter of 1933 and if this hasn’t been an 
epoch-making year such as we have not 
had since 1861 or something about that 
time, I don’t know epoch-making years 
when I see them. If this meeting is not 
an epoch-making meeting for this associa- 
tion, well, it just won’t be—it will be an 
earthquake and wipe us all out, that is all. 

The conditions are just all right, but we 
don’t know hardly how to handle the new 
things, and we have to get away from 
precedents, and we have been doing it now 
for just about eleven months. I know that 
there is no group of men better able to 
meet those conditions than the men before 
me, and you have proved it to me for 


N.W.D.A. Officers and Board of Control Members Elected at 1933 Convention 


President 


Henry D. Faxon, of the McKesson-Faxon Drug 


Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice-Presidents 


J. Mahlon Buck, of Smith, Kline & French, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 


J. B. McCormick, of the W. J. Gilmore Drug 


Company, Pittsburgh. 


E. H. DeMoss, of the McKesson-Peter-Neat Com- 


pany, Louisville. 
C. H. Gertridge, 
Holmes Drug Company, Seattle. 


Kayton Smith, of the Columbia Drug Company, 


Savannah. 


oOo 
the newly-elected president 


Henry D. Faxon, 


of the McKesson-Stewart- 


Boston. 


= 


Board of Control Members 


(Three-Year Terms) 


John C. Davis, of the Davis Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, Denver. 

Lee Wilson Hutchins, of the Hazeltine & Per- 
kins Drug Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Charles A. Loring, 


of Gilman Brothers, Inc., 


William J. Murray, of the McKesson Murray 
Drug Company, Columbia, S. C. 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 
Edwin L. Newcomb, 51 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Treasurer 


(Appointed by Board of Control) 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York. 


————— 


of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
is president of the McKesson-Faxon Drug Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. He is also president of 
the McKesson-Fuller-Morrison Company, Chi- 
cago; the McKesson-Merrell Drug Company, St. 
Louis; and the McKesson-Potts Drug Company, 
Wichita, Kans. He is secretary, a director, and 
one of seven vice-presidents, of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., of Maryland, the parent company. 

Mr. Faxon was born in Lawrence, Kans., Janu- 
ary 2, 1873, the son of Frank A. and Katherine 
Darlington Faxon. He received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of Kansas City, 
spent one year at Stamford University, and then 
entered the employ of Woodward Faxon & Co., 
wholesale druggist, in 1892. He started at the 
bottom (as a box-maker), learning each depart- 
ment of the business on his way up. 


The company was later reorganized as the 
Faxon, Horton & Gallagher Company, and still 
later as the Faxon, Gallagher Drug Company. 
When this latter change was made, Mr. Faxon 





Henry D. Faxon 
The New N. W. D. A. President 


was made secretary of the new company and 
served in that capacity until the death of his 
father in 1912. He then assumed the office of 
vice-president until the death of J. A. Gallagher 


in 1923, when he became president. The com- 
pany was taken over by McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., in 1928. 

Mr. Faxon’s father was an outstanding figure in 
the wholesale drug business in his generation and 
served as president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in 1893-4. Henry D. Faxon 
has served the association in various capacities. 
He has been a member of the board of control, 
and served as chairman of the proprietary com- 
mittee for many years. 

In his earlier years Mr. Faxon was active in 
municipal affairs in Kansas City. He is a mem- 
ber of many clubs. He was named district com- 
mander of the American Red Cross in Paris in 
October, 1918. 

Mr. Faxon and Miss Sara Peake Askew, Kansas 
City, were married in Denver in 1898. They have 
two daughters and three grandchildren. One 
daughter, Mrs. Sally Faxon Saunders, lives in 
Kansas City; the other, Mrs. Carroll Dunn, re- 
sides in New York. 
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thirty-eight years, and I know you are 
going to continue. 

We again wish you a successful and a 
good meeting as you always have, Thank 
you, 


President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Blair. With you and your associates 
here this meeting is going to be just 
what I predicted. 

It is now my happy privilege to in- 
troduce another gentleman who has 
been very closely associated with us 
personally and as the head of his pow- 
erful organization—the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association. I want to 
introduce at this time President Homer 
Smith. 


American Drug Manufacturers 
Association 


A. Homer Smith: It is a great pleasure 
to me to bring you the greetings and good 
wishes of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Many of our members 
come here and meet with you year after 
year. It is more than a business meet- 
ing with us; it is a renewal of old friend- 
ships. 

I am not going to say anything about 
the strenuous times we have passed 
through, but I know so far as I am con- 
cerned personally and so far as our mem- 
bers are concerned who are here with you, 
we will leave this meeting with new 
thoughts and new spirit and hope the co- 
operation that has always existed between 
our two associations will be cemented to 
a greater extent than ever before. What- 
ever we as manufacturers can do to help 
the interests of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, we will do with re- 
newed vigor. I hope we will always work 
the same way. My best wishes for a suc- 
cessful meeting. 


President Meyer: Messages of that 
kind, of course, inspire us and we are 
deeply grateful to you, Mr. Smith, for 
the words that you have left with us. 
The thoughts will carry us through 
this and many succeeding conventions, 
and we hope always, as you have said, 
that our associations will work closely 
together. 

The various associations who have 
been good enough to join with us at 
this convention are represented very 
largely by their chief executives, and 
now it is my privilege to introduce to 
you the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Carl N. Angst. Mr. Angst. 


American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association 


Carl N. Angst. It is a real pleasure to 
have this opportunity to bring to you the 
greetings and best wishes for a successful 
meeting from the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association. Your or- 
ganization has been in existence for many 
years, and those years are full of accom- 
plishments of great benefit to your indus- 
try. It is an inspiration to those of us 


who belong to younger 
elations. y ger and smaller asso- 


All trade associations are now - 
fronted, or practically all of them, with 
new problems, new responsibilities, and 
thereby they have new opportunities for 
service. I don’t know if you men have 
problems or not, but I presume you do. 
However, you have a very efficient or- 
ganization and perhaps you do not permit 
matters to reach the problem stage. How- 
eetiatenesee => " hope you will find a 

ory solu 
Thane 4 tion for them this week. 


President Meyer: Of course, Ww 
realize that as age approaches, be 
must lean on the younger generation, 
and so we are happy to have that 
message from you, Mr. Angst. It 


will be a support to us 
bets taal in our heavy 
Speaking of the younger genera- 


tion, oo going to call 
man who is speaking as a repr sen- 
tative of the United Medicine Men. 
tacturers of America, but I know he 
is just as close to the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association as he could 
possibly be to any. other—our own 
Percy Magnus brings us the message 
of the United Medicine Manufacturers, 


United Medicine Manufacturers 
of America 


Percy Magnus: It is m 
} 8: y pleasure to ex- 
tend to you greetings and best wishes 


from the United Medi é 
yp Ty cine Manufacturers 


Mr. Ewing, our president, unf 
’ s > ortunate 

could not be here by reason of serious a 
ness. He has asked me to extend the 
sreetings and his wishes that your con- 
paerations ane deliberations will prove 
ruitful, beneficial, and advantz 
all. Thank you. , ” —— * 


President Meyer: Mr. Magnus, will 
you express to Mr. Ewing your regret 
that he was not here and thank him 
for us that he selected so capable a 
representative? 

Mr. Magnus: 
dent. 

President Meyer: A moment ago I 
saw a gentleman with a very charming 

y come into the room. He was a 
bit delayed, but I know that we will 
enjoy hearing from Dean Charles E. 
Caspari as the representative of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Dr. Caspari, will you come forward? 


on a young 


Thank you, Mr. Presi- 


American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


Dr. Charles E. Caspari: It is not only a 
pleasure but a privilege and an honor to 
convey to you the greetings of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. While 
their activities are not in any sense identi- 
cal with yours, their work parallels yours 
in many respects, and perhaps they are 


able to either accomplish or fulfill some 
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of the work started by you. They have 
just had a very satisfactory meeting at 
Madison, Wis., and in these parlous times 
anything that is satisfactory is to be ap- 
plauded. I know that they hope that in 
your deliberaions here you may be suc- 
cessful in working out a lot of good for 
yourselves, for the public and for phar- 
macy in general. 

On behalf of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. I invite members of this 
association, as many as may be able to 
attend, to come to Washington next year 
and be present at the dedication of what 
has been known as the “Pharmacy Head- 
quarters Building,” but which is to be 
called the Institute of Pharmacy. It will 
be well worth your while to be there, and 
if you can’t be there at that time, stop in 
and look at it whenever you can. ‘ 
j Thank you, Mr. President, for the privi- 
ege. 


President Meyer: Thank you, Dr. 
Caspari, for your address and for the 
invitation to be with you at the dedi- 
cation of that splendid building that is 
to be dedicated next year. I hope that 
many of us may have the privilege of 
being there. 

There is a slight confusion as to the 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists. We were 
hoping very much we might have Mr. 
Dargavel, the newly elected secretary, 
here. Is he in the room? (No re- 
sponse). If not, is there a represen- 
tative of the N. A. R. D. in the room 
who would like to represent that splen- 
did organization? (No response). Mr. 
Dargavel has indicated he will be here 
tomorrow so we shall postpone calling 
on him until his arrival. 

I am going to call now on R. E. Lee 
Williamson, secretary of the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Is 
Mr. Williamson in the room? (No re- 
sponse). Probably he was delayed in 
arriving. We have a telegram from 
the president, saying a representative 
would be here. 

I am now going to call on Fred Grif- 
fiths of the Associated Chain Drug 
Stores. (No response). Mr. Griffiths 
is in attendance at the convention. I 
wonder if perhaps he is unable to hear 
my voice. I am sorry Mr. Griffiths 
isn’t here. 

Now I am going to call on a very 
good friend, a very loyal friend, the 
president of the Associated Manufac- 
turers of Toilet Articles, Cecil Smith. 


Associated Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles 


Cecil Smith: I didn’t know I was going 
to be called upon to address you. It stands 
to reason, of course, the manufacturers of 
toilet articles welcome the opportunity to 
be present at this convention and sympa- 
tize entirely with the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 

We have in our business some problems. 
Practically all of our problems are your 
problems. Fortunately, your problems are 
not all ours. Nevertheless, we are suf- 
ficiently associated to feel that the matters 
and concerns that give us trouble, much 
to think about, much care, are matters 
that concern yourselves, 

It is particularly pleasant for me to be 
here to meet so many of your association 
and be able to talk to you informally 
about some of the rather controversial 
things that have come up among the man- 
ufacturers of toilet articles. 

We wish you a very successful conven- 
tion, and I am quite sure it is going to be 
successful. We are going to air the 
troubles we are going to have. It is go- 
ing to be, as Mr. Blair said, epoch-making. 
Thank you. 


President Meyer: 
much, Mr. Smith. 

I am now going to call on Dr. C. A. 
Pennock, the president of the Perfum- 
ery and Cosmetic Institute. (No re- 
sponse.) Is A. J. Burke, the secretary 
of the Perfumery and Cosmetic Insti- 
tute, in the room? (No _ response.) 
We will call on them at a later date. 


The National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence is represented at this convention 
by their president, Carson P. Frailey. 
It will give us great pleasure to hear 
from Mr. Frailey at this time. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


Carson P. Frailey: It gives me great 
pleasure to bring you the greetings and 
best wishes of the National Drug Trade 
Conference. The conference offers an un- 
usual opportunity and medium for the 
consideration of all problems of mutual 
interest to pharmacy and the drug trade. 


Thank you very 


It has an important program ahead; first, 
the proposed revision of the Federal food 
and drugs act; second, the proposed stand- 
ard table of poisons; third, what shall be 
done with alcohol and related products if 
and when the eighteenth amendment is 
repealed. 

All of these pressing questions will come 
up for consideration at the December 


meeting of the conference, and I hope, Mr, 
President, that your association will be 
again ably represented by such delegates 


as Dr. Newcomb, Mr. Crounse, and others. 

Thank you very much, 

President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Frailey. We shall certainly be repre- 
sented at the conference. 

I want to call on H. A. Woods, the 
president of the Affiliated Drug Stores 
Association, who I hope has a message 
for us at this time. (No response). 

In the absence of Mr. Woods, is H. 


A. Taylor in attendance? (No re- 
sponse). We shall hold these gentle- 
men for a later meeting. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy are represented 
here by Dean C. B. Jordan. We should 
like to hear from Dean Jordan at this 
time. (No response). He was per- 
haps delayed on account of train 
service, 
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The National Association of Drug 
Clerks, Paul A. Mandabach, secretary. 
Mr. Mandabach, may we hear from 
you now? 


National Association of Drug 
Clerks 


Paul A. Mandabach: It is good to be 
here, and I am mighty happy to extend 
to the N. W. D. A. the greetings of the 
National Association of Drug Clerks, the 
pharmacist clerks, your future customers. 

The happenings of the past year have 
clearly demonstrated the need of a closer 
relationship between all of the organiza- 
tions in the drug industry. The present 
developments that may mean serious fu- 
ture problems point to the advisability of 
a much closer relationship between manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
clerks. 

At the N. A. R. D. meeting, I dropped 
the thought as to the advisability of the 
N. A. R. D. spreading the wing of parent- 
hood over clerkship, as to whether or not 
the N. A. D. C. could function more ef- 
fectively to the best interests of the entire 
indusry as an auxiliary of the N. A. R. D. 
The N. A. D. C. the past year has been 
in certain circles criticized because of our 
conservatism. It has been our opinion, 
however, that if the scarlet mantle of 
radicalism was to be avoided, it certainly 
was a time for sane, sound, and conserva- 
tive thinking. 

After all, the problems of the retailer 
and the clerk are of grave importance to 
the wholesaler because the very existence 
of the wholesaler, both present and future, 
depends upon the success of the druggist 
and the clerk. The clerk is too important 
a cog in the machinery of the drug busi- 
ness to be ignored. He must be consid- 
ered, and considered seriously. 


It is our sincere desire as an organiza- 
tion to work closely with every organiza- 
tion in the drug field for the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the entire in- 
dustry. 

In wishing you, Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A., a pleasant and 
profitable meeting, I want to assure you 
of the whole-hearted co-operation of our 
organization in your work the coming 


year. Thank you. 
President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Mandabach., 


I see that we have now the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Chain Drug 
Stores in our midst. We missed him 
a while ago. Fred Griffiths is here 
now, and we should like to hear from 
him at this time. 


Asociated Chain Stores 


Fred Griffiths: I am the greatest non- 
representing representative in the drug 
business. I am out here for a vacation, 
not even to represent the Associated Chain 
Stores who I believe I am supposed to 
represent, Mr. Chairman. 

I went to Washington presumably as 
the chain store member of the code com- 
mittee and I think I was the only one of 
the chain stores that knew I was on that. 
Still I was supposed to represent the chain 
stores. So in that same capacity, I accept 
the representation of the Associated Chain 
Stores, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to tell you some of the things 
our members are thinking these days. We 
believe that we have reached a point in 
the drug business where at last the inter- 
ests of the independent retail druggists 
are the same as the chain druggists. We 
have been through a siege the last four or 
five years of trying to get business on a 
price basis. When business dropped in 
1930, each druggist in the country thought 
that he could be a little smarter than his 
neighbor and by cutting prices below cost 
and all the other tricks that he had up his 
sleeve maintain his gross at the expense 
of someone else. We soon found that we 
weren't the only ones that had tricks. We 
found other people had better tricks than 
we had, and that wasn’t the answer to 
our problem, 

This price-cutting reached such a stage 
that the retailers of the country are ina 


bad way today, as you know. The last 
few weeks things have developed that 
make us wonder if the manufacturer isn’t 


getting today the same complex that he 
had four years ago. If you are now going 
out on a price-cutting campaign in an 
endeavor to bolster up your business, you 
are forgetting that the people of this coun- 
try only use a certain number of tubes of 
tooth paste per year, irrespective of the 
price. I don’t think that your answer is 
going to be price cutting. I don’s think 


that is going to help you much. All it is 
going to do is to cut your profits, and if 
you are not careful, you will be in the 


come position that we find ourselves to- 
ay. 


Mutual Consideration Needed 


I think this is the time when we have 
got to consider each other’s business. 
When we begin to talk from New York on 
price-cutting, we always direct our fire at 
one source. We do that only because it 
is nearest to us. I am trying to illustrate 
this point, that there is a naural markee 
for your product and you are going to be 


better off by sticking to that natural mar- 
ket. 

For five or six years we have had a bad 
condition whereby one cutter, with whom 
proprietary products only represent about 


3 percent of his business, has used that 


portion of his business to advertise his 
store more than anything else. We have 
repeatedly pointed out to the manufac- 


turers this condition, trying to show that 
is was not healthy. We have been ig- 
nored. They have patted us on the back 
and sympathized with us and said, ‘‘Well, 
what can we do about it?” 

Sometimes they would cut this dealer 
off from their source of supply and then 
their salesmen would run around the 
corner and find a new source of supply for 
him. That went on until I believe the 
manufacturers the last six months are be- 
ginning to realize what is happening to 
them in that particular place. 


Price-Cutting’s Results 


I gave to Jack ‘Norton the other day 
two replies for mail orders for nationally 
advertised products from this house. They 
built up a business on Jack Norton’s prod- 
uct—at a cost of 25 percent at least less 


than they paid for it—of something like 
a quarter of a million dollars. They drew 
the major portion of that business from 
within thirty or forty miles of New York, 
until they were the center for listerine. 
They had the big listerine buying popula- 
tion in their store. When they had that, 
they discontinued the sale of listerine and 
the reply came back to the customer who 
sent in the mail-order for listerine, the 
reason, ‘Discontinued. May we suggest 
Macy’s Prophylactic?” 

That was also true of o’cedar oil. 

That is an unnatural market for your 
product because they care nothing about 
your business. Their success is not linked 
up with yours. They have built them- 
selves into a position where they have the 
people coming to them and have the con- 
fidence of the public and when they had 
built that confidence, then they began to 
use it to your disadvantage. 

I dare say there hasn’t been a_half- 
dozen manufacturers ‘that have really cut 
them off since, because they are waiting 
until Macy throws their product out and 
does that to them before they get sore. 


You have other markets. They are no 
more interested in your product, no more 
interested in building your business than 
R. H. Macy & Co. You have the pine 
boards whose interest is a selfish one. 
They have no particular interest in the 
drug business. They take no pride in it. 
It is just a business with them and they 
will build your business and then they 
will tear it down again. 


The Grocery Outlet 


You have another market, the grocery 
stores that don’t care very much what 
happens to your products. Their method 
of manufacturer is entirely different. They 
think entirely differently. It seem to me 
that our problems are all one. The time 
has come when you fellows have got to 





Wheeler Sammons 


Managing Director, Drug Institute of 
America 


with us and figure what we 
need. We have got to sit down and fi- 
ure what you need. We have got to 
work for each other, and to do that we all 
must have a profit. Your job is to find 
out what it costs to sell your merchandise 
through the retail stores, just as much as 
it is your job to find out what your other 
distributing costs are. : 
You work your problem today and yo 
figure what your cost of distribution is. 
You stop when it gets to the retail store 
and you buy that just as cheaply as you 
can. Most of you don’t try to buy cheap 
salesmen. Most of you don’t try to buy 
cheap advertising. You set up an appro- 
priation for that to get the best that there 
is for you and then when you reach the 
retail store which is your chief source 0 
outlet and who can do more for you than 
anyone else, then you don’t give them ei 
quate price for the labor that is delivered. 
That labor today is the labor that you are 
buying. Their heart isn’t in it and er 
can’t do a job for you. I think that is the 
big job today. 


Opportunity in Institute 


We have a Drug Institute which I think 
is the first time we have ever had a cares 
mon ground on which we can meet an 
discuss our problem. I think there we 
must meet, there we must discuss our 
problem and there we must be broad- 
minded in trying to find out what is abso- 
lutely necessary for each one of us and 
then go through on that basis. Don't try 
to buy cheap labor in the retail stores, 
hecause if you buy cheap labor in the re- 
tail stores it will nullify all the good labor 
that point, and it 


sit down 


that you buy up to 
will nullify all your good advertising and 
you will have accomplished nothing. 


Carry us through on the same basis 
that you build up your other distributing 
costs, work it from that basis. You don't 
have to sell your products cheap. I don’t 
think the public are demanding cheap 
products. I think that is getting into your 
own minds today. Build your distribution 
from the time you manufacture your goods 
until it gets to the retail stores and 
think half of our problems will be solved 
—both your and ours. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Griffiths, for your instructive thoughts, 
which, of course, will have very defi- 
nite consideration. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
undertakings that the drug industry as 
a whole has recorded over many years 
past is the Drug Institute of America. 
I am going to now allow myself the 
pleasure of calling on Wheeler Sam- 
mons. 
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Drug Institute of America 


Wheeler Sammons: Mine is the unique 
pleasure on this occasion of extending you 
the filial greetings of your own child, and 
also to report to its cofather, the chair- 
man of your board of control, A. Kiefer 
Mayer. 

It may surprise you to know that that 
child has made you a most remarkable 
grandparent, for it has taken unto itself 
36,722 children, which makes you a rather 
remarkable grandfather, and all the mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. also. I am sorry 
to worry you as grandparents, speaking 
to you collectively, by saying there is an 
epidemic amongst these grandchildren, ap- 
parently. It seems to be coditis by the 
closest count we can get—and I will have 
to tell you the latest count—18,211 of the 
grandchildren are writing codes; 16,110 
are rewriting codes, including Frank Blair, 
and 1,802 are either enroute to Washing- 
ton with codes or got back from Wash- 
ington with codes to rewrite; 497 are here 
at your convention, and 102 are down in 
‘Washington at the various hotels, the 
Occidental Cafe, and the other places that 
your chairman of your control board can 
describe in detail. 

Seriously, this young child bespeaks 
guidance. It is still in the incubator 
stage. You speak of fifty-nine years, and 
it has yet to celebrate one. It has stepped 
onto the stage at a momentous time when 
we are facing all of this great venture 
that is only starting and it is only by 
your guidance, but the guidance of every- 
one in this room, and your help that it 
can do what we hope it can and grow into 
the right sort of maturity. 

I speak on behalf of the grandchildren, 
however, the 36,000 of them and wish you 
a wonderful meeting, Mr. President. 


President Meyer: Thank you very 
much. At least we have a lot to be 
proud of. 

I am now going to call on Mr. Mc- 
Cullough, the secretary of the Indiana 
State Pharmaceutical Association. 


Indiana Pharmaceutical 
Association 


Mr. McCullough: Of course it is a pleas- 
uer for the representative of a retail as- 
sociation to bring greetings and _ best 
wishes to a convention of wholesale drug- 
gists. We have looked to you for a num- 
ber of years for counsel and guidance and 
be are depending on you largely at this 
time. 

It is needless for me to call to your at- 
tention the nervous condition that the 
druggists are finding themselves in now, 
due of course to the N.R.A. and to the 
various codes that have been proposed 
and attempted to be adopted. We are 
particularly anxious that you have a suc- 
cessful meeting at this time. 

Inasmuch as there was not any repre- 
sentative of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists present when Mr. Dar- 
gavel was called on, I feel that probably 
I should extend to you also the deep ap- 

reciation of the retail druggists for the 
nterest that this association and members 
of the association individually have taken 
in organizing the Drug Institute of Amer- 
ica, an association that is giving to us re- 
tailers much hope, one that we feel we 
can take our problems to and be received 
on a common ground. 

We are qartingasy thankful to you for 
what you have done, and especially your 
secretary, in preparing the various codes 
that we have attempted to have approved, 
and as these codes are approved and as 
we approach a new day, which we are 
very hopeful is in the future, we are look- 
ing to you for continuance and guidance. 
We are sharing, of course, with the whole- 
sale druggists a portion of the drug in- 
dustry and distribution portion, and at the 
present time we are hearing a great deal 
from some of the other retail outlets of 
the trade that seem to take the position 
in Washington that we are not doing a 
good job. They are anxious to get a share 
of the distribution, the retail distribution 
(of course, it will affect the wholesaler 
also) of many of the products that we 
have considered belong to the drug store. 
That undoubtedly is one of the problems 
that will receive your consideration at this 
convention, 

I was recently interested in endeavoring 
to secure some prices in a town where 
there were about fourteen or fifteen drug 
stores. One man was an advertiser and 
he was advertising pepsodent toothpaste 
at 31 cents. I was using my best to in- 
fluence him to get him to change that 
price to 39 cents; as he was the leading 
advertiser, I was sure that if he would 
change that price to 39 cents, and other 
products he was selling at 31 cents, every- 
body else would follow and that would 
establish a price of 39 cents in that com- 
munity. I had him pretty well convinced. 
I went back to the office, and he called 
me after a while. He said, “I just had a 
gentleman pick up a package of pepsodent 
toothpaste at 31 cents, look at the size of 
it, hesitate, lay it down and say, ‘I'll go 
over to the cent store and get three tubes 
at 30 cents and I think I'll be better off.’ ” 

And I began to wonder if that wasn't 
the reason that we are having so much 
trouble in getting some of our retail ad- 
vertisers to raise their price to a profit- 
able basis. They hate to see their toilet 
goods go to the five-and-ten-cent stores 
and are beginning to wonder if that isn’t 
a problem for you wholesalers to help 
solve. We are losing a great deal of our 
toilet goods to this class of store and un- 
doubtedly the manufacturer is willing to 
listen to a group of this kind. 

I thank you gentlemen for this oppor- 


tunity. 


President Meyer: 
McCullough. 

I want to now call on H. C. Christen- 
sen, the secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy, for 
just a few words from that splendid 


organization. 
National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy 


H. C. Christensen: I am glad to be 
here with you today, and in extending 
greetings from our organization it might 
occur to some of you that there isn’t much 


Thank you, Mr. 





connection between the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy and _ the 
wholesale organization, but, after all, I 
am sure that your organization is inter- 
ested in bringing into being a condition 
that is bound to come with higher edu- 
cational qualifications for the retail phar- 
macist. That has been a problem of the 
National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, in the last fifteen years especially. 
We have come a long way in that time, 
from three and four years of practical 
experience, or rather experience in a drug 
store—not always so practical—to gradu- 
ation from a four-year college course 
where the candidate when he comes out 
and passes his board examination and en- 
ters business should at least have had the 
fundamentals of a business training along 
with the more professional training of 
previous years. So I feel certain that I 
may be justified in extending greetings to 
you from this organization. 


I want to extend greetings and to thank 
this organization for its help in another 
proposition. As most of you know, phar- 
macy has an exhibit at the world’s fair in 
Chicago. A good many of you have visited 
the exhibit and I hope many more of you 
will have an opportunity. This exhibit 
might well be termed another educational 
feature to bring pharmacy to a better 
standing with the public. 


Pharmacy and the Public 


I was very much pleased just the other 
day to have Dr. Cary and President Dawes 
of the Century of Progress go through 
the exhibit very carefully, and after they 
had sized up things in general, asked a 
number of questions, Dr. Cary made this 
remark, he said, ‘(Mr. Christensen, for the 
purpose for which this exhibit is intended, 
as I take it, that is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the service that phar- 
macy renders, you have a better exhibit 
than the physicians have.” 

I thought that was a very nice compli- 
ment from a physician. Of course, the 
exhibit in itself will seem very simple to 
some of our professional friends, but you 
must keep in mind that we are telling the 
story to the public. We are telling the 
story to the public to try to get them to 
see that there is something to pharmacy 
besides coffee and sandwiches. 


You would be interested, if you could 
be within hearing distance of some of the 
groups when they stand before the central 
part of the exhibit where the educational 
requirements are featured, to hear the re- 
marks that are made, remarks something 
like this: “Why, I didn’t know that phar- 
macy required an education in those,” 
pointing to the different sciences listed 
that enter into the education of pharmacy. 
And similarly in going around through 
the exhibit, you hear remarks of that kind 
which make it very clear that the public 
is taking notice and they are learning 
something about pharmacy that they 
didn’t know before. 

In closing, I want to thank this organi- 
zation for the assistance which it has so 
liberally given to our committee in order 
to take care of the expenses of the ex- 
hibit. I want to include in my thanks 
representatives of other organizations that 
may be present that have given assistance, 
When we first started to plan on this ex- 
hibit, I tried to figure a budget and the 
least I could figure would be about around 
$15,000, keeping in mind, of course, that 
the space is furnished free by the Century 
of Progress. 


Cost of Exhibit 


That is another thing that pharmacy 
should be very proud of. We have been 
placed on an equal basis with medicine 
and dentistry and the basic sciences. We 
have had this space allotted to us, space 
that would have cost a commercial house 
$17,000. That in itself is evidence of the 
fact that pharmacy is being given atten- 
tion by the other professions. 

Now just a word about the future. I 
might mention that in figuring this bud- 
get at $15,000 we are going to be able to 
put it over for less than that. It will cost 
us around $10,000. Just recently the mem- 
bers of this organization have been asked 
to contribute and we have had some nice 
responses, Your secretary was kind 
enough to send letters out and the re- 
sponse has been very gratifying. We are 
still short, however, something like $1,000, 
before we can expect to clean up. ‘That 
will have to come from some place. I 
simply want to take the liberty of men- 
tioning here that if any individual mem- 
bers of this organization or any other or- 
ganization or individuals otherwise are 
present that feel the spirit moves them to 
contribute, I am sure that it will be ap- 
preciated by the committee. 

I thank you. 


President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Christensen. 

Are there any other delegates here 
who desire to express their greetings? 
If not, I am going to call now on the 
poet laureate of the drug business and 
the representative of the pharmaceu- 
tical press who comes here from the 
great State of Texas. I am going to 
ask Walter Cousins to please come up 
to the rostrum and deliver his address. 


The Pharmaceutical Press 


Walt Cousins: Once upon a time down 
in Texas, down in Bill Ochse’s county, 
where you can buy a drink of whisky 
for a dime and a drink of water for 
twenty-five cents, they had a Democratic 
convention, in fact, that is the only kind 
of a convention they could have there. As 
the proceedings went along, a man came 
in who had imbibed rather freely and 
presently he stood up and said, “Mr Chair- 
man, I move we make this temporary or- 
ganization permanent.” 

The chairman said, “Sit down!” 

He sat down, but, like all men in that 
condition, he got up again. He said, ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman, I move you, sir, we make this 
temporary organization be permanent.” 


The chairman said, “Sit down! You 
don’t know temporary from permanent.” 

He said, “Mr. Chairman, I do. I know 
temporary from permanent. I am drunk; 
that is temporary. You are a damned 
fool; that is permanent.” 

Gentlemen, I don’t know why I am up 
here, why I was called on. I don’t repre- 
sent anybody in the world I know of un- 
less it be *” hine Gun” Kelly. 
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I have been asked to read a little poem 
here. I don’t think I should read it be- 
cause I think it would be like seeing a 
picture the second time. It was sent to 
every wholesale druggest in the country 
and all manufacturers. I am going to 
leave it to you fellows whether you will 
stand for hearing it or not. Eggs are 
cheap, but I don’t want you to throw any. 
If you want me to read this, I will; other- 
wise, I won't. 

I will say this poem was written on the 
tailboard of a wagon in 1899 after one of 
the worst stampedes in the cattle business, 
The only reason it was sent to the whole- 
sale druggists was there has never been 
anything happen in my life that reminded 
me so much of a stampede as the business 
conditions in this country a little while 
ago. I tried to make a comparison be- 
tween what was as near hell on earth and 
a stampede. 


I can see the trail herd moving’ 
I can read each mark and brand, 

I can see the men an’ hosses 
Tryin’ to bring ’em to a stand; 

I can feel a black crowd frownin’ 
In the offin’ in the west. 

Now, pardner, if you’ve been thar 
You will shorely know the rest. 

Thar’s plenty of trouble brewin’, 
Men shade their eyes an’ stare, 

While complainin’ thunder rumbles 
As the cattle sniff the air; 

I can hear the trail boss yellin’ 
Top o’ voice with all his might, 

“Turn them pointers, head ’em westward 
Hell is poppin’ shore tonight.’’ 

Lightnin’ rollg in hoops an’ circles, 
Rain in sheets in comin’ down, 

Thunder rattles through the gulches 
As the hoofbeats shake the ‘ground, 

Top hands ride like likkered Injuns 
Beggin’ God for break ’o day. 

A stampede beats the best camp meetin’ 
When it comes to gittin’ men to pray. 
A top hand thinks a heap ‘bout farmin’, 

Even carrying’ of a lowly hod, 

I've heard prayers from the lips of liars 
That had said there warn’t no God. 
Spurrin’ a night hoss through the melee 
Twixt River Peace an’ the bilin’ Red 

Is where I learned that God is rulin’ 
Both the livin’ an’ the dead, 
If you've lowed there’s no hereafter, 
No Great Range beyond the hills 
(You’re a liar, of course, an’ know it), 
Kid yourself till you git your fill. 
If your Maker seems before you 
With a thunderin’ herd behind. 
I'll bet my head 'gainst a rawhide hobble 
That you’re quick to change your mind. 


Gentlemen, you have to think of this 
twice. I don’t want to take a lot of your 
time. I always remember what a man in 
a crowd in the Southwest pointed out. In 
stentorian tones such as a United States 
Senator speaks in, he said, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am talking tor posterity.” 
There was a wag in the back o% the hvuse 
who said, “Yes, you son-of-a-cgun, if you 
don’t stop soon, they’ll be here.” 

President Meyer: Thank you, Wal- 
ter. That gives us something to think 
about and to cheer us on. May there 
be no stampede. 

I am going to ask the secretary to 
read a letter that has just been re- 
ceived from our honorary president, A. 
H. Van Gorder. 

_ (Secretary Newcomb read the follow- 
ing letter.) 


Letter from Honorary President 


To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association in its Fifty-ninth Annual 
Convention assembled: 

Your gracious action in conferring upon 
me the office of honorary president for 
the year just closing gives me the oppor- 
tunity at this time to send greetings to 
the fifty-ninth annual convention. 

When I first became connected with the 
wholesale drug business, N. W. D. A. was 
in its second year. Since that time, I 
presume I have attended and taken active 
part in more conventions than I have 
missed, and all with profit. 

While still keenly interested in present 
events, I am reminded of the text—“The 
old bees die; the young possess the hive.” 
That text explains the virility, the go- 
getting quality and accomplishments of 
our present-day organization. 

I am very happy indeed to congratulate 

the present active members and felicitate 
those of us who are at the sidelines on 
the attainments of our youngsters. 
_ It is already a trite saying that our 
industry is now facing the critical period 
of its existence, but we well remember 
when another Roosevelt in his famous 
decree to the wholesale drug trade con- 
cerning the tripartite plan, gave us a 
shock from which it seemed we could 
never recover. N. W. D. A., however, did 
its duty, came through and lives to. face 
another period in its history even more 
exacting. 

I am reminded of the remark of the 
old lady who said, “I have always noticed 
if I live through the month of February 
I live through all the rest of the vear.” 

So in the present emergency, when it 
looks as though our existence depended on 
some particular code, every member will 
adjust himself to the exigencies of the 
situation and we will all live through the 
month of February. 

Wishing you unbounded success for the 
prineiptes for which N. W. D. A. stands, 

am. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. H. VAN GORDER. 


President Meyer: We all regret that 
Mr. Van Gorder is not able to be with 
us personally, but I am quite certain 
that we enjoyed the fine message that 
he has sent us. 

I am going to ask George Van Gor- 
der, first vice-president, to take the 
chair now, if he will please. 

(The first vice-president, 
Van Gorder, took the chair.) 

Chairman Van Gorder: It is now our 
pleasure to hear the president's address. 
President Meyer. 

President Meyer: Ladies and gentle- 
ment, I am sorry that custom decrees 
that I must read my address. I should 
much prefer to speak to you extem- 
poraneously because I am moved by 
the beauty of the day, by the splendid 
attendance, by the many conflicting 
and many interesting thoughts that 
must come to one’s mind at a time like 


George 


this. But I was definitely told that 
my remarks must be reduced to type, 
and that I must read them in order 
that I might not wander too far from 
the set program that must be fol- 
lowed. So with your indulgence I am 
going to read a very short address that 
I hope you may find slightly interest- 


ing. 
Address of 
President Meyer 


If I were asked to make a concrete rec- 
ommendation to our association it would 
be that the retiring president be not ex- 
pected to make an address at all. It 
emphasizes too definitely the end of his 
career as chief executive. The singing 
of a swan song is never pleasant. In the 
words of the poet, ‘‘Farewell—a long fare- 
well to all my greatness,’ is but scant 
consolation for the pleasures enjoyed, the 
contacts established and the _ slight 
achievement that may remain as a credit. 

However, in accordance with custom, I 
must go through with the established 
ritual and I am glad of this opportunity 
to publicly express to the official family, 
the committee chairmen and committee 
members, yes to the entire membership, 
the very deep gratitude I feel for the con- 
sideration shown your president during 
the past year. I have a particular rev- 
erence for this high office because I hap- 
pen to be the third member of my imme- 
diate family who has been thus honored 
by this great organization. My respected 
father was the third president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and the first chairman of the board 
of control of the Western Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, preceding the or- 
ganization of this great association. My 
brother served also as your president. 

In retrospect we can honestly say the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
had as its purpose the uniting in the 
spirit of friendly co-operation an industry 
fundamentally vital to the very life and 
happiness of our people. Based on the 
highest ideals of human endeavor, our 
association through its membership has 
maintained these high ideals which were 
laid into its very foundation by men of 
sound judgment, fine character and great 
courage, men whose reputation was un- 
assailable, whose purpose could not be 
successfully impugned, men whose names 
we honor and whose memory we revere. 
Service to humanity was their first re- 
sponsibility and—‘“They builded better 
than they knew.” 

These same principles have been car- 
ried on from one administration to the 
next, characterized by harmonious team- 
work in committees, the activity and co- 
operation of the members; the enthusias- 
tic, intelligent and self-sacrificing labors 
of all have never been surpassed in any 
other association I know of. 


Courage in Adversity 


In common with other industries we 
have been grievously afflicted by this 
cruel depression that since 1929 has be- 
come increasingly grave ,but I am happy 
to report that our membership—as well- 
seasoned seamen should—were able to 
weather the storm and though perhaps 
weather-beaten by the force of the ele- 
ments are all accounted for and our good 
ship is headed for safe harbor with no 
reefs or shoals in sight. 

Since the beginning of things the cycles 
of time have marked periods of great 
prosperity. These have been succeeded 
by trying years of depression, and I dare 
say that our forebears were fully con- 
vinced that conditions confronting our in- 
dustry in their day created problems as 
serious and disturbing as those that have 
engulfed us during these recent years. 
And yet we know that the sunshine of 
opportunity will break through these 
clouds of adversity and, with a fine cour- 
age and determination, improved condi- 
tions will reward our efforts and the legit- 
imate wholesale drug business will again 
come into its own. As these pioneers 
recognized their responsibilities so shall 
we, in collaboration with our manufactur- 
ing friends, continue to serve the retail 
drug trade as it should be served. 

The wholesale drug business stands out 
among the industries of our country as 
one typifying the best American spirit. 
It occupies a high place in the estima- 
tion of mankind. As in the life of a 
corporation, so also in the development of 
an industry, a wave of great prosperity 
attracts destructive forces that attach 
themselves like barnacles or parasites to 
suck out the life blood and retard prog- 
ress. And so during the past decade 
practices unethical, unsound and unwar- 
ranted have crept into our industry and, 
encouraged by opportunities that seemed 
alluring, these leeches through misrep- 
resentation, fraud and chicanery have 
threatened the drug industry as a whole. 
They are not confined to the wholesale 
field but include the retail and the manu- 
facturing as well, without principle or 
justification preying upon the gullible to 
eotisfy their greed in the service of Mam- 
mon. 

Because of restrictive laws enacted for 
the control of industry, and in the thought 
that the limitation of what should prop- 
erly be legitimate contacts within an in- 
dustry would prevent monopoliés, indus- 
try was unable to protect itself but was 
compelled to adapt itself to intolerable 
conditions that would eventually spell 
ruination. It seems fortunate that out of 
the deplorable conditions, by Providentia! 
decree or forced by necessity, a changed 
national administration now conceives it 
to be a part of its responsibility to legit- 
timatize proper co-operation without fear 
of drastic punishment. And so we of the 
drug industry look forward to the day 
when we may legally and properly co- 
ordinate our efforts for the protection and 
in the interests of all concerned. 

Unusual conditions require unusual cor- 
rective measures—a revolution, if you 
please—in industry, commerce and fi- 
nance; a gleaning process te ryparate the 
wheat from the chaff and & bring back 
a fair and normal relationsnip; an op- 
portunity for honest men to earn an 
honest living in an honest way. The 
pendulum of the clock of time by the 
eternal law of gravitation swings back ‘* 


— 
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HROUGH aggressive detail 
work and Medical Journal 
and Direct by Mail advertising, a 
nation-wide demand for the follow- 
ing ethical prescription specialties 
is being established and maintained. 


This demand is being supplied 
by national distribution through 
the wholesale and retail drug trade. 


SIOMINE CUPRITONE 
OXIPHEN PELLITOL 
CYTINZYME PHENSAL 


PITMAN-MOORE 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
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Since 1798 our dealings with the wholesale drug trade have 
proven of mutual advantage and we shall continue our policy to 
supply the retail trade through the accepted wholesale channels. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


A complete line in small packages and in bulk 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
OLEO RESINS 
BALSAMS 


Peru - Copaiba - Tolu 


VANILLA 
All kinds 


Anethol Citral Eucalyptol Oil Camphor Sassafrassy Oil Sassafras Artificial Safrol 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches: 


Factory and Laboratories: Bayonne, N. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
232 Milk Street 180 N. Wacker Drive 503 Arch Street 315 Olive Street 923 E. 3rd St. 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products’’ 











its ceaseless motion in the direction of 
human affairs. 


Preparing for the New Order 


With these desperate and intolerable 
conditions the American spirit was near- 
ing its breaking point; courage was gone; 
the future seemed hopeless; the entire 
world was laboring under a handicap 
which threatened stagnation; our very 
civilization seemed to be uprooted, torn 
up and laid waste. We are now jaying 
the foundation on which to build a new 
order of human development. The na- 
tional recovery act, an ambitious and 
daring program developed out of many 
minds with conflicting thoughts and op- 
Posing interests, is determined to impose 
a mandate on industry and commerce 
that it is hoped will eventually be for the 
good of all. An amazing and gratifying 
response was accorded this new thought. 
In true American fashion the great mass 
of our people have rallied to the banner 
bearing the blue eagle, evidently con- 
vinced that this bird—the emblem of our 
national unity, would in its flight in- 
dicate the direction we should take to 
Utopia. Our President and his coworkers 
were willing to assume a grave responsi- 
bility in their endeavor to harmonize in- 
dustry, stimulate improvement, encour- 
age recovery, modify restrictive laws, and 
with a firm hand compel where necessary 
an adjustment of unbalanced operations. 
Truly a courageous undertaking which 
can succeed only if it has the complete 
support and confidence of all concerned, 
yet so delicately constructed that dire and 
— results must be contemplated if it 
ails. 

Realizing the desperate condition of in- 
dustry as a whole and the drug industry 
in particular, with the realization that 
something had to be done, a number of 
individuals—important factors in our in- 
dustry—seemed to sense the necessity of 
establishing a central agency through 
which the drug industry could express it- 
self and around which it might rally dur- 
ing the trying months ahead. And so the 
Drug Institute of America was organized 
by men of fine perception, unquestioned 
integrity and proven ability. To these 
men who have given so unselfishly of 
their time and who have dedicated their 
intelligence and effort to our industry, I 
say we owe a debt of gratitude that can- 
not adequately be expressed in words. 
May their achievement build for them a 
monument that will reach into the heav- 
ens. May the results of their efforts be 
quickly apparent and unite us all in a 
closer relationship, with confidence, cour- 
age and co-operation the cornerstone of 
our future development, so that by united 
effort we can visualize to ourselves and 
others the potential strength of drugdom 
and, in harmony with the desires of our 
national government, co-operate in the 
achievement of our fondest hopes. 


Specifically, what must we contemplate 
during the year that is ahead; what are 
the problems that confront us; how may 
we organize to meet them? These ques- 
tions must be answered and our prob- 
lems must be solved. The interdepend- 
ence of the various branches of the drug 
industry has been definitely demonstrated. 
The effect of weakness in one branch 
affects the structure as a whole. The 
drug industry is quite prepared and well 
able to solve these problems and will do 
so provided its various divisions co-oper- 
ate in a fine spirit of fair play and with 
due regard for the rights of all. 


Movement for Closer Unity 


Former President Davis recommended 
that a committee should be appointed 
which would have as its purpose the 
development of a closer unity in our in- 
dustry. The plan on which we are now 
working contemplates exactly that, ex- 
cepting in a much broader way; it covers 
a wider scope in a more definite and more 
effective manner. The success of the 
Drug Institute of America will be meas- 
ured by the extent of co-operation it re- 
ceives from the industry as a whole. 


And so in planning for the future it 
would seem to me the most essential fac- 
tors in the set-up of our program are: 
what constitutes the wholesale drug busi- 
ness; what are our responsibilities to the 
manufacturer and retailer; what is our 
responsibility toward each other, toward 
ourselves and our employees? Are we en- 
titled to a fair return on our invested 
capital and efforts expended in the oper- 
ation of our complicated business—if so, 
what is necessary to achieve a reason- 
able result? My conviction is that a very 
small group of intelligent, fearless and 
conscientious men, familiar with the prob- 
lems confronting the drug industry in its 
various phases, can draw up a Magna 
Charta that will assure our industry fair 
play and guarantee us the right to earn 
a livelihood in our chosen profession. 
The importance of our industry alone 
justifies not only its existence but guar- 
antees its continuance. 


I wish I might at this time be more 
specific as to the position in which the 
legitimate full-service wholesale druggist 
finds himself today. Let us assume that 
the service he renders is indispensable, 
that the increasing demands on him must 
be met, because only through a complete 
service does he justify his existence and 
merit the confidence and good will of the 
manufacturer whom he serves and the re- 
tailer to whom he sells. Considering the 
many millions of dollars invested in mer- 
chandise stocks and the added millions 
in receivables, this impressive sum that 
is invested must be assured of a reason- 
able return. Add to this the thousands 
of human beings directly dependent on 
this branch of the drug industry and it 
seems to me its importance is manifest 
and fully apparent. 

There is evidently an increasing appre- 
ciation on the part of the larger manu- 
facturers for this service the legitimate 
wholesaler renders. For the splendid con- 
sideration shown already we wholesale 
druggists are deeply grateful. Certainly 
a servant is worthy of his hire and cer- 
tainly no servant has been more diligent 
in the discharge of his responsibility than 
has the wholesale druggist. The splendid 
work done through our secretary’s office 
in collaborating with others in the con- 
tact with manufacturers, working out 
mutually satisfactory plans during the 
past year, has been most gratifying to 
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all. I hope very much that this good 
work will be continued and that out of 
a better understanding of the service we 
render a more definite assurance of 
whole-hearted support may be the re- 
ward. Certainly we have the facilities, 
the desire and the ability to satisfy the 
most exacting demands. 


Our responsibility must encompass, of 
course, the problems of the retail drug 
trade. Through unfortunate’ circum- 
stances, practices have been forced upon 
our retail friends that they have been un- 
able to successfully combat; practices un- 
sound and destructive that must be elim- 
inated. As has been truthfully said, ‘‘The 
patents on the practice of price-cutting 
have expired.’’ The manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer, in friendly 
concourse—through fair and honest co- 
operation with the program of the na- 
tional recovery act—can do much to miti- 
gate these devastating practices and, 
while the job is a big one and cannot 
be achieved immediately, the present 
predicament emphasizes the importance 
of speedy action. And so I have great 
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hopes that before another year has passed 
there will be a closer relationship within 
our industry and, led by men of in- 
telligence and honest intent, much 
progress will have been recorded; and 
that we may again take pride and satis- 
faction in the legitimate wholesale drug 
business that has always stood for the 
best in human endeavor. 


Committee Work 


Much work has been done by our 
various committees that should not be 
unnoticed. By action of our board of con- 
trol, under the direction of Chairman A. 
Kiefer Mayer, and with the unselfish and 
untiring support of George V. Doerr, a 
complete survey of the service wholesalers’ 
coverage has been undertaken and prac- 
tically concluded. 

In collaboration with the National 
Business Machine Corporation and the 
Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University, Chairman Woodside of the 
manufacturers’ committee will, I hope, be 
able to make his complete report. It has 
been a tremendous undertaking. Eighty 
percent of our members have fully co- 
operated in furnishing the necessary in- 
formation so that a proper portrayal of 
our strength and usefulness might be 
submitted. 

Our committee on research and rela- 
tions, Chairman J. Freeman, should 
be greatly complimented and highly 
praised for the distribution of educational 
display material for use of the retailers 
and others. I hope that we may all realize 
the importance of the valuable work that 
our association is doing along these lines 
through the fine efforts of this committee. 
Thousands of letters have been received 
from all over the world commending us 
and the publicity resulting has been of 
the highest order and has done much to 
break down any ill will that might have 
existed between retailers and wholesalers 
in years gone by. 

The committee on employment and wel- 
fare has been diligent in the discharge of 
its responsibility. The report submitted 
last year at White Sulphur Springs was 
one of the effective documents to secure 
the approval of the administration for the 
temporary hour and wage schedule now in 
the wholesale druggists’ code. Secretary 
Kayton Smith, I am told, has a splendid 
report to submit this year. 


The work of our accounting committee, 
Chairman Austin Waite and Statistical 
Director H. J. Ostlund, I know has the 
fullest appreciation and the entire con- 
fidence of our membership. I am told 
that response to questionnaires sent out 
has been better this year than ever be- 
fore and only a very small minority have 
failed to give fullest cooperation. 


The committee on proprietary goods, 
Chairman E. P. Schrader, has done 
magnificent work, verry largely due to 
the fact that a fine spirit of cooperation 


has manifested itself and the results 
achieved speak for themselves. This 
committee has co-operated splendidly 


with Secretary Newcomb. More than 250 
conferences were held with manufacturers 
and over 350 direct contacts through cor- 
respondence have been maintained. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of merchandise has 
been placed on a stabilized basis during 
the year, thus preventing terrific losses 
to wholesale distributors. 

Right here I should like to read to you 
an extract from Revelations, 13: 16, 17 :-— 

“And he causeth all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, free and bond, to 
receive a mark in their right hand, or in 
their forehead. And that no man might 


buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
or the name of the beast, or the number 
of his name.” 

The mark of the blue eagie! 

Reference has already been made to 
the Drug Institute of America. At this 
time I want to give particular credit to 
one of our active members, A. Kiefer 
Mayer, who seems to have dedicated his 
life to this job. Certainly he has given 
practically all of his time and all of his 
fine intelligence to achieve a remarkable 
result. This institute has tremendous 
potentialities which I hope everyone will 
recognize and which more than 35,000 in- 
dividuals have under-written already. 


The work of the legislative committee, 
Chairman William J. Schieffelim, jr., work- 
ing with -Mr. Crounse (our Washington 
representative) has been energetic and 
effective in its work. Under existing con- 
ditions, particularly, direct representation 
in Washington is essential. We have no 
guarantee that the immediate future will 
be free of embarrassing and perplexing 
problems at our national capitol. We 
are, I feel, adequately and splendidly 
represented there now. 


The work of our committees on special 
lines, salesmen and_ selling methods, 
Chairmen Fitchen and Ashley, have very 
generously co-operated with our commit- 
tee on proprietary goods and _ thus, 
through a united effort, they share in 
fullest measure the satisfaction of work 
well done and result achieved. 


Local Club Meetings 


May I in passing emphasize again the 
very great value of our local club meet- 
ings. These have been maintained 
throughout the year with a better attend- 
ance than heretofore. These local meet- 
ings constitute the very heart and soul 
of sincere, genuine co-operation and ef- 
fort and provide the means of making 
effective, sound, stabilized progress. I 
do hope that the various districts will 
continue to hold these meetings and that 
out of them will grow a closer union 
based on confidence and good will, 

Our committees on credits and collec- 
tions, insurance, and membership have 
all diligently carried their responsibilities 
as will be evidenced by the reports to be 


- submitted by the respective chairmen— 


Messrs. and 


Loring. 


The national recovery act is making 
the problem of the wholesaler more 
definitely vital than in the past. Our 
industry extends to the retail drug trade 
over a hundred million dollars each day 
in credit. This figure is tremendously 
impressive and staggers us with’ its 
seriousness and importance. Definite op- 
portunities for economy will be visualized 
by our committee on insurance, yet I re- 
gret to say that thus far at least our 
membership has not been aroused to the 
opportunities available. 


On behalf of our membership commit- 
tee I want to say that it seems most de- 
sirable that all manufacturers allied to 
the drug industry should carry an as- 
sociate membership in our organization 
for their own protection and for the good 
of the industry as a whole. We are 
servants in a common cause. 


It is gratifying to be able to report 
(and this fact will be emphasized by our 
treasurer’s report) that in spite of un- 
favorable conditions our active and as- 
sociate membership dues are more nearly 
100 percent paid up than for many years 
in the past. It is estimated that 95 per- 
cent of all dues have been paid up to date. 


The very large and most representative 
gathering at this convention attests the 
splendid work of the committee on ar- 
rangements under the direction of Eli 
Lilly. It would be impossible to ade- 
quately express our thanks to them. 


In conclusion (and I realize that I have 
talked quite long enough) I want to re- 
iterate the appreciation that we of the 
official family feel for the esprit de corps 
that has been so splendidly demonstrated 
during the year of my incumbency as 
president—a year so full of interesting 
and vital developments that many hours 
might be utilized to comprehend it all. 
The generous attitude, the splendid rela- 
tionship, the mutual confidence and re- 
spect established forecasts, in my opinion, 
a greater unity for the future and as a 
result continued progress. 

Let us resolve together that the legiti- 
mate wholesale drug business has a place 
in the scheme of things; that we are 
proud of our affiliations with this great 
industry; that we pledge it our continued 
support; and that we dedicate our best 
efforts to it in the future as we have in 
the past. 

Chairman Van Gorder: It is now in 
order for the chair to entertain a mo- 
tion to receive the president’s address. 

A. Kiefer Mayer: I so move. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


Hutchins, Hawes, Mooney, 


Committee on President’s 
Address 


Chairman Van Gorder: It is my priv- 
ilege to announce the appointment of 
the committee on the president’s ad- 
dress :— 


Frank Garrett, chairman; Ludwig 
Schiff, Alfred P. Cook, Melvin F. Ol- 
son, T. O. Duff, George A. Kelly, 3d; 
E. H. Manth. 


(President 
chair.) 

President Meyer: In the first place, 
I want to apologize for a dereliction, 
but an acknowledgement should be 
made of the greetings brought by the 
various delegates. I am going to ask 
William J. Schieffelin, jr., if he won't 
be kind enough to acknowledge these 


Meyer resumed the 


greetings that came to us from our 
friends in the allied societies. Mr. 
Schieffelin. 


Response to Greetings 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.: In expressing 
the thanks and appreciation of the N. W 
D. A. for the messages brought us from 
kindred associations, I am struck by the 
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words—“‘hope,” ‘‘wonderful success”—that 
occur in most of their remarks. It seems 
to me that at best almost are not go- 
ing to attain everything that we hope and . 
wish for. At worst, I am equally con- 
vinced that the secret fears of so many 
are not going to be realized. Perhaps this 
homely philosophy may help us in cheer- 
ing and encouraging the few of our grand- 
children who already show signs of be- 
wilderment and discouragement, because 
things have moved slower than they hoped 
and they don’t yet see quite where they 
are going. 

If, with the realization of conditions and 
the understanding, that bewilderment is 
difficult for the clearest head to elude, we 
realize that patience and consideration 
must be given by all of us in seeking our 
needs and desires, tolerance to the needs 
and desires of the much greater groups of 
our fellow citizens, we can help bring 
closer our hopes. If alone with patience 
and tolerance we can keep our faith and 
courage and energy working to the full, 
we can believe that the present rosy dawn, 
though still surrounded by some clouds, 
will broaden into clear day. 


President Meyer: Thank you, 
Schieffelin, 

Mr. Kiefer Mayer asks that the dele- 
gates who have spoken this morning, 
extending their greetings on behalf of 
the various associations, should be the 
guests of the board of control at a 
luncheon this noon in the diningroom 
adjoining the main diningroom. So 
won’t you gentlemen who have so gen- 
erously spoken this morning arrange 
to meet with Mr. Meyer and his com- 
mittee promptly after the adjournment 
of the convention this morning in the 
diningroom adjoining the main dining- 
room, 

I am ow going to call for the report 
of Eli Lilly on Arrangements and En- 
tertainment. Mr. Lilly, please. 


Report on Arrangements 


Eli Lilly: The entertainment committee 
first wishes to announce that through the 
very great kindness of the hotel, the golf 
course and the tennis courts will be open 
without charge to the members of the 
N. W. D. A. during their stay. 

I should mention horseback riding. 
Those who are interested in ridi horses 
—and they have both three- and five-gait 


Mr. 
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Chairman on Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


horses here—will find at the taxi stand 
just at the front door they will be able to 
engage their horses whenever they desire. 


Now the program begins today properly 
at one-thirty with a special golf tourna- 
ment for the ladies, being of nine holes. 
The committee wish me to announce it 
will be ready hy one o’clock if they wish 
to start a little earlier than the program 
calls for. We should also like to urge 
more ladies to join the contest. So far 
very few have put their names down, I 
think not more than fifteen or twenty. 
So there will be plenty of room for more 
ludies. 

Then at 4 p. m. Miss Lucy Taggart has 
very graciously offered to have a tea for 
the ladie at the home of Mr. Thomas 
Taggart at Mount Aire, which is a very 
beautiful home, has very beautiful 
grounds, and I am sure it will be one of 
the most attractive entertainments that 
we have. Miss Taggart, as many of you 
know, is one of the most charming and 
talented persons in our State. 


At nine o'clock tonight (the time has 
been changed) there will be the reception 
in honor of President and Mrs. Meyer in 
this room. It will be followed by dancing 
and interspersed with a few entertain- 
ments. 

Tomorrow, Tuesday, at 12:30 p. m., 
there will be a luncheon for ladies at the 
French Lick Springs Golf Club, to be fol- 
lowed by bridge. Automobiles provided 
by the committee will leave the entrance 


of the hotel at twelve-thirty. Luncheon 
will be served at one o'clock. The ladies 
may return to the hotel any time they 
desire. 


At 1:00 p. m. tomorrow begins the great, 
long-planned-for golf tournament for the 
Drug Topics cup. The men who desire 
to enter this contest can get their lunch- 
eons as early as eleven-thirty, and the 
play will begin at one o’clock. It is up to 
you men to get out to the course. The 
buses and taxis leave the front door at 
any time you are ready. 

At 9:00 p. m. tomorrow vill be the car- 
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nival dance in this ballroom, which will 
be in the nature of a cotillion. 

On Wednesday at 10:30 a. m, will be an 
automobile trip for the ladies to Wyan- 
dotte Cave. A picnic lunch will be served 
and automobiles will leave from the main 
entrance of the hotel. This ride is about 
50 miles through some of the most beau- 
tiful country in Indiana, known as the 
Knobs. The roads are perfect. We will 
not retrace our steps at all. They will 
go one way and come back another. The 
Wyandotte Cave is the third largest cave 
in the United States, only the great Carls- 
bad and the Mammoth Cave being larger. 
It is very beautiful. On this ride you 
will see the winding of the Ohio River, 
and we can’t recommend it too highly for 
an interesting event for the ladies. 

At 8:30 p. m. we are going to see the 
first run of a talking picture entitled 
“Night Flight’. This, as was noted, is 
the first time it has been shown, and we 
have succeeded in getting a very good 
film, with very good actors and actresses. 
Helen Hayes, John and Lionel Barrymore, 
Clark Gable, Robert Montgomery and 
Myrna Loy are some of the actors. So 
you see it ought to be a good one. It 
will be followed by a “Silly Symphony,”’ 
one of those attractive color films which 
you are all so familiar with. 

Then after that, Roy Cropper, the orig- 
inal tenor in the “Student Prince,’’ will 
sing and will be accompanied by Owen 
Jones. That will be followed by dancing. 

At 3:30 p. m. on Thursday, October 5, 
there will be bridge and tea for the ladies 
on the mezzanine floor of the hotel here. 

Then at 7:30 p. m. Thursday will come 
the annual banquet, at which we wil! 
hear the remarks of our present present 
and the new president, and also an ad- 
dress by Dr. Dyer, professor of economics 
at Vanderbilt University. His humor 
seems to be as sound and attractive as 
his economics, so we can look forward to 
a very fine and interesting address. 

Now it is the desire of your entertain- 
ment committee to give you individual at- 
tention; so, if during the convention we 
can be of service to any of you, please let 
us know through the registration desk. 

In closing, I also want to call your at- 
tention to a few facts regarding registra- 
tion. The last news was there were 530 
people registered at the hotel for this 
convention, but only 450 had registered. 
So please let me urge you to have all the 
people connected with you register. 


President Meyer: Thank you again, 
Mr. Lilly, and your committee, and Mr. 
Zink and others who have given so 
much of-.their time to make our stay 
here a.pleasant one. 


I am now going to call on the chair- 
man of the committee on rates and 
routes, Percy Magnus, for his report. 


Report on Rates and Routes 


Percy Magnus: You can appreciate the 
fact that transportation is an important 
function in a group of this kind. Un- 
fortunately, facilities from French Lick 
Springs are not what they were in the 
days of 1927-28-29. We have established 
a transportation desk right alongside the 
porter’s desk; in attendance there will be 
two representatives of the Monon Route. 

We have arranged, providing there are 
available, seventy-five or more, the same 
special train from French Lick Springs 
to New York, the identical equipment that 
we had coming here, consisting of eight 
sleepers, an observation car, a club car, 
and a diner. That special train will leave 
Friday morning, October 6, at 9:30 a. m., 
Central Standard Time. We wil! arrive 
at Green Cactle at 12:27, leaving there at 
12:57, arriving at North Philadelphia at 
7:00 a.m., and New York, 8:35 a.m. 

; The regular service out of here is prac- 
tically the same schedule for New York. 

Tee Chicago service leaves French Lick 
at 9:05 a.m., arriving in Chicago at 5:30 
Pp. m., or leaving 10:00 p.m. and arriving 
the next morning at seven. The day train 
has a chair car and diner and the night 

train, coach and sleepers. The sleepers 
can be occupied any time after 9:00 p. m. 

It is most important that you imme- 
diately validate your tickets at the trans- 

portation desk. As you can appreciate, 
everyone more or less waits until the 
last minute to take care of that important 
function. As these men will be on duty 
practically day and night, may I suggest 
that you take time by the forelock and 
act promptly. 

Reservations can be made through the 
medium of these representatives. They 
will take care of picking up your Pullman 
tickets and putting them in an envelope 
and placing them in the box at the desk 
in the office. 

Unfortunately, coming from New York, 
there was slight confusion on the part 
of some baggage. May I suggest, in re- 
turning, that you give specific instruc- 
tions to the porter so that there will be 
no loss of baggage on your return home. 

The committee will be very glad to an- 
swer any questions, give any information 
that you may require. For those not re- 
turning to New York or Chicago, the rep- 
resentative will give you detailed data as 
may be desired. 

Thank you. 

President Meyer: Right now a most 
interesting part of our program will 
give you some facts in which you are 
going to be tremendously interested. 
I have this telegram from Robert L. 
Lund, received this morning, which I 
am going to read: 

Awfully sorry cannot be with you. 
Found only yesterday afternoon could not 
come and then had no opportunity to send 
statement. Mr. Heyniger will tell the 
NRA story and answer any questions 
about recovery program. There seems 
every probability that drug code will be 
approved as now framed. Best wishes.— 
ROBERT L. LUND. 

I know that we are all so intensely 
interested in this great problem that is 
ours and that we are impatient to hear 
it as promptly as possible, even though 
it may be taking an unfair advantage 
of C. L. Heyniger, who just arrived 
this moment. I am going to introduce 
him now and ask him to make his ad- 
dress, pinch-hitting for Mr. Lund. 

Mr. Heyniger. 


The Making of NRA Codes 
for Industry 


C. L. Heyniger: I don’t think I need the 
microphone. I remember years ago when 
I was a small boy in a small town that 
when I went to the barber shop, I had to 
sit on a box. I think the same thought 
is applicable today. I don’t think I need 
any platform or any loud-speker of any 
kind to talk to you. 

I think my coming out here today to 
represent the Industrial Advisory Board 
and Mr, Lund is somewhat the same sort 
of thing that happened to me some years 
ago in business. I happened to be a clerk 
in the executive offices of a well-known 
corporation and drawing very little sal- 
ary, but sitting in most resplendent at- 
mosphere, mahogany desks, mahogany 
tables, and I had a chance to see all the 
big shots and braés hats of our industry. 

It used to amuse people tremendously 
when some person would come to this 
corporation and they would say, ‘We 
would like to see one of the big men of 
your corporation,” and so they would 
turn to me, although a clerk, and send 
me out to talk to this man as one of the 
big men of the corporation. 

So I suppose that the same sort of a 
thing has happened today. I have been 
sent out here to talk to you as one of the 
big men of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. But please accept that under- 
standing, that, after all, my position with 
NRA is a very humble one. 

At five minutes before twelve on the 
morning of June 16 of this year, the na- 
tional industrial recovery act was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. In sec- 
tion 1 of title I of the act, there is this 
declaration of policy:— 

“A national emergency productive of 
widespread unemployment and disorgan- 
ization of industry, which burdens inter- 
State and foreign commerce, affects the 
public welfare, and undermines the stand- 
ards of living of the American people, is 
hereby declared to exist. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of Congress to 
remove obstructions to the free flow of 
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interstate and foreign commerce which 
tend to diminish the amount thereof; and 
to provide for the general welfare by pro- 
moting the organization of industry for 
the purpose of co-operative action among 
trade groups, to induce and maintain 
united action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanctions 
and supervision, to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices, to promote the full- 
est possible utilization of the present pro- 
ductive capacity of industries, to avoid 
undue restriction of production (except as 
may be temporarily required), to increase 
the consumption of industrial and agri- 
cultural products by increasing purchas- 
ing power, to reduce and relieve unem- 
ployment, to improve standards of labor, 
and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and 
to conserve natural resources.” 


The Administrative Set-Up 

Not long after that, the National Re- 
covery Administration was set up with 
General Johnson as the Administrator. I 
don’t know how much you men really 
know about the National Recovery or- 
ganization, but I want to tell you very 
briefly that it consists of 1,200 people, 
divided into about eighteen departments, 
each one being headed by a deputy ad- 
ministrator. 

Then in addition to that there are three 
boards:—The Labor Advisory Board, the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, and the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board, that have been 
appointed by the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Not long after the NRA had been set 
up, code-making begao, and it was soon 
seen that the task with which that ad- 
ministration was faced was a much big- 
ger one than at first had been appre- 
ciated, and that the work on permanent 
codes was going to be one that would 
take a considerable amount of time. For 
that reason, What we call PRA, the Presi- 
dent's re-employment agreement, was 
gotten out, and by this time it now blan- 
kets the United States. Blue eagles are 
everywhere, and a great deal has been 
accomplished in a very short time through 
the use of this PRA. 

My real function here today is to talk 
to you about the making of permanent 
codes in Washington. We consider the 
P.R.A. a temporary thing, and it is with 
a more interesting permanent code that 
I think you and I should be concerned. 


Processing of Codes 


Now what is the Washington machin- 
ery for processing codes? As you prob- 
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ably know, industry prepares its code— 
sometimes industry prepares several codes 
—and that code is either sent or brought 
to Washington and it starts through the 
works. The legal department checks it. 
The organization of the deputy admin- 
istrator to whom it has been assigned 
works on it. The code analysis division 
analyzes it with extreme care and eventu- 
ally the code committee of the industry 
is called to Washington to discuss the 
code at what we call a preliminary hear- 
ing. Now a preliminary hearing is con- 
ducted by a deputy admnistrator or his 
assstant, usually in his office, and there 
are at present the code committee of the 
industry, representatives of the legal di- 
vision, the planning and research division 
and the three boards that I have re- 
ferred to, 

The chief function of those present 
from the administration is not to write 
the code for the industry, because please 
understand very carefully that this whole 
code-making business is something that 
is being done by industry itself. The 
government is not writing these codes. 
These codes are your codes, written by 
you, and the men from the administration 
simply sit in to see that you suy what 
you mean to say and that you don't get 
into these codes things that would not be 
fair to people in your industry, people in 
other industries, or to the nation as a 
whole. Please let’s understand that in 
the beginning, that these codes are in- 
dustries’ codes and not government codes 
that are imposed upon industry by the 
administration. 

The preliminary hearing begins; the 
code is read and discussed for hours. The 
legal man is interested in substance and 
form. The labor man is interested in 
fewer days in the week, in fewer hours 
in each day, in child labor, in the pres- 
ervation of existing labor agreements, in 
safety, sanitation, representation on the 
code authority of the industry, and a 
great many other questions, even coming 
down to the point of being tremendously 
interested in seeing that the members of 
this industry or at least its employees are 
paid in lawful currency or by a negoti- 
able check. 

The representative of the consumers’ 
board is very much interested in those 
questions that have to do with the stabi- 
lization of prices or the fixing of prices, 
the control of production, limitation of 
capacity and other questions of that kind 
which he thinks vitally affect the con- 
sumers. 

The representative of the research and 
p'anning division is out for all the data 
that he can possibly get about the indus- 
try and in addition to that he is very 
vitally interested in the broad economic 
aspects of the code. 

The representative of the Industrial 
Advisory Board takes part in the discus- 
sions and does what he can to see that 
industry is fairly represented and that 
the code is written in such a manner as 
to be absolutely fair to all members of 
the industry. 


Public Hearings on Codes 


Now the hearing goes on for some 
hours and the suggestions are made, and 
at the conclusion of the hearing the code 
is rewritten and it is said to be ready for 
public hearing. Now a public hearing is a 
much more formal affair. It is conducted 
in a suitable place, in a more formal but 
friendly manner. The Deputy Adminis- 
trator at this time, not the assistant dep- 
uty, usually presides, and he is. sur- 
rounded by his advisers and all of those 
interests that are particularly involved in 
this code are represented and allowed to 
present their side of the case and to do 
everything they can to shoot the code 
full of holes. 

At those public hearings you have rep- 
resentatives of organized labor; women 
are represented to see that women get a 
square deal and that women receive an 
equal wage for equal work. You will 
find minority groups from the industry 
represented, and you are apt to find in 
some of these hearings a very large at- 
tendance and a great deal of interesting 
discussion. 

After the code comes out of public 
hearing, it is then worked upon. There 
are often some additional hearings of an 
informal sort. The code is rewritten, 
polished up and sent out to the three 
advisory boards that must approve it be- 
fore General Johnson will forward it with 
his approval to the President for signa- 
ture. Once it is approved by these boards, 
General Johnson approves it, sends along 
an endorsement, and it is signed by the 
President, and then usually about ten 
days after that it becomes law. 

You must realize that a code is not 
purely a co-operative document that a 
man may or may not subscribe to. Once 
the code has been approved, it is law 
and it is absolutely binding upon every 
member of the industry, regardless of 
whether or not he has assented to it. 


Well, now, how is this machinery work- 
ing? I am afraid what I have said so 
far sounds a little bit academic and as 
if it might have come out of a textbook 
or manual. I would like to talk to you 
in a very friendly, simply way, if I may, 
and I think we can do that by honestly 
talking about how this thing is actually 
working. 


The Codemaking Man 


Well, you can ask one of your friends 
that I have seen pass through some of 
the forty-three preliminary hearings that 
I have attended as a representative of 
the Industrial Advisory Board, and he 
will say, “Not so good.”” I would like to 
follow that man for you, if I may, just 
through the experience that he has been 
through to see if we can’t understand his 
position and his state of mind a little 
bit more clearly. 

This man, sometime after June 16, 1933, 
began to take an interest in codemaking, 
and he got together with some of the 
men in the same industry in the same 
region and talked code. As a result of 
that he was appointed to go to Chicago 
as a representative of that region to assist 
in making a national code, and at Chicago 
he spent many days and late nights try- 
ing to work out with his associates a 
national code. And as a result of that, 
he was selected by that group as a mem- 
ber of a committee to go to Washington 
to submit the code to the administration. 

Well, this man, you know, is a what 
I call big shot, a brass hat in his in- 
dustry and in his home town. He runs 


He has worked hard 
for everything he has. He has a very 
nice, comfortable, pleasant, mahogany- 
paneled office. He has handy humidors 
and possibly, handy decanters. Every 
morning his secretary puts fresh flowers 
on his desk, and nearby a dial records 
the daily production as each unit rolls 
off the line. 

Well, this man some nice, hot, heavy, 
humid August morning gets off a sleeper 
in Washington, and he goes to a _ hotel 
and he goes from hotel to hotel and finds 
them crowded with codemakers, and he 
is told that perhaps if he comes back 
in the evening, they may find him a room. 
Well, you know he is particularly hot and 
uncomfortable and he was very anxious 
to have a bath and clean clothes because 
he wanted to look right when he came 
into the presence of General Johnson, or, 
who knows, possibly the President himself. 

Well, about ten o’clock he, with his 
committee, appears at the appointed place 
in the beautiful Department of Commerce 
building, where we work, and he finds, 
much to his surprise and regret, that he 
is not going to be handled by General 
Johnson, nor by the Deputy Administrator, 
but by an assistant deputy. Then he and 
his friends go to this man’s office- and 
what do they find? Well, they find that 
there is confusion there, and they look 
over at the deputy or assistant deputy 
and find he looks young and they wonder 
what he really knows about their busi- 
ness. Telephones are ringing; doors are 
banging; two stenographers strike noisy 
typewriters; office boys run in and out. 
There is a great deal of chaos. The fans 
are blowing, and it doesn’t remind him a 
bit of his lovely mahogany-paneled office 
at home. 

He looks around for a place to sit down 
and he finds there are not enough chairs. 
Men are perched on desks and on tables, 
and he seems very much disturbed that 
he hasn’t some comfortable place to sit, 
but finally someone brings him a tiny, 
little, uncomfortable stenographer’s chair 
with a seat just big enough for a Persian 
kitten. 


his business well. 


The Making of a Code 


But, of course, as I have told you, he 
is surrounded by his own committee and 
the representatives of the different boards 
and the different divisions, and he looks 
at these people as they introduced as ad- 
visors. He sees a number that look pretty 
young, and he sees one girl there as an 
advisor who is still in her twenties, and 
he wonders if these people after all are 
competent to advise in the making of this 
most important document. 

Finally the meeting begins and it goes 
on and on and on and on, and about mid- 
night this code over which he and his 
friends have labored so diligently and 
which has been drafted by some rather 
expensive legal talent, is cut into ribbons. 
I don’t mean that the code is discarded, 
but there are so many suggestions, so 
many questions about it that when they 
leave, they feel rather unhappy that their 
code has received that sort of treatment. 
And the code committee goes back to the 
hotel, works for three or four days and 
nights, and finally produces a code that 
the Assistant Deputy Administrator feels 
he can approve for public hearing. 

Well, when this man of ours gets back 
to his home town and crawls down from 
the Washington sleeper, you meet him on 
the street and say to him, “Well, George, 
what about all this code-making in 
Washington? How is it going? What do 
you think of it?’”’ And he shakes his head 
and says, “Bill, not so good’’. 

You may think that is a bit overdrawn; 
possibly it is a little; but, gentlemen, I[ 
have seen a great many code committees 
and a great many distinguished gentle- 
men of that kind go through that sort of 
an experience. 

But, after all, regardless of experience 
of that kind, the final result is good. The 
code that is coming out from those dis- 
cussions is a very muh better code than 
went in. It naturally will be subjected 
to less discussion at a public hearing than 
it would had that preliminary hearing not 
been held. 


The Progress Made 


May I give you a few figures on code- 
making to date? As I understand it, the 
President has approved about thirty 
codes. There are supposed to be 116 that 
have passed through public hearing. 
Seven hearings were in process when 
left Washington, and a great many codes 
had already passed through preliminary 
hearings, and we are now processing 
about five codes a day through prelimi- 
nary hearings. 

Well, not many codes have been ap- 
proved. But, as you know, those few that 
have been approved covered the big in- 
dustries—lumber, petroleum, iron and 
steel, bituminous coal, shipbuilding, tran- 
sit, automobiles, and so on. Naturally, 
the number of men employed by those 
big, basic industries is very large. 

What are the difficulties? Thirty codes 
approved and some people have esti- 
mated, not officially, but we get various 
estimates in Washington, that there are 
now 1,000 codes on file and that when we 
are through, we will probably have from 
1,800 to 3,000 codes. Thirty approved; 
possibly 3,000 to go! 

What are the difficulties Well, dur- 
ing the war, the whole cry before the 
armistice was, “On to Berlin’. After the 
armistice, it was changed to, “Get the 
boys home for Christmas’. The result, 
as many of you know, was a jam at the 
French ports, and many of us had to 
spend two or three hours going to break- 
fast at Brest. ‘The same sort of thing 
has happened in Washington. We sud- 
denly decided on June 16 to put all in- 
dustry under codes and the cry became, 
“On to Washington with your code. Nine 
million men re-employed before Christ- 
mas’”’. 

Well, of course, that produced a jam in 
Washington. It was absolutely impossible 
to do this job. Today the country is really 
impatient because of the fact that this job 
has not been accomplished better than it 
has. Well, you know, gentlemen, today 
it is much easier to kill a man than it is 
to find a job for him. And during the war, 
with the help of knives and clubs and 
rifles and bayonets and tanks and poison 
gas and mines and bombs and subma- 
rines and battleships and flame-throwers 
and goodness knows what, it took 60,000,- 








000 men four years to kill 9,000,000 men, 
and yet the people of this country seem to 
expect that General Johnson with his 
army of 1,200 in Washington can put 
9,000,000 men back to work in 107 days! 


Difficulties of the Job 


To really appreciate the difficulties of 
this job, you have got to be a common 
citizen like I am and go down to Wash- 
ington and take part in codemaking. I 
have been very much amused to find out 
what a short step it is from common, ordi- 
nary, garden variety type of citizenship 
to becoming a government official, and I 
have a very amusing time when some of 
these hard-boiled manufacturers come in 
and look at me across the table, pound 
their fists and say, “You gentlemen in 
government have got to do something 
about this situation. Where is your cour- 
age? Why don’t you rise up and meet 
these tasks with which you are con- 
fronted?” 

We sit there, just calm, ordinary, gar- 
den varieties of citizens like they are, but 
they seem to have an entirely different 
thought about what we are, simply be- 
cause we are on the other side of the 
desk, 

As you know, this NRA is not made up 
of politicians and permanent government 
people. It is made up primarily of dol- 
lar-a-year men and other people that have 
gone down to Washington to try to help 
this thing along. 

What are some of the other difficulties? 
We have the number of codes and we have 
the speed and pressure of the people and 
employers to get these codes written. 
What are some of the other difficulties? 
Well, codes are most interesting docu- 
ments. They are not very interesting to 
the layman. I remember reading some of 
the first codes and they were very tire- 
some, tedious things that sounded to me 


full of legal phrases that meant very 
little. But you know these codes not 
only have in them provisions that relate 


to hours and wages and labor. You see 
the country thinks the code has nothing 
much in it but things that affect labor. 
But manufacturers who feel that they are 
conceding something by shortening hours 
and increasing wages naturally want to 
get something in return and therefore we 
find introduced into these codes for our 
consideration such interesting questions 
as these:—The preservation of natural 
resources, as in the lumber code and the 
oil code; the allocation of production; the 
control of production; machine hours; the 
limitation of capacity; the stabilization of 
price ; price-fixing ; and a hundred and one 
different things that clever lawyers and 
a lot of interesting people of industry have 
introduced into these codes to try to make 
them something that will be worth the 
additional investment that is coming by 
increasing wages and shortening hours. 
Now it takes time to go through all 
these things. Think how long it took to 
prepare the lumber code. When you take 
the whole lumber industry and get in- 
volved in all these questions of cost-fix- 
ing and definite allocation of production, 
you are dealing with a tremendous sub- 
ject. As you know, the Chief Forester of 
the United States said when that code was 
approved that it was the greatest advance 
that has ever been made in this country 
toward the preservation of our forests. 


Some of these documents are tremendous 
things and they take a great deal of time 
and talk to fiually get them to a point 
where they fairly well meet the approval 
of all those people interested. 


Variety and Breadth 

Now you should see some of the codes 
that we get in Washington. The titles 
really dont mean very much. You look 
at a title—well, what would you get from 
some of these? These are just a tew of 
the titles that come through :—We have 
the wooden plug and bung industry; then 
we have the gold fish growers, Eastern 
and Western; hog rings; masonry chim- 
ney industry; steel posture chair; butter 
tub industry; bird cages industry ; gum- 
ming industry; pipe nipple industry; here 
is a tough one—viscose extrusion indus- 


try; cap and crown closure industry; 
gas cock industry; plumbago crucible 
industry. 


We go into hearings, not that we don’t 
understand the code; we don’t even know 
what the title means. 

One of our men in Washington did a 
very clever thing. He brought about a 
code for fabricated metal products which 
includes 200 or 300 industries. Let me 
read you just a few of the ones that are 
included. We start off pretty well be- 
cause we have got the rat trap manu- 
facturers and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Then we have the animal traps; 
eccat and hat hook; egg beaters; food 
choppers; bird cages and stands; pin 
manufacturers, Do you see the diffi- 
culty? We have the pin manufacturers 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works un- 
der the same code. Then there is the 
Pullman Car Company. Well, that shows 
you the sort of thing we are dealing with, 


I remember going into a hearing one 
morning with a man dealing with a very 
difficult group, and we looked into the 
audience and there were 100 men there, 
representing this industry. They had 
twelve different codes. Oh, they were not 
a nice, harmonious, pleasant association 
like this one. They didn’t even speak to 
each other. I don’t think there were two 
manufacturers in the group that would 
really speak to the other. By evening, 
this very clever administrator had them 
down to two codes. He did a very clever 
thing, I thought. He just took this group 
of about twenty-five men and put them 
in a room. I happened in there about 
two o’clock in the afternoon and they 
were fighting and battling and arguing, 
and I came back again at midnight and 
they were all worn out. They were just 
slumped down in their chairs and they 
had gotten organized. They were speak- 
ing to each other and their code was 
actually completed at midnight. That is 
the type of thing that the administration 
has to deal with in Washington. 

But through all these difficulties, the 
NRA has been plowing along and every- 
body is working hard. The Department 
of Commerce building is never dark, and 
the codes are coming off the line faster 
and faster. 


“New Deal” Economics 


If you will bear with me for a few 
minutes longer, I would like to read you 
a very brief excerpt from a book called 
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“A Primer of ‘New Deal’ Economics,” 
written by Donald Richberg, who is the 
counsel for NRA in Washington. If you 
want to read again this thing that I shall 
read you, (it won’t take me very long, 
perhaps five minutes) it is in the October 
Reader's Digest. I happened to find it 
coming out on the train. I thought it 
was so good that you could forget all of 
my speech and if you remembered some 
of the things in this, my trip would have 
been worth while. So will you bear with 
me for a few minutes while I just read 
some of this: 

“The success of this great adventure 
will depend largely on the ability of the 
managers of private business to accept a 
new opportunity for self-government in 
industry. If it should fail, it will not 
be a failure of government; it will be 
the failure of an industrial system which 
the industrial recovery act seeks to im- 
prove in order that its value may be pre- 
served. It will mean either that the sys- 
tem is fundamentally unsound, or that 
the present managers of private industry 
are incapable of operating it successfully. 

“The forces of the depression have not 
been conquered merely by a rise in com- 
modity prices or in the market quotations 
of stocks and bonds. We have still mil- 
lions of men and women out of work: we 
are spending millions of dollars every day 
to keep these unemployed masses and 
their dependents from starvation. In this 
emergency, when the whole power of the 
Federal government is being exerted to 
give business men an opportunity for a 
united drive to re-employ the workers 
and to pay wages sufficient to provide a 
market for industrial and agricultural 
products, there can be no honorable ex- 
cuse for the man who palsies the na- 
tional purpose with legalistic arguments. 

“As the legal adviser of the National 
Recovery Administration, let me indicate 
the futility of debate over questions of 
er law in this critical situa- 

on. 


No Constitutional Conflict 


“First, there is no change of any pro- 
vision of the constitution attempted by 
this law. All the time-honored consti- 
tutional rights of the individual remain 
unmodified. 

“Second, there exists no constitutional 
right to do anything which is forbidden 
by this law. There is no constitutional 
right to compete unfairly; and there is 
no business competition which is more 
unfair or more harmful to all the people 
than the competition of low wages and 
long hours, which the national recovery 
act seeks particularly to eliminate. 


“And finally, Constitutional rights are 
not invaded by proclamations, or state- 
ments of public policy, or even by grants 
of extraordinary power to meet extraor- 
dinary needs. They are invaded only by 
the exercise of force to take from a man 
a liberty or a property right, of which 
he may not be lawfully deprived. Let me 
say now, and emphatically, that the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration expects to 
operate so far inside the boundaries of 
Constitutional power that judicial determi- 
nation, even of borderline cases, will not 
be necessary. 

“The administration’s effort to en- 
courage the inte ligent planning of in- 
dustrial activities calls for the collection 
and analysis of economic data, both by 
trade and industrial groups and by the 
Recovery Administration itself. This in- 


trusion of trained economists into the 
councils of business may alarm many self- 
sufficient business men. These  hard- 
headed managers, who have hitherto 


viewed the supreme achievement of a 
business enterprise as a reduction in the 
payroll, coupled with an increased output, 
and who have not felt the slightest re- 
sponsibility for maintaining mass pur- 
chasing power, are now suddenly asked 
to observe that employees are rea'ly cus- 
tomers and that the supreme achievement 
of a business enterprise may be to pay out 
as much money as possible in wages with- 
out producing more goods than the market 
will absorb. 

“Recognizing this profound difficulty 
of adjusting the habits and prejudices of a 
lifetime to the requirements of a national 
emergency, the recovery act was written 
in the confident belief that, nevertheless, 
the great majority of business men are 
ready to take intelligent action, to ac- 
cept their responsibilities courageously, 
and to co-operate with their fellows and 
with their government. It will be only 
the failure of our industrial leadership 
to accept its great opportunity for self- 
service, combined with public service, 
which may make necessary the exercise, 
of those reserved powers of government 
which are described as dictatorial, but 
which are in fact only powers of self- 
preservation, 


Lesson Not to Be Forgotten 

“In the fourth year of the worst depres- 
sion of our history we came upon a day 
when every bank had to close its doors, 
when more than twelve million willing 
workers were seeking in vain to earn a 
livelihood, when Federal, State and private 
agencies were forced to borrow hundreds 
of millions of dollars to keep one-third 
of our population from starvation. We 
came upon a day when not only the con- 
tinuance of our social-economic system, 
but the very existence of our government 
depended upon united and immediate ac- 
tion to stem the forces of the depression 
before the onrushing hour of economic 
collapse and political chaos should arrive. 


“Can it be that this bitter lesson has been 
so soon forgotten? Can it be that now, 
when the sun is breaking through the 
heavy clouds, the American people are 
foolish enough to trust themselves once 
more to the guidance of men who have 
no plan, no program for the general wel- 
fare, no understanding of the obligations 
to the common good that arise out of 
power to control the industries of the 
nation? 

“The answer to this question is written 
plain in the universal support of the 
President's program of economic recovery. 
There is no choice presented to American 
business between intelligent y planned and 
controlled industrial operations and a re- 
turn to the gold-plated anarchy that mas- 
queraded as ‘rugged individualism.’ There 
is only the choice between private and 
public election of the directors of industry. 
If the privately elected directors and the 
privately chosen managers of industry 


fulfill their responsibility, they will end 
all talk of dictatorships and governmental 
control of business. But if they hold 
back, if they fumble their great opportu- 
nity, they may suddenly find that it has 
gone forever. 

“Tt is not my faith that the managers 
of industry should be chosen by popular 
ballot. No man, to my knowledge, who 
has an active part in the ‘NRA is seeking 
the political socialization of industry. But 
unless industry is sufficiently socialized 
by its private owners and managers so 
that great essential industries are op- 
erated under public obligations appro- 
priate to the public interest in them— 
the advance of political control over pri- 
vate industry is inevitable. 

“The great adventure of the recovery 
act lies in this effort to find a democratic 
and a truly American solution of the 
problem that has produced dictatorships 
in at least three great nations since the 
World War.” 

There is no man more familiar with 
the National Industrial Recovery Act than 
Mr. Richberg. 


Industrial Advisers 


Mr. Lund told me he was going to 
say something to you about the Industrial 
Advisory Board, and I wouldn’t need to 
Say anything to you about it. May I 
devote just one minute to that? The 
National Industrial Recovery Board is 
composed of a group of distinguished men, 
such as Gerard Swope, Walter Teagle, 
Alfred B. Sloan, and men of that type, 
and I can assure you that they are doing 
everything in their power to see that in- 
dustry’s interests are properly represented 
in the administration. 

In addition to those distinguished men, 
there is a smaller group of yery less 
distinguished men, but capable ones, that 
are taking part in the making of these 
codes, and for the last six weeks, I can 
assure you that actually in the code 
making process itself, industry has been 
properly represented by representatives 
of the Industrial Advisory Board. 


In addition to that, for each public 
hearing our board selects the most dis- 
tinguished man in each industry to ad- 
vise the Deputy Administrator at that 
time, and at the conclusion of the public 
hearing, he writes a report to the board, 
either recommending or disapproving of 
the code. If I had time, I think I could 
tell you something that might be of in- 
terest about the detailed operations of the 
board, but I can assure you there is a 
group of intelligent, conscientious men in 
Washington seeking to protect your in- 
terests. 


. Idea Much Confused 

Now may I come to a _ conclusion? 
There is much confusion in the United 
States now about this whole NRA idea. 
If | were to suddenly say to you men in 
one hour I am going to return here and 
make an announcement that is going to 
be of very serious moment to each one of 
you, the nature of which I could not then 
reveal, I can assure you that when I left 
the room there would be the greatest 
chaos here, all sorts of discussion about 
what | really meant. 

Industrv is anxious to know what its 
code is going to be; employers are anx- 
ious to know what the code is going to 
have in it for them; and the people of the 
nation are very anxiously awaiting these 
codes to find out how they are actually 
going to apply to them. There is a great 
deal of unrest. Much of it, I think, is 
probably purposely developed to possibly 
influence a code in one direction or an- 
other. For that reason, may I ask you 
gentlemen here to withhold your judg- 
ment of the whole NRA idea until you 
have had a chance to see some of these 
permanent codes actually in application, 
actually in effect? Becuuse as each code 
goes through and comes to a very definite 
conclusion, I think the men that are in- 
fluenced by that code generally feel that 
a great step has been taken. 

When you think what the Forester of 
the United States said about the lumber 
code; when you realize the chaotic con- 
dition of the oil industry and the fact it 
has been given some encouragement 
through this code; when you know of the 
difficulties there have been in such in- 
dustries as the textile industry and oth- 
ers, I think the participants in those af- 
fected by those codes wil! tell you that 
they hold out great opportunities for en- 
couragement. 


Good Has Been Done 

Now I believe many good things have 
been accomplished so far. Men have been 
put back to work. It is estimated the 
lumber code alone will re-employ 100,000 
men. Wages have been increased; buy- 
ing power has particularly been increased 
in the South. As you know, wages in 
some lumber camps in the South have 
been increased from 7 cents an hour to 
22% cents an hour. Child labor—every 
code that goes through contains a clause 
definitely limiting the employment of 
children to either sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. 

A friend of mine who is a very fine 
man, involved in that sort of thing fce 
years, tells me he has any number of 
cases on record of children of five years 
of age being employed. It is a very com- 
mon thing for children of seven years to 
be emplovea. For the first time in our 
history, to my knowledge, government is 
getting behind industry to help industry 
eradicate its own evils. 

An awfully important thing is the 
thinking that is being done. I know there 
is lots of bad thinking being done now; 
there is lots of scheming to defeat the 
purposes of these codes; but there has 
always been a lot of bad thinking. I 
think there is a tremendous amount of 
good thinking being done now between 
members of the same industry or trade in 
relationship or regarding the relation- 
ships toward each other, and also the re- 
lationship between that particular indus- 
try and the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. Sweatshops are on the way out, 
and, most important of all, the people of 
this nation really feel that we now have 
some sort of economic leadership that has 
action. There may be experiment in it, 
but something really is being done, some- 
thing is being attempted, and you know, 
gentlemen, this kind of thing really fits 
the American character awfully well. This 
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is courageous pioneering, and we are 8° 
nation of pioneers. I think when we get 
used to this idea that we are probably 
going to do it just as well as the many 
«ther things that we have done tnat have 
come along that have been aw‘ully vital 
in our history from time to time. 

Mr. Lund told me a story the other 
day about the application of a certain 
code in the South. His brother-in-law, I 
think, had this business and he went to 
a Negro and said, “Now, Sam, let’s see, 
you have been working sixty hours a 
week. You are now going to work forty- 
I have been paying you $6 a week. I am 
now going to pay you $12.” 

The Negro looked at him and_ said, 
“Mr. Henry, that just ain’t sense.” 

Well, I think many of you people prob- 
ably are of that same opinion regarding 
this whole NRA activity, that much of it 
“just ain’t sense,’’ but, gentlemen, if we 
do put men back to work, if we do in- 
crease the buying power of this country, 
it may give us just that little twist that 
is necessary to get this economic cycle off 
a dead center. 

‘Lnank you very much, 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


President Meyer: Please don’t leave 
the room. There are some important 
announcements to be made and there 
is to be a discussion on this vital sub- 
ject. So I am going to ask you please 
not to leave because you are going to 
be tremendously interested in the im- 
mediate future. 

I want to correct my introduction. 
While it is true that Mr. Heyniger is 
pinch-hitting for Mr. Lund, he is the 
direct representative of Mr. Whiteside, 
so that we are having this official mes- 
sage and it seems to me, from the ac- 
knowledgment of the message received, 
that we are strictly and strongly in 
sympathy with the statements made. 
by Mr. Heyniger. 

There are some questions, however, 
that should be asked, and questions are 
now in order. 


Questions on NRA 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.: I am sure we 
have all, as you said, been tremendously 
interested in the clear exposition of the 
progress in (Washington. I wonder if Mr. 
Heyniger is prepared to tell us what he 
can to date about the present status of 
the drug code in which we are all specifi- 
cally interested. 

Mr. Heyniger: First of all, may I cor- 
rect the statement just made about my 
being a direct representative of Mr. White- 
side. I was sent here by Mr. Stetinnius 
and Mr. Lund of the Industrial Advisory 
Board, and not by Mr. Whiteside. I don’t 
know how this misunderstanding de- 
veloped, but it may have been through 
some sort of thing that I don’t know about 
that your request may have come through 
Mr. Whiteside, and I am here most cer- 
tainly not as an official representative of 
Mr. Whiteside. 

Now to answer your question directly, 
I know absolutely nothing about the drug 


code. 
Appreciation for Whiteside 


A. Kiefer Mayer: There is a little fel- 
low walking around there in the new De- 
partment of Commerce building that ex- 
President Hoover built as a memorial 
who has got the patience of Job. He is 
one of those dollar-a-year men that Mr. 
Heyniger speaks about. He smokes 
cigarets; he lets you talk; he talks a 
little. He always wears a coat with 
sleeves that can be unbuttoned and rolled 
up. He rolls them up; walks out; talks 
to another group; and he returns, talks 
again, listens-and talks. I never in — 
life expect to see a living man on earth 
with the patience of A. D. Whiteside, the 
Deputy Administrator under General 
Johnson, who has been charged with the 
responsibilities of handling the drug 
codes. 

Mr. Whiteside expected to be here with 
us today. Unfortunately, some important 
work came up which made it impossible 
for him to leave Washington. Inasmuch 
as he is not here, I am going to make 
a motion that the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to write a telegram 
to Mr. Whiteside, that it is the unanimous 
consensus of the members of this associa- 
tion in attendance that we regret he is 
not here, but we want to express our 
whole-hearted appreciation for his pa- 
tience and time and anerar that he has 
rendered for American industry, and 
particularly the drug industry, because 
we all are deeply grateful, we in the drug 
industry, for having A. D. Whiteside as 
our Deputy Administrator. 

I so move you, Mr, President. 

(The motion was seconded variously, 
put to a vote and carried.) 


President Meyer: The telegram will 
be sent immediately. 

Are there any other questions you 
would like to ask? 

Ludwig Schiff: I wonder if it 
would be in order to embody in that 
telegram also a few words of thanks 
for having sent to us Mr. Heyniger, 
and for the very interesting and in- 
structive thoughts which he has left 
with us this morning. 

Mr. Mayer: I accept that. That is 
the difference between California hos- 
pitality and Indiana. 

President Meyer: I take by your 
applause there is no objection to that 
amendment. Hearing none, it will be 
so ordered. 

Are there any other questions: 
further motions or questions? 

Mr. Mayer: Bob Lund is going to 
be here tomorrow; they think. 

President Meyer: Mr. Heyniger, on 
behalf of the gentlemen assembled, I 
want to thank you very sincerely for 
coming, for your delightful talk, for 
the courage it gives us to carry on and 
the confidence that it has inspired in 
us. Thank you so much. 

I am now going to ask Secretary 
Newcomb to make some important an- 
nouncements, 


Any 
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CRUDE BOTANICAL DRUGS 


TESTED FOR THEIR QUALITY 


The largest and most complete stocks in the world, in 


WHOLE, GRANULATED, POWDERED, and CUT and SIFTED FORMS 





INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


























ACACIA GUMS CHARCOAL ROSIN 

ARABIC Powdered Powdered 

ee i se ae GHATTI GUM SANDARAC GUM 
Granulated and Powdered INDIAN GUM SAPONINE 

AGAR AGAR Karaya, all grades SOAP BARK 
All Grades IRISH MOSS Whole, Crushed, Powdered 

ALTHEA ROOT Bleached, Natural, Powdered Square Cut, Granulated 

ISINGLASS, RUSSIAN SOAP 

ecgeeney es LOCUST aoe Powdered, Castile and Neutral 

CATECHU GUM LYCOPODIUM TALHA GUM 

gna <a trmaamaaaae MASTIC GUM TRAGACANTH GUM 

Guia Ribbons, Sorts, Powdered 
Precipitated, Light and Heavy ORRIS ROOT All grades 





TESTED BOTANICAL DRUGS 


in canister packages 


INITIAL LINE LOOSE PRESSED HERBS 


in ounce cartons 





GOODS FOR THE TOILET PREPARATIONS MANUFACTURER 


























ALMOND MEAL PALE ROSE BUDS PATCHOULI LEAVES 

HENNA Color Tested LAVENDER FLOWERS SANDALWOOD CHIPS and Powder 

E Z WAV Finger Waving Solution ORANGE FLOWER PETALS 
We are very heavy importers and millers of SPECIAL STRENGTHS FOR THE EXPORT 

: Our Pyrethrum Fl doubl 
Sone ey go | that ls, tested for their Pyrethrine content, as well os for ADE. FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY. 
their killing power. FOLIAFUME: A combined Pyrethrum and Denis Extract for al 
oliage yess ouses, lawns orcas, vineyards and orchards. 

PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATE: The logical and prectical FOR THE MANUFACTURING TRADE ONLY. 





strength is 30 Ibs. of tested, assayed flowers to the gallon. W 

make such a product in our bYREFUME ‘Toe 30, the last ad RODINE: An improved concentrated Liquid Red Squill of high 
in scientific achievement of Pyrethrum. One gallon of Pyrefume toxicity, definitely tested for its killing power. 

with 29 gallons of Petroleum Distillate makes 30 gallons of stand- Ss POWDER: We h ir floated d 
ard ne household insect spray, representing 1 lb. of lowers SAE ee. ae oe Gy Hees powew 


to the gallon and conforming to the specifications of the National 


Association of Insecticides and Disinfectant Manufacturers. T ACT: Liaui : 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL oe net: oy Said, Rodent end Suid. 





S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


For the Manufacturing Trade Only 
132 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Reports on Membership 


Secretary Newcomb:—In order to fa- 
cilitate these proceedings and save time, 
I am going to request the chairman of the 
active membership committee and the 
chairman of the associate membership 
committee to permit me to read their re- 
ports and also to make some other an- 
nouncements. 

The report of your active membership 
committee is as follows :— 

Your active membership committee rec- 
ommends for election as active members 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation the following named wholesalers. 

This report of your committee has been 
referred to our board of control and has 
received the approval of the board. The 
names of the firms are as follows :— 

E. J. Barry, 54 Fulton street, New 
York. 
D. Kaltman & Co., Jersey City. 


Ketchum & Co., 24 Cliff street, 
York. 


Loewy Drug Company, Baltimore. 

Progressive Drug Company, 2346 Third 
avenue, New York. 

Spence-McCord Drug Company, LaCross, 
Wis. (Reinstated). 

These members each meet the require- 
ment for active membership of article XI 
of the N./W.D.A. 

In accordance with article XV, your 
committee recommends that these nom- 
inees for active membership be posted at 
the entrance of this meeting place for 
twenty-four hours, and that the report be 
taken up for final action as the next ses- 
sion.—Respectfully submitted, William J. 
Mooney, chairman. 

Mr. President, I move the report be 
received, as recommended. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Ludwig Schiff, put to a vote and 
carried.) 

Secretary Newcomb :—The report of the 
associate membership committee is as fol- 
lows :— 

Your associate membership committee 
recommends that the following list of 
manufacturers be elected associate mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. 

These members meet all of the require- 
ments for associate membership as set 
forth in article XI. The report of this com- 
mittee has been referred to and has the 
approval of the board of control, as pro- 
vided for in article XV. 

Your committee therefore moves that 
this report be received and posted at the 
entramce of this place of meeting for 
twenty-four hours, and be taken up for 
final action at the next meeting. 


The names are as follows :— 


Barbasol Company, Indianapolis. 

Campana Sales Company, Batavia, IIl. 

Edros Natural Products, Inc., 132 West 
Thirty-first street, New York. 

Hexin, Inc., Chicago. 

Lockwood Brackett Company, Waltham 
station, Beston. 

Lucky Tiger Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Modess Corporation, 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

National Oil Products Company, Harri- 
son, N. J. 

Schering Corporation, New York. 

Speneeraa Pen Company, New York. 


New 


. H. Young, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Young Rubber Corporation, 145 Hudson 
street, New York. 


Respectfully submitted, C. H. Loring, 
chairman. 

I move that the report take the us- 
ual procedure. 


President Meyer:—Any objection, 
gentlemen? MHearimg none, it is so 
ordered. 


Secretary Newcomb:—We have here 
a number of announcements and a 


number of telegrams. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the fol- 
lowing telegrams and letters.) 

Greatly regret inability to attend. Be- 
lieve convention indorsement of present 
retail drug code together with permissive 
right by manufacturers to contract for re- 
sale price with wholesalers and retailers 
would have strong effect in Washington. 
—Ralph H. Aronson. 

Best wishes for successful convention 
and for constructive association year.— 
Robert L. Swain, president, E. F. Kelly, 
secretary, American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful convention. Tonight’s Ex-Lax 
broadcast, the big show over nation-wide 
Columbia hookup, is dedicated to mem- 
bers of N. W. D. A. Tune in WFBM In- 
dianapolis or WKRC Cincinnati. Hope 
you will like it.—I. Matz, president, Ex- 
Lax, Inc. 

Regret that it was impossible to ar- 
range for a delegate to represent FWDA 
in response to your kind invitation. Our 
best wishes are extended for a successful 
convention, and we greatly appreciate the 
courtesy extended to our association.— 
Harry Z. Krupp, president, Federal 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 

I appreciate very much your kind let- 
ter of September 22, urging me to at- 
tend the N. W. D. A. convention. I wish 
I could, but I find it impossible to do so 
due to the improved business and all the 
extra work in connection with it. A let- 
ter like the one received from you makes 
me want to be there and meet all my 
friends that will attend the convention. 
It is a wonderful work the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association is doing 
and I realize fully its advantages to the 
entire drug trade. I sincerely hope that 
you will have a real constructive meeting 
and also a delightful one. I hope that I 
may be able to attend next year. With 
kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Tacoma Drug Company, C. F. Osmers, 
president. 

Answering your letter of the twenty- 
first addressed to Mr. Henry Frank, I 
wish to say that Mr. Frank is out of 
town for the present and will not attend 
the meeting at French Lick. Yours very 
very truly, Blumauer-Frank Drug Com- 
pany, H. E. Brown, general manager. 
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(Secretary Newcomb made several an- 
nouncements.) 


Convention Committees 

President Meyer: The committee on 
time and place has been appointed, 
with the following members:— 

Time and Place—A, J. Geer, chair- 
man; W. W. Gibson, James Kerrigan, 
Avis McPike, Jack Norton, George 
Moehle, E. H. DeMoss. 

The committee on nominations is as 
follows:— 

Nominations—J. M. Penland, chair- 
man; George V. Doerr, H. H. Robinson, 
Cc. M. Kline, W. J. Murray. 


President Meyer: The report of the 
committee on memorials, Harry J. 
Schnell, chairman, we will defer until 
the next session because of the time. 
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The invitations for the place of the 
next convention will be referred to the 
committee on time and place for their 
‘consideration. 

New business will be deferred until 
a later session, should there be any. 

May I urge you members of the Na- 
tional Wholesate Druggists’ Associa- 
tion to meet promptly at two-thirty 
for the wholesalers’ meeting? 

I want to again repeat the invitation 
of the chairman of the board to the 
delegates for a luncheon he is giving 
in the diningroom: adjoining the main 


diningroom immediately after’ this 
meeting. 
The meeting will now stand ad- 
journed. 


(The meeting was adjourned at 1:15 
p. m.) 


Second Business Session 
Tuesday Forenoon, October 3 


(The second business session of the convention was convened at 10:20 a. m., 


October 3, by President Meyer.) 

President Meyer: The meeting will 
please come to order. 

I am sorry that we are a little be- 
hind schedule, but we are going to 
make this a very snappy meeting. The 
secretary will make various reports. 

The first order of business is the 
reading of the digest of the minutes of 
the meeting of yesterday. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the Monday morning session.) 


President Meyer: If there are no cor- 
rections, gentlemen, the report of the 
secretary will be accepted. Hearing 
none, it is so ordered. 

Next is election of new members. 


New Members Elected 


Secretary Newcomb: The report of 
your active membership committee 
having been presented before this con- 
vention and posted for twenty-four 
hours at the entrance of this conven- 
tion hall, it is now presented to you for 
final action. 

Your active membership committee 
recommends for election as active 
members of the N. W. D. A., the follow- 
ing named wholesalers: 

E. J. Barry, New York. 

D. Kaltman & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Ketchum & Co., New York. 

Loewy Drug Company, Baltimore. 

Progressive Drug Company, New York. 

Spence-McCerd Drug Company, La- 
Crosse, Wis. (Reinstated). 


I move you the election of these firms 
as active members of the N. W. D. A. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: The associate 
membership committee having reported 
certain names for associate members, 
and these names having been posted 
according to the by-laws, they are now 
recommended for election. 

Barbasol Company, Indianapolis. 

Campana Sales Company, Batavia, Ill. 

Edros Natural Products, Inc., New York. 

Hexin, Inc., Chicago. 

Lockwood Brackett Company, Boston. 

Lucky Tiger Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City. 

The Modess Corporation, New York. 

National Oil Products Company, Harri- 
son, N. J. 

Schering Corporation, New York| 

Spencerian Pen Company, New York. 

O. H. Young, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Young Rubber Corporation, New York. 

I move the election of these firms as 
associate members. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: The next report is 
the treasurer's report. 


(Secretary Newcomb read the report 
of the treasurer and the financial re- 
port of the Druggists’ Research Bu- 


reau.) 
Treasurer’s Report 


Report of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, showing 
the cash receipts and disbursements dur- 
ing the association year ending September 


22, 1933: 
General Fund 
Balance, September 14, 1932......... $9,086.78 


Receipts 

Annual dues from active 
and associate members... .$52,646.90 
600.00 


Entrance fees......+-+s+s++s 
Committee on education and 





FOMEATCH 2.2 cceccccccccces 4,436.72 
The Drug Institute of Amer- 
ica (telegrams to. state 
association, budget item 
NO. Grcccvccccccecccccecs 78.29 
Sale of booklets and maps.. 74.50 
Interest on bank balance... 101.09 
57,987.50 
$67,024.28 
Disbursements 
Budget item 1......... - $17,166.62 
Bo - 5,180.42 
Bee 3,668.49 
One 8,209.33 
5.. 534.42 
i adeneheasnuhe 1,016.44 
Tocccce eccesee - 4,151,385 
Diwsbecahkesnone 8,683.22 
OB. cssconsnesoes 224.46 
Transferred to D. R. B. fund 2,000.00 
Federal revenue tax on 
GCUOCKS ccccccccscccecceses 2.69 
50,837.44 


Balance on hand, September 22, 1933.$16,186.84 


D. R. B. Fund 


Report of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, showing 
the cash receipts and disbursements. dur. 
ing —e year ending September 
99 : 


Druggists’ Research Bureau Fund 


Balance, September 14, 1932........... $157.54 
Receipts 
Subscription to mailing service....... 21.75 
Transferred to general fund........... 2,000.00 
$2,179.29 
Payments 
Paul C. Olsen, salary......... 1,300.00 
Mimeographing, etc. (item 10) 77.11 
DI 5. on 3 65:06:60 cw ceubiene 769.77 
Federal revenue tax on checks -82 
———._ 2,147.20 
Balance, September 22, 1933......... $32.09 
Secretary Newcomb: I move that 


these reports be referred to the audit- 
ing committee. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: The next report 
will be the report of memorials of de- 
ceased members, Harry J. Schnell, 
chairman. Is Mr. Schnell in the room? 
(No response.) 

Secretary Newcomb: Mr. President, 
Mr. Schnell advised me that he would 
be tied up this morning working with 
Eli Lilly on the general arrangements 
committee and requested me to present 
this report for him. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the report 
of memorials of deceased members.) 


Report on 
Memorials 


Time flies, and in passing takes with 
it many souls held dear by those who 
remain. In looking back over the twenty- 
seven years he has been bringing in 
memorials to our deceased members, your 
chairman is appalled by the long list of 
names of those whom Death has removed 
from our organization. 

At times, when the perplexities of busi- 
ness seem so great that we feel unequal 
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Chairman on Memorials 


to the task of simplifying them, we may 
well wonder if those who have forever 
laid aside the cares of life are not to be 
envied. We all must go and the going 
is often so peaceful and seems so divinely 
ordered that it truly has been said :— 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wished to go or stay. 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends what we 

know. 
But, until the night comes, we carry 
on, buoyed by the satisfaction growing 


out of good work done, deriving zest frora 
the very arduousness of our labors. 

During the past year Death has taken 
of us his usual toll, having beckoned away 
twenty-six of our members, ten of whom 
were in the active class, and fifteen of 
whom held associate membership, while 
one was a member of our own head~ 
quarters staff. Some of these were 
veterans while others, until. stricken, ap- 
peared to have many years of usefulness 
ahead. We mourn the departure of each 
of them and .offer our sympathy to those 
with whom their business lives were close 
and to the members of their families to 
whom they meant even more. 

In the space available for memorials 
to ‘those formerly with us and now de- 
parted it is impossible to do more than 
give the barest outlines of their activities, 
This we have done below, arranging the 
sketches in the order of the departure of 
their subjects, 

(The report comprised obituary sketches 
of the deceased members named below.) 


Lee M. Bingham, of the Purdue Fred- 
erick Company, New York. 

Dr. Alfred S. Burdick, of the Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 

Stockton S. Buzby, of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 

D. S. Chamberlain, of the Chamberlain 
Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Robert A. Chesebrough, retired from 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

Dr. William R. Clifton, of the Behrens 


Drug Company, Waco, Texas. 
Parker Cook, of the Emerson Drug 
Company, Baltimore. 


Samuel Dempster, of the W. J. Gilmore 
Drug Company, Pittsburgh. 
F. W. C. Diebel, of the Walding, Kin- 


nan & Marvin Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Robert D. Eaton, of the Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


Louis Frank, of the Pennsylvania 
Wholesale Drug Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Benjamin C. Hartz, of the McKesson- 
a Drug Company, Rock Island, 


Francis E. Holliday, general repre- 
sentative of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, New York. 


Ernest Hopkinson, of the United States 
Rubber Company, Providence, R. I. 


George Lueders, of George Lueders & 
Co., New York. 


Willoughby M. McCormick of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore. ; 


J. G. Mueller, of the Moone P 
e y-Mueller- 
Ward Company, Indianapolis, 


F. L. Myers, of the F. L. Myers Com- 
pany, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Henry Ww. Petherbridge, of the Na- 
tional Licorice Company, Brooklyn. 


John F. Queeny, of the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, St. Louis. 


Joseph B. Riley, of the McKesson- 
Riley Drug Company, ‘Macon, Ga. 


Harold F. Ritchie, of Harold F. Ri 
& Co., New York. — 


William W. Solliday, of the Kalak 
vee Company of New York, New 
ork. 


Dr. William E. Upjohn, of the Upjohn 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. ' 


Carl H. White, of the Health Products 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Robert B. Whittlesey, of the McKesson- 


Whittlesey Company, New Havea, 
Conn. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move we stand 
in silent tribute to the memory of these 
members who have passed away. 

(The audience arose and stood in si- 
lence a few moments.) 

President Meyer: Unless there is ob- 
jection, the report will be accepted as 
submitted. Hearing none, it will be so 
ordered, 

The next report is the secretary’s re- 
port which we will have now. Dr. 
Newcomb, have you your report ready? 

(Secretary Newcomb read his report 
as secretary.) 


Report of 
The Secretary 


The secretary presents herewith his 
annual report for the year just closin 
As a matter of record this report deals 
ehiefly with various statistical matters 
pertaining to the work of the association, 

Your association has gone through a 
year of very great activity. There has 
been probably no time in the fifty-nine 
years since the association was organized 
when it has rendered more intense and 
vigorous service for its active and asso- 
ciate members than during the last twelve 
months. The value of these activities to 
members must of necessity be left for the 
members themselves to decide. It is un- 
questionably a fact that the Association 
has demonstrated its full value in work 
in a very definite way. If this has not 
been done during the past year there is 
very little likelihood that it ever will be 
demonstrated, 


Status of Membership 


Notwithstanding the strenuous condi- 
tions under which a very large percentage 
of our members have been operating, the 
secretary is pleased to report both our 
active and associate membership to be in 
excellent condition with respect to pey- 
ment of dues. Our active membership is 
approximately 96 percent paid up, and 
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the associate membership, about 90 per- 
cent paid up. 

Our membership at this time stands as 
follows :— 


Active members—wholesale druggists..... 215 
Active members—manufacturers........... 10 
Associate members—manufacturers........ 826 
Complimentary members—drug journals . 20 
Honorary member6............eceeeeeseces 3 
DORR cise sc cdcessacsedesvsesscorccccveve 574 


Our membership thus shown is a 6 per- 
cent reduction from the last year’s report. 
‘This loss is due chiefly to liquidations or 
resignations of associate members. We 
have thus come through difficulties of the 
last few years with our membership re- 
maining almost intact. At the present 
time trade associations are benefitting 
materially from the attitude of the Fed- 
eral government in support of such or- 
ganizations; as a result your active and 
your associate membershin committees 
will recommend favorably the election of 
a splendid group of new members. 


Publications of the N. W. D. A. 


Nine hundred copies of the annual year- 
book were published shortly after the last 
convention and distributed about the first 
of the year. As usual, copies were sup- 
plied to the deans of our colleges of 
pharmacy, our State secretaries, the edi- 
tors of drug journals, and numerous State 
and other libraries. We feel that our 
members and co-workers all appreciate 
very much the year-book of the N. W. 
D. A. We know that it is read and con- 
served. The geographic register included 
in the volume is referred to frequently, 
especially by manufacturers. It represents 
the only accurate and up to date publica- 
tion giving the names of the executives 
of the major wholesalers and manufac- 
turers in the drug industry. The secre- 
tary has made this reference to the 
printed proceedings. The new board of 
control will have to pass upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the association 
should continue in the future to expend 
the funds necessary to present to our 
members the year-book in its present 
form. The volume entails an expense of 
some $1,600, and your board is under 
oblization to critically weigh every ex- 
penditure authorized. Some of our mem- 
bers have indicated that it might be well 
to discontinue the year-book. Others are 
most emphatic that it should not be dis- 
continued under any circumstances. 

Undoubtedly the minutes of this meet- 
ing will be valuable to our members in 
some form. Your secretary therefore re- 
quests that all of those who take part in 
the proceedings co-operate in promptly 
supplying corrected copies of transcripts 
of remarks, which will be furnished to 
those who speak at the close of each dav’s 
session. Your secretary’s office for the 
period of this Convention will be in room 


236 in this hotel. Please see that the 
manuscript is returned to this office 
promptly. 


N. W. D. A. Bulletins 


The numerous legislative activities of 
the year have necessitated more bulletins 
from our Washington representative than 
usual, Twenty-two separate bulletins 
have been prepared by our Washington 
representative, W. L. Crounse, and issued 
by your New York office. Mr. Crounse 
has continued to be most efficient in sup- 
1*~ine us up to date and accurate in- 
formation, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, all of which have been cleared 
through W. J. Schieffelin, chairman of 
our legislative committee. 

As an economic measure we have con- 
tinued to restrict the distribution of our 
legislative bulletins to active and asso- 
ciate members of the organization. We 
have also continued to send these out in 
mimeograph form instead of printing, as 
formerly. 


Standardized Forms 


The N. W. D. A. continues to receive 
requests from manufacturers for samples 
of our standardized catalog page, price 
ecard and invoice forms. The standardized 
catalog pages and price cards are now 
quite universally employed. It appears, 
however, that we have not as yet made 
much headway towards bringing about a 
universal use of the standardized invoice 
form. It is believed that a more general 
use of these forms would involve economy 
for manufacturers as well as wholesalers, 
and that we should renew our efforts 
towards securing more widespread use. 


Statistical Division Publications 


The work of Director H. J. Ostlund of 
our statistical division is not fully re- 
flected by the publications of the division 
during the year. Special bulletin D and 
special bulletin E have been issued and 
distributed to active, as well as associate 
members. A number of our wholesale 
druggists have commented upon _ these 
publications as being of more value to 
them than any others previously issued 
by the organization. For the last two 
months Mr. Ostlund has been devoting 
himself to the accumulation of facts and 
statistics relative to the operation of the 
retail and wholesale drug business, and for 
use in connection with the preparation of 
codes for the drug industry. The briefs 
which have been prepared as a result of 
these services have not yet been pub- 
lished, They are comprehensive and com- 

lete and represent information which will 

e of great value to every wholesaler. 
They will be released for publication at 
a little later date. At the present writing 
Mr. Ostlund is serving as adviser, for the 
wholesale drug industry, to Deputy Ad- 
ministrator A. D. Whiteside. In this ca- 
pacity he is continuing his work of com- 
piling facts with special reference to 
wholesale distribution. 


Window Display Material 


In accordance with instructions at the 
last convention, your association has not 
contracted for any new window display 
material during the year. We have con- 
tinued to distribute the various displays 
remaini from previous purchases. The 
details of the number of displays of dif- 
ferent kinds distributed will be presented 
in the report of the committee on research 
and relations. Your New York office con- 


tinues to receive numerous direct requests 
from retail pharmacists for display ma- 
terial suitable for use at Christmas time, 
during First-Aid Week. the vacation sea- 
son, and Pharmacy Week. We believe 
that thousands of retail pharmacists are 
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fully appreciative of the material which 
wholesalers have supplied, although it is 
a fact that they frequently do not express 
their appreciation for the services ren- 
dered. A sufficient amount of litho- 
graphic material remains on hand to en- 
able us to continue to aid retailers with 
this service during the coming year with- 
out making any new purchases. Some 
time in the future it is believed new 
methods of co-operating with retailers 
along these lines should be favorably con- 
sidered. 


Druggists’ Research Bureau 


Your secretary has continued to serve 
as secretary of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau. Dr. Paul C. Olsen has continued 
to serve as director of the research bureau. 
Your New York office has mailed out to 
all members reprints of case studies and 
bulletins pertaining to retail drug opera- 
tions as prepared by Dr. Olsen. We have 
made six of these mailings during the 
year. The reprints were supplied as 4 the 
N. A. R. D. In February the N. A. R. D. 
was unable to continue supplying the re- 
prints; therefore the mailings have for 


the time being been temporarily discon- 
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tinued. The secretary of the N. A. R. D. 
advises that they will take this matter 
up with us at an early date and endeavor 
to work out a plan whereby the service 
may be continued. Dr. Olsen has pre- 
pared the copy for all of these bulletins, 
and this conw has been published in the 
N. A. R. D. Journal regularly throughout 
the entire year. The Druggists’ Research 
Bureau now has on hand a total of some 
twenty-six separate publications, a_suffi- 
cient number to prepare a second bound 
volume of case studies and_ bulletins. 
Means should be found for binding in 
book form these publications. There is 
a constant demand for them to the New 
York office of the N. W. . A., where 
the stocks are maintained. We have a 
sufficient quantity of reprints of the 
different publications so that an edition 
of 500 copies of volume 2 of D. R. B. 
publications might be prepared. An in- 
creasing number of requests reach us for 
the retail druggists’ buying control record 
form prepared by the D. R. These 
are being mailed to all who request, free 
of charge. 


Principles of Drug Trade Practice 


The demands for this publication by 
H. J. Ostlund has been so great that we 
have had to have an additional two thou- 
sand copies printed. The forty-nine basic 
principles for sound distribution in the 
wholesale drug industry, as laid down in 
this publication, are being observed and 
studied more fully by manufacturers and 
wholesalers today than ever before. The 
publication is one which should be uni- 
versally used as an enclosure with all 
communications relating to distribution. 
The New York office has available extra 
copies which may be obtained free of 
charge upon request by either wholesalers 
or manufacturers. 


Official Programs 


Your secretary, in co-operation with 
Eli Lilly, chairman of the arrangements 
committee, prepared and issued two thou- 
sand official programs for this convention. 
About fourteen hundred copies were 
mailed out to active and associate mem- 
bers ten days prior to this meeting, as 
required by the constitution and By- 
Laws. 

News Items 


Formerly your New York office pre- 
pared and issued to the drug trade press 
about once a month very short news items 
relating to activities in the field of whole- 
sale drug distribution. This service has 
been discontinued during the past year 
for two reasons. First, we have been 
cautious over any expenditures not essen- 
tial, on account of the uncertainty of the 
future. Second, our time has been so 
completely taken up with conference work 
and other activities that it has been im- 
possible to prepare the copy even had 
we desired to do so. Your secretary feels 
that we should again inaugurate the issu- 
ance of these news bulletins. The drug 
trade press always has been most liberal 
in publishing such items, and it is be- 
lieved that their widespread publication 
pee been a real benefit to all of our mem- 

ers. 


Information Bureau Service 


During the year your New York office 
has completely revised and brought up 
to date its files of information pertaining 
to different firms rendering a distributive 
service in the wholesale drug field. Hun- 
dreds of questionnaire letters have been 
sent out so as to obtain accurate and 
truthful information about different types 
of wholesalers. This information has 
been compiled in loose-leaf binders in 
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both alphabetical and geographical ar- 
rangement. Your New York office is 
therefore in a position to render a help- 
ful service to manufacturers more effi- 
ciently and effectively than ever before. 
Our associate members are showing their 
very deep appreciation for this service, 
and call upon us more frequently than in 
the past for information. 


Conferences With Manufacturers 


One of the most important functions of 
your New York office is to confer with 
manufacturers with respect to policies to 
be followed in the distribution of their 
products. Upwards of three hundred 
such conferences have been held during 
the year. This is many times the num- 
ber that have ever before been held in 
any one year, at least for the last seven 
years. The fact that many manufac- 
turers have come back to us two or three 
or more times for suceeeding cenferences, 
is ample evidence that the results are 
considered beneficial and worth while. In 
these conferences it has been our effort 
to look at the problem of distribution 
from the viewpoint of the manufacturer 
and the retailer, as well as from the view- 
point of the wholesaler. We make con- 
stant use of the statistical data on the 
cost of distribution assembled by Professor 
Ostund, and also the principles of business 
practice which he has laid down. The 
results of our conferences are summarized 
in condensed paragraphs which are mailed 
to all of our active members as con- 
fidential letters. 

These conferences are carefully con- 
ducted in accordanmee with the recommen- 
dations and advice of our attorneys, and 
the confidential Ietters receive the ap- 
proval of our lawyers before they are 
issued. We conduct these activities 
strictly in keeping with our legal rights. 
Many millioms of dollars’ worth of sales 
by wholesale druggists have been placed 
upon a stabilized basis for the benefit 
of the retailer, wholesaler amd manufac- 
turer during the year. The demand on 
the part of manufaeturers for these con- 
ferences has increased so greatly that we 
have simply been unable to take care of 
all who have expressed @ desire to work 
with us in this way. 


Relations. Betweerr Members: 
and Manufacturers 


relations between our associate 
the manufacturers, and our 
active members, the wholesalers, have 
become more cordial and more worth 
while as a result of these conferences. 
We have issued during the year twenty 
separate confidential letters to our ac- 
tive members, giving the results of these 
conferences. Many of these letters 
have been ten or fifteen pages in length 
and covered conferemces with thirty or 
more manufacturers. That our whole- 
salers have appreciated this service is 
well proven by the tremendous increase 
in our correspondence. This has very 
greatly increased the work of your New 
York office, and while we have had to 
hire some extra help at times, we have 
not added to our regular staff of employ- 
ment during the year. 

The great problem im the office has 
been to find a sufficient amount of time 
to dictate replies to all of the letters re- 
ceived from our active and associate 
members. In fact, during the last two 
months we have found it impossible to 
handle the correspondence, and as a re- 
sult over 150 first-class letters from 
wholesalers and menufacturers still re- 
main in your New York office unanswered. 
‘We should state that correspondence 
necessitating imrmediate answer has been 
taken care of. Your secretary’s office 
has attempted to partially take care of 
this seeming inefficiency on its part by is- 
suing a number of general letters to all 
members, in which we have answered and 
discussed in a general way many of the 
questions submitted. It fs the intention 
of your New York office to continue these 
confidential letters to wholesalers, and also 
to issue at least a monthly letter to manu- 
facturers advising of the work that we 
are doing to stabilize @istribution, and 
the progress being made. 


N. W. D. A. Budget 


The wise judgment of our board of 
eontrol in approving a conservative bud- 
get for the year’s operations has been 
demonstrated. It is believed every mem- 
ber will appreciate that the office of the 
secretary has turned out more work dur- 
ing the year than in the past. This has 
been done with considerable reduction in 
cost. Our members have all shown their 
full appreciation of the work which we 
are doing, and as a result it has made 
our task, while laborious, much easier. 
Overtime has been the rule rather than 
the exception. Our treasurer’s report will 
show that we have come through the year 
with an income almost identical with that 
of last year. While we started with a 
bank balance of $9,000 at the beginning 
of the year, we now have a bank balance 
of $16,000. This has been brought about 
malaly through careful and judicious 
handling of every purchase, although we 
have not slighted any activity which we 
felt essential to our membership, where 
time would permit us to engage in it. 


Your secretary is presenting a proposed 
budget for the consideration of our new 
board of control, which plans for a fur- 
ther promotion of those activities held 
most essential, and which is entirely in 
keeping with the conservatively estimated 
income of the association during the com- 
ing year. 


Reorganization of New York Office 


Your secretary, with the full approval 
of your officers, has outlined a po for 
a complete reorganization of the New 
York office. The plan in itself will not 
involve any greater overhead expense 
than what the association has heretofore 
had, but will enable us to more exten- 
sively and efficiently promote those ac- 
tivities most essential to the welfare of 
our entire membership. The new plan 
will enable your secretary to give more 
time and attention to conferences with 
manufacturers and to field work with 
local groups of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 


Code for Wholesale Drug Industry 


In August your president requested 
Chairman A. Mayer of our board, 
George V. Doerr, member of the board, 
and your secretary, to serve as an N. W. 


The 
members, 


D. A. code committee to work on the 
preparation of a code for the wholesale 
drug industry. This special committee, 
in co-operation with representatives of 
other groups of wholesale druggists, and 
later in co-operation with Deputy Admin- 
istrator A. D. Whites:de, prepared a code 
for the who'esale drug industry. A copy of 
this was mailed to each member of the 
N. W. D. A. upon its completion. Your 
code committee has been in frequent con- 
ference with the various administrators 
and their assistants in Washington, and 
gradually a ffnal code is being prepared 


whic) it is hoped may help to accomplish 
the purposes of the national industrial re- 
covery act, and to properly serve all 


wholesale druggists. 

The work of preparimg this code and 
of gathering information for use at the 
time of the public hearing has called for 
much of the time of those in the. New 
York office for the last two months. The 
government has approved hour and wage 
schedules for wholesale druggists to serve 
temporarily until the finished code for the 
entire wholesale drug industry is com- 
pleted. In a similar way the government 
has approved temporarily hour and wage 
schedules for our associate members, for 
manufacturers, and also for retail drug- 
gists. ‘This subject will be reported upon 
more fully by others who will address 
this convention. It is only referred to 
here as one of the major activities of 
your New York office during the year. 


Drug Institute 

Your New York office has offered to 
aid the Drug Institute in its organization 
and work in every way possible. We have 
prepared a number of compilations of’ 
statistical data for the Drug Institute 
and we also have given our assistance im 
promoting the membership campaign of 
the institute, and in other ways further- 
ing the program for setting up the in- 
stitute as a general clearing house through 
which those major problems of distribu- 
tion affecting all branches of the dru 
industry may be satisfactorily adjusted, 
It is our belief that stabilization in the 
industry cannot satisfactorily be brought 
about unless all of the major factors in 
the industry take part in the work. The 
Drug Institute offers an ideal organiza- 
tion to serve in bringing about the desired 
result. Your officers are so convineed of 
the soundness of the program of the In- 
stitute that they have provided a special’ 
program as a part of this meeting, at 
which time the opportunities for the in- 
stitute will be fully discussed and its 
— Wheeler Sammons, will address: 

In conclusion, your secretary wishes 
again to express his appreciation to all 
of the officers and members of the asse- 
ciation for the loyal and sincere support 
that has been generously givem, 


President Meyer: You have heard the 
very splendid report of our secretary. 
I personally want to reiterate what I 
said yesterday about the untiring ef- 
fort that our secretary has made in be- 
half of our membership. He is entitled 
to our very deep appreciation. 

The chair will entertain a motion 
that this be referred to the board of 
control, as is usual, for further action. 

C. H. Loring: I so mowe. 

(The motion was seconded and ear- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: The next order of 
business is the report of the national 
councilor to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Report on U. S. C. of C. 


Secretary Newcomb: Our councilor, 
H. H. Robinson, has requested me to 
verbally report to the association that 
the N. W. D. A. has maintained its 
affiliation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce during the year 
and that the various referenda issued 
by the chamber has been promptly 
acted upon by our board of control. 
He feels that our affiliation should be 
continued, 


Report on N. D. T. C. 


President Meyer: The next order of 
business is the report of delegates to 
the National Drug Trade Conference. 


Secretary Newcomb: It is customary 
for the association to receive as this 
report the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing of the Drug Trade Conference. I 
move that they be received by title and 
referred to the publication committee 
for such disposition as the committee 
may desire. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: I am going to ask 
the secretary to read some telegrams 
that have been received this morning 
at this time. 


Telegrams Read 


(Secretary Newcomb read the following 
telegrams. ) 

Had hoped to be with you Tuesday but 
find it impossible due to preparation for 
first vacation in sixteen years. Every 
good wish for same and successful con- 
vention and kindest regards to all. Sin- 
cerely.— SAMUEL C. HENRY. 


Appreciate very deeply indeed your 
message urging that I join you and my 
many N.W.D.A. friends at French Lick. 
Need not assure you that I have made 
every possible effort to do so and am ter- 
ribly disappointed that I cannot get away. 
Jack Norton tells me you are having a 
great meeting. My congratulations to you 
and Carl Meyer and sincere good wishes 
to your members and guests.—ROBERT 
L. LUND. 


Just returned from abroad and find 
your letter of 13th ultimo. Will try to 
get to French Lick for day or two, though 
pressure of many things because of ab- 
sence makes lans rather indefinite.— 
ELLERY W. MANN. 


Hope you have happy convention. It 
is great sorrow to me that I am not with 
you.—JACOB G. SMITH. 








Best wishes for successful meeting. My 
sincere regards to all«—-ROBLIN H. 
DAVIS. 


Important matters have developed here 
since my return from Chicago that make 
it impossible to attend your convention. 
This I greatly regret. Have advised 
Krupp; he is selecting a substitute —LEE 
WILLIAMSON. 


Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful and harmonious meeting. May 
the splendid co-operation and work of 
our Secretary and other officers and mem- 
bers result in a code acceptable to all 
parties. Regret inability to be with you. 
Come out and enjoy our earthquakes, 
Sincerely.—W. A. HOVER. 


Regret very much my inability to be 
present at your meeting. Trust you will 
understand that conditions make it im- 
possible for me to get away at this time. 
‘Wish to extend greetings and best wishes 
for a most successful convention.—JOHN 
W. DARGAVEL, secretary, National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists. 


The management of the Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, invites the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association to again be our 
guests next year. Our entire house at 
your disposal and no erfort will be spared 
toward the complete success of your meet- 
ing. Will grant rates to your satisfac- 
tion. Best wishes for a successful meet- 
ing this year.—WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
general manager, The Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N. J 


Find it impossible to accept your invi- 
tation to attend convention and regret 
this exceedingly as I intedned accepting 
in person the invitation of yourself and 
several others of our good friends in the 
wholesale drug houses to become an as- 
sociate member of the N.W.D.A. Will 
you therefore do sie the honor and act as 
proxy for me in this associate member 
matter. I shall appreciate it very much 
indeed. May I extend to you and through 
you to the whole convention my earnest 
wishes for a very successful and con- 
structive meeting —F. W. CLEMENTS. 


President Meyer: Unfortunately, yes- 
terday the representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
was unable to be here. We are very 
happy this morning to have with us 
Mr. Fritz who will bring greetings from 
his association. Mr. Fritz. (No re- 
sponse.) We will call on him later. 


The next order of business will be 
the report of the committee on employ- 
ment and welfare problems by Kayton 
Smith, chairman. Following that we 
will start the institute program. 

(Kayton Smith read the report of 
the committee on employment and wel- 
fare problems.) 


Report on 
Employment and Welfare 


It is with a mixed feeling of modesty 
due to my youth and a feeling of great 
respect for the wise heads who guide the 
destiny of this association that I herewith 
submit this report. Needless to say, 
was highly honored to be asked by Presi- 
dent Meyer to accept the chairmanship of 
this committee. In view of the tremend- 
ous changes of the past few months in 
our methods of thinking and acting along 
lines of employment and welfare, the re- 
sponsibility seems to have increased con- 
siderably and your chairman feels there- 
fore like a mere babe in arms. 

Any conclusions reached from statistical 
data seem utterly useless at this time 
because changes in hours and wages en- 
forced by the government are just now 
being adopted by each member of this 
association. For that reason this report 
will be more contemplative rather than 
advisory, but it is hoped that some 
thought embodied in it will prove worth- 
while to the members of this association. 


During the major portion of this year 
conditions were generally unchanged from 
those of the preceding year. A continued 
lessened volume of business resulted in 
continued additions to the ranks of 


the unemployed which by May, 1933, 
amounted to some 17,000,000 in this 
country. Employees were becoming less 


sure of their jobs. They could see staring 
them in the face that unless something 
happened for the better, the axe might 
strike them next. Some employers were 
more humane than others. Some thought 
that in profitable years their businesses 
had reaped profits far in excess of the 
increases in wages paid their employees— 
that therefore in lean years it was per- 
fectly just and right that their businesses 
should stand the resultant losses and that 
the employees should not feel heavy wage 
cuts or be actually dismissed. Your com- 
mittee wishes to pay tribute to this class 
of wholesale druggist—and many of our 
members are included in this category. 
On the other hand, there may have been 
a few who felt the tremendous pressure 
from their stockholders who insisted that 
dividends be paid regardless of conditions. 
This could only mean that profits were ex- 
acted out of the pay of employees with- 
out whom no business could operate. 


Change for the Better 


Now since August 1 of this year the 
NRA has changed radically the manifold 
questions of hours and wages of our em- 
ployees. During the last session of 
Congress that body conferred extra- 
ordinary powers upon President Roosevelt. 
Among these were the power to regulate 
the currency of the country, the power 
to take steps to relieve unemployment by 
loans to states, counties and municipali- 
ties, and the power to act in whatever 
manner he chose to improve industry and 
commerce. Armed with this authority, 
the President, advised by his brain trust 
and ably assisted by General Johnson and 
his trained corps of advisers, has launched 
the NRA, the “brain child” of Roosevelt’s 
“New Deal.” 

In past years we wholesalers have been 
guided by the laws of supply and demand. 
As business and prices rose, an. increase 
in wages followed. Our experience shows 
us that the increase in wages always 
lagged behind the increase in commodity 
prices. The discrepancy between the two 
increases gradually mounted until we 
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reached the culmination—the crash of 
1929 to 1933. It was inevitable. 


Now President Roosevelt is attempting 
to reverse the process. He says to us— 
“Shorten working hours, raise wages, em- 
ploy more men in your establishment. 
You will thus automatically increase the 
purchasing power of the entire country 
and this increased purchasing power will 
result in a few months in increased sales 
everywhere. The profits from these in- 
creased sales. in your establishment will 
make up for the increases necessary in 
your labor payrolls.” That is the essence 
of the NRA program, 


To all of us it is a revolutionary step, 
one wholly without precedent. To our 
customary way of thinking it is putting 
the cart before the horse. However, it 
is a step each one of us must take. This 





Kayton Smith 


Chairman on Employment and Welfare 


program must work and must work well. 

A code for the wholesale drug industry 
has been approved by the NRA admin- 
istrators in Washington. Its provisions 
affecting hours and wages are at the 
moment this is written :— 

“Forty-five hours per week for all of- 
fice, clerical and warehousing employees. 
Fourteen dollar minimum wage for each 
employee in cities over 100,000 population 
and $13 minimum wages in cities under 
100,000. The $35 a week so-called ex- 
ecutives are exempt from the above pro- 
visions.” 

During the latter part of July, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers, realizing 
the enormous amount of time necessary 
to receive, hear and adopt codes for each 
branch of industry, decided that more 
prompt action must be taken. He there- 
fore issued the President’s blanket code 
effective August 1. This blanket code, 
although purely voluntary, was to be 
adopted by all branches of industry and 
commerce until the individual codes relat- 
ing to any particular branch could be 
acted upon. It is the belief of your com- 
mittee that most of our members adopted 
the blanket code soon after August 1 and 
then when the wholesale drug code was 
presented in Washington and its provi- 
sions made known to each member, that 
our members adopted provisions affecting 
wages and hours of the wholesale drug 
code. This means that since the past 
few weeks employees, excepting outside 
salesmen, are working a maximum of 
forty-five hours per week, that no person 
under sixteen years of age is employed in 
a wholesale drug house and that many 
additional workers have been re-employed. 


Planning for Leisure 


Picture for a moment the state of mind 
of one of your employees. For the first 
time in four years he feels secure in his 
job. He looks ahead and sees higher 
wages and shorter hours—therefore hours 
of leisure during which he may spend his 
wages and spend his time. 


Therein lies the golden opportunity of 
employers. Problems of employment and 
welfare become far more important. It 
is apparent that part of our job is to 
interest our employees during their in- 
creased spare time. Now is the time to 
promote educational meetings for dif- 
ferent classes of employees several times 
during each year. Now is the time to 
promote yearly gathings of some sort, 
whether picnic or banquet, to interest our 
employees in current events by urging 
them to peruse newspapers and mag- 
azines. In this way they must realize 
conditions in other parts of the world and 
therefore will be kinder and more gener- 
ous to the faults of their fellow-workers. 
Now is the time to instill in our employees, 
through a keener spirit of comradeship, 
a feeling that our business is their busi- 
ness. We should make them clearly real- 
ize that our livelihood is their livelihood. 
We should bring out in discussions how 
welcome their criticisms and suggestions 
are and how as they improve their minds, 
and therefore themselves, their chance for 
advancement becomes that much greater. 
We should promote different forms of 
athletics which your committee feels have 
not been sufficiently supported by the em- 
ployer. We should provide adequately for 
first-aid treatment in cases of accidents 
or sudden illness. We should promote 
and support more moves in the direct in- 
terest of employees. 

In such ways as these we will un- 
doubtedly build up a more loyal attitude 
among our employees and will reach a 
more complete harmony among them. 
This makes for more efficient workers, 
which means better service to our cus- 
tomers, 

Now seems to be a great chance for 
wholesale druggists to make their em- 


ployees feel that as the business progresses 
that each employee will progress. In 
reality it is just the other way around— 
as each employee progresses by just so 
much will our business move forward to 
a greater and more complete service than 
we now offer. 


President Meyer: Mr. Smith, the ap- 
plause must convince you of the ap- 
preciation we feel for your splendid 
report. Thank you very much, 

The report of Mr. Smith has been re- 
ceived and will be referred, as usual, 
to the board of control. 


Mr. Fritz is now in the room. and if 
he will be good enough to step forward, 
we will be glad to hear the mes- 
sage that he brings to us from the 
Pea is. Besa 


Greetings from N.A.R.D. 


Al Fritz: In the absence of Mr. Goode 
and Mr. Powell, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the N. A. R. D., I have the pleas- 
ure this morning of bringing to you the 
greetings and the sincere best wishes of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. I realize, of course, I am pinch- 
hitting up here, not only for one man this 
morning, but for two men. But we can’t 
always be first choices. Washington 
wasn’t. He was first in war, first in 
peace—and then he married a widow. 


I understand that the thing I am to talk 
about here this morning—although I will 
tell you honestly I haven’t been definitely 
told—is to try to express the view of the 
retailer regarding the Drug Institute. 


I have had the pleasure in recent 
months of making several trips through- 
out the country and talking in the inter- 
ests of the Drug Institute, and when I did 
so, I did it in all sincerity and talked in 
all sincerity. The retailers of this coun- 
try feel that there was never a time when 
there was a more crying need for unison, 
rd united front, than there is at this 

me. 

The Drug Institute has been talked 
about more than the Republican party. 
There have been some words of truth; 
there have been a lot of untrue state- 
ments made regarding this institution. 


In the Drug Institute we have three 
classifications that are vitally necessary 
to the functioning, to the successful func- 
tioning, of the Institute proper. First of 
all, we have to have the support of the 
manufacturer. We have to have the sup- 
port of the jobber—I beg your pardon, the 
wholesaler. I understand the jobber is 
the gyp and the wholesaler the original. 
I suppose that is right. And, last of all, 
we have got to have the united action of 
the retailer. 

I am up here this morning to pass the 
buck. I am up here to pass the buck 
directly from the shoulders of the retailer 
onto the shoulders of the wholesaler and 
manufacturer. 

We have in the United States about 
55,000 retail drug stores. You men know 
that it is going to be a physical impossi- 
bility to get 55,000 retail drug stores 
united behind any one principle. You 
can’t even get them to thinking the same 
way wheu it comes to making money. 
How in the name of God are you going to 
get them to think the same way on any- 
thing else? But you wholesalers and you 
manufacturers are smaller in numbers 
than the retailers, and it should be a 
more simple job to get your men together 
than it is to get the retailers of the coun- 
try together. 


Attitude of Manufacturers 


There are some manufacturers who have 
shown a willingness to come along, to try 
to help the condition of the independent 
retail druggist. There are others who have 
openly shown a willingness to do so, who 
have done so with their fingers crossed, 
and if any of you men in the room this 
morning have taken that attitude, don’t 
think that the retail druggist isn’t going 
to know it. They are going to know it 
and your actions are going to be shown 
in their true colors sooner or later. I be- 
lieve that the manufacturer owes it not 
only to the druggist but to himself to get 
100 percent behind the Drug Institute of 
America. 

I was a member of the original N. A. 
R. D. code committee. I sat in hotel rooms 
at the Biltmore in New York when cer- 
tain manufacturers of drugs and toilet 
articles actually argued against us, try- 
ing to keep us from getting a profit. You 
men who have taken that attitude are 
some day going to see your name in print; 
because the day of pussyfooting is past. 
I believe that you are going to see the 
day when we are not afraid of a boycott, 
when we are not afraid to get out the 
hammer and take the rap if it comes back 
to us, because somebody is going to have 
to do it. And the manufacturer who says 
nice words in print and does everything 
he can to demoralize the retail drug in- 
dustry, thinking that he is going to get 
away with it, is going to be any fooled. 
The time is going to come, and it is not 
very far off, when the wholesale druggists 
of this country are going to refuse to 
handle an item that doesn’t show a suf- 
ficient margin of profit to allow us to 
remain in business. 

Now you men are not going to do that 
through any particular love of the inde- 
pendent druggist or of the chain drug- 
gist. I have no fault to find with the 
chain store, providing they will sell mer- 
chandise at a price that will allow us to 
exist. 

You men are going to see the der when 
you are going to be asked to actually dis- 
continue items that are useless footballs 
of the illegitimate chain, the pine board, 
if you will, and of the different grocery 
chains throughout the country that are 
using the items for no other reason than 
to bring customers into the store. When 
that time comes, you men are going to be 
the backbone of the Drug Institute. When 
that time comes, you are going to make 
or you are going to break the Drug Insti- 
tute because of these men. If these man- 
ufacturers want their products sold at less 
than cost—and I am not kidding myself 
about what we are going to get out of 
Washington—lI believe there will be a suf- 
ficient number of legitimate wholesale 
druggists in this country that will throw 
them out bodily and let the wholesale 
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grocery house sell them if they want to 
sell them. 

In speaking around the country at dif- 
ferent times, I have heard the statement 
made, and I have seen it in print, that 
the Drug Institute was originally formu- 
lated in the minds of the chain-store mo- 
guls. That is not a falsehood—in plain, 
ordinary, every-day Hoosier language, it 
is just a lie. The Drug Institute was 
thought of, was formulated before we 
ever heard of any such thing as the 
NRA. I know before I ever saw a word 
in print about the Drug Institute, I knew 
about it through Kiefer Mayer. And I 
know Kiefer Mayer can’t doublecross me, 
because I went to school with him and I 
ree enough about him to ruin him if he 
does. 

Now we tried to write a code for the 
retail druggists. We thought we did a 
good job until someone else told us dif- 
ferently. Then we found we didn’t do 
quite so well. There have been a lot of 
jealousies that sprung up from different 
sections. A lot of these jealousies went 
into untruths regarding different things, 
but that is water over the dam, 


_ Today I don’t know exactly what posi- 
tion we are in in Washington, and, truth- 
fully, I don’t care a great deal because I 
never did believe in Santa Claus, and I 
don’t believe there is any way for the re- 
tail drug business of this country to put 
themselves on a sound basis through leg- 
islation—Capper-Kelly Bill or anything 
else. I think legislation to the drug busi- 
ness is absolutely unsound. I believe a 
business to be on a sound footing has got 
to be regulated within itself and not 
through laws. 


How Regulate Retail Trade 


How are we going to do that? If the 
code gives us what we want, all well and 
good; but remember that that code is 
subject to change from time to time, and 
if we were to come out of Washington 
with the provisions in the code as they 
now stand, I can’t see myself (and I am 
speaking only for myself) where we would 
be a great deal better off than we were 
in the first place, because your gyp stores 
would immediately take the items on 
which they have been getting a good 
profit and make leaders out of those 
items. Your castor oil, your codliver oil, 
and your thousand and one other items 
would be sold down to within the 10 per- 
cent that the code would allow. And I 
question when that thing comes about 
whether we are going to be in any better 
shape than we were in the first place. 


And whenever this government asks us 
to assume additional responsibilities, ad- 
ditional overhead, increased cost all along 
the line, they can’t honestly blame us for 
any steps that we might take to preserve 
our own interests and to allow ourselves 
to remain in business. That is exactly 
where the Drug Institute is going to have 
to function. hen these things come 
about, then, and only then, are you going 
to find out whether we really have some- 
thing in this thing or whether we have 
all been debunked. 


We can’t say a whole lot about this 
thing at this time. I realize that it would 
be impossible and be unwise to say very 
much about spiking prices at this time. 
But I came up here this morning with 
only one thought in mind, that in three 
or six months from now when you men 
see a house that sends their salesmen 
around to tell us how fair they are, that 
will sell out overnight in order to pull 
some underhand proposition (and that is 
going to be shown up), when those things 
come to you, you are a connecting link 
between the independent retailer and the 
manufacturer, and if you want us to pay 
our bills, it is going to be necessary for 
you to protect our profit. 


I thank you for your courtesy. 


President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Fritz. You evidently struck a sympa- 
thetie cord. 

The remarks made by Mr. Fritz will 
be referred to our board of control for 
their consideration. 


Now we will proceed with the pro- 
gram on the Drug Institute of America 
—‘Its Purpose and Function,” Wheeler 
Sammons, director of the Drug Insti- 
tute of America, 

Mr. Sammons is in the room, and 
will he kindly step up here? 


Discussion of 
Drug Institute of America 


Address by Mr. Sammons 


Wheeler Sammons: I referred, half 
jokingly, veterday to the state of your 
child, the Drug Institute, and the re- 
markable family of grandchildren it had 
to report about. I want to continue more 
seriously today and equally informally. 


It is not only a half-joke to assert that 
family is suffering from coditis. It has 
coditis seriously and it is not over it yet. 
This disease has hit particularly seriously 
amongst the retail members of the family, 
and naturally so, because their code was 
hurried, as you know, to an immediate 
hearing on account of the fact that a 
general retail code was in view by the 
government. 

That disease, coditis, goes through, ap- 
parently, a series of definite symptoms 
and you have to be patient with it, That 
was true with the retailers’ case. Ap- 
parently mirages and hallucinations go 
with the disease. One hallucination is 
that you go to Washington with a code 
and comebody down there receives it, 
after you have put in it everything that 
you want and have always wanted to do 
and a lot of things you perhaps shouldn’t 
do, and worked out for it hours and wages 
that show no drastic increase in wages 
or employment, and finally that this indi- 
vidual receives it, gives you a lot of blue 
eagles, stamps it, and you happily go 
back home. 

There is usually a relapse after that 
hallucination, following the discovery 
that coding at Washington is a long, de- 
vious procedure. In the end the doctor 
writes the prescription himself, the doctor 
boing NRA, and you have to take it, and 

e it. 

The retail side are just in the final 
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Gen. Hugh S. Johnson says— 


“Give the public new improved merchandise fairly priced” 


“Aggressively promote your new product to the public” 
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NEW CONDENSED JAD SALTS 


(6 ounce package sells for only 60¢) 


MAKES INSTANT HIT WITH FAT PEOPLE 


We took General Johnson’s advice and on 
September 25th introduced the new, improved 
Condensed Jad Salts to the public. A big con- 
sumer-selling campaign was launched. Large- 
space advertisements in the leading newspapers. 
A radio program four times a week over the 
Columbia coast-to-coast Network featuring those 
famous stars of the air, EASY ACES. 


Immediate results proved General Johnson 
was right. Condensed Jad Salts jumped off toa 
flying start and has been gathering sales-speed 
ever since. And here are the reasons people who 
want to take off fat now prefer the Jad Method 
of reducing. 


Gets Results Faster 


Condensed Jad Salts isn’t a nasty, bitter dose. It 
is easier to take—an effervescent, powdery salts 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO,, Inc. 


578 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


that makes a mighty refreshing drink that acts 
surprisingly quick. 


30-Day Supply for 60¢ 


More for less monéy. Each package of Condensed 
Jad Salts contains six ounces—a 30-day supply— 
and its retail price is only 60¢. List is $4.80 a 
dozen. Usual discounts, of course. 


A Tip to Wholesalers 


If you are a wholesaler, see that your customers 
cash-in on the grand selling job advertising is 
now doing for Condensed Jad Salts. Have your 
salesmen bear down on it and you’ll be doing 
your customers a great favor. If you haven’t 
already received complete information concern- 
ing this new item and the attractive store displays 
now available. . . write 





WE DO OUR PART 








stage and the prescription, as I under- 
stand it, was flown last night to New 
York to the President and just what it 
will be will probably be known shortly. 
It has been a long procedure. 

Usually when the patient is suffering, 
running a fever with this disease, you 
can’t say much to him or reason with him. 
He has the hallucination that everything 
is going to be solved in Washington; that 
legislation is going to build his trade 
Utopia, and he has to go through the 
relapse of disillusionment and come out 
at the stage the retailers are approaching. 

The wholesale members of the family 
of course, are under extremely skilled 
guidance, one of the cofathers of the 
whole institute family, A. Kiefer Mayer, 
being available, looking after their inter- 
ests. And they have not such hallucina- 
tions, but they still may have some ad- 
ventures and some delirrum, I think, when 
it comes to the hearing and some of the 
other things that happen during coditis. 


The manufacturers, of course, are under 
extremely skilled guidance also, having 
skilled practitioners to watch out for 
them, but I imagine there will be some 
shocks in that field when it is discovered 
that headquarters at Washington has cer- 
tain ideas as to who may be bedfellows 
under a code and who may not, and that 
one code may do a lot of things that no- 
body has ever dreamed of before as prac- 
ticable, and that we may see a little short 
run of extreme coditis even among the 
wise manufacturing minds. 


The Institute and NRA 


After it all wears off, where do we get? 
My opinion is we come right back, after 
the convalescence, the thinking of it all 
over, to the same situation we faced be- 
fore NRA came in, which is just another 
way of saying that if NRA had not come 
over the horizon, the institute would be 
about three months ahead in its program. 
That is a matter of fact; it is the truth, 

What has happened in the three months 
to the family is what I want to report 
to you. This family, I find, has certain 
peculiarities. It has a strange oratorical 
gift and genius. It is surprising and 
seems to run in the family. You have 
just heard Al talk here. Well, he is, of 
course, at the top of the heap, but you 
could apparently marshal numbers of this 
family who can get on a platform and 
deliver eloquently not on a par with Al, 
but closely approaching thereto. 

The family has exercised itself in this 
oratorical respect in Washington very 
markedly. NRA is well aware of this 
valuable characteristic, I am sure. 


Secondly, there seems to run through 
parts of the family a trait toward gossip; 
maybe to fabricate, as Al insinuates, a 
little; to tell boyish stories, and also a 
peculiar knack for piaying politics, I 
don’t know how these traits were ac- 
quired or how they got into the blood- 
stream, but they seem in varying degrees 
to run through almost all branches of 
the institute, particularly when the NRA 
situation came to a head shortly after 
the institute was formed. 

Let’s see some of the situations that 
resulted: First, there has been a type of 
innocent and sort of ignorant gossip that 
I really don’t believe is malicious and 
which, maybe, in some cases spring from 
not just understanding how the letters 
go together or what they mean. It is 
hard to realize how some of it could 
happen, but it is hard also to realize this: 
I heard a story the other day about an 
English judge who came to Chicago. He 
had been a judge in Egypt and a friend 
of mine who happens to be a Chicago 
judge was delegated to entertain him. 
This Chicago judge told me this fact 


re. “ He — the _Bngtishman where 
s staying. « 
Y Ma. gay g. e said, At the 
Our local judge asked, “What, the 
Ymea? Are you sure?” 
“Yes, I am staying at the Ymca. I 


went to the Stevens and they had a res- 
ervation covering my room after a few 
days so I had to give it up. Therefore, 
I moved over to the Ymca which I 
noticed nearby. I like it fairly well. 
They don’t give much service, but it is 
pretty good.” 

The Chicago judge questioned further, 
and asked, “You are sure?’ 

“Absolutely, the Ymca.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“Y-M-C-A.” 

You could make a lot of peculiar things 
out of D. I. or D. I. A. just as that Eng- 
lishman out of Y. M. C. A. made Ymea. 


Strange Untruthful Reports 


I have heard all kinds of strange re- 
ports under this classification. For in- 
stance during the N. A. R. D. convention 
it was strongly rumored that the insti- 
tute was absolutely busted. That was a 
new one one me. 

Among the_ persistent rumors, of 
course, have been statements that the 
chain store people financed everything, 
that they were the founders of the in- 
stitute; and all that sort of thing. We 
all know that is absolutely bunk, be- 
cause you have Kiefer here in your own 
family. The chains have nobly, in my 
opinion, met the rather trying situation 
that they faced in connection with the 
retail code line-up, and I think they have 
faced it wisely; but as far as the insti- 
tute goes, although they have been loyal, 
because of the comparative smallness of 
their numbers, financially they have not 
been an important factor, and there has, 
of course, been nothing in any way to 
substantiate that gossip. 

In this connection I have even seen 
wild letters from California (which 
State seems to have a peculiarly hilari- 
ous and active branch of the family), 
stating that some of their sons while in 
the East had been entertained and kept 
at the hotel, when they were writing the 
code, by Charlie Walgreen. I forwarded 
that news back to him. He said, “Any- 
body who can get me to keep him in a 
hotel in New York writing codes is wel- 
come to spread the story.’’ 

There have been all kinds of state- 
ments in your own field. The mutuals 
have come to me and said the institute 
is merely organized by some wild “four 
horsemen” that apparently you fellows 
had at one time, or something equine of 
that sort. I had never heard about the 
four horsemen. 

Manufacturers come to me and tell me 
the institute is a line-up amongst the 
chains and independents to hamstring the 
manufacturer and retailers, that it is 
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entirely a line-up amongst the proprietary 
and package medicine people, and many 
variations of that. 

It goes without saying that none of 
this rumor-spreading ranks above petty 
gossip. I haven’t paid very much atten- 
tion to it. It has caused a high fever in 
certain directions apparently and may 
have affected the coditis situation slightly. 
I think it all wears off. 


Malicious Gossip 


Then there has been a straight type 
of malicious gossip. That apparently 
traces back to jealousy and to the fact 
that some individuals apparently fear for 
their jobs, have an idea that the insti- 
tute is going to become a widespreading 
situation that will eliminate them from 
some perquisite that they have had in 
connection with some association. of 
course, that is absolutely silly because the 
institute is built on a basis of resting it- 
self on a foundation of strong national, 
State and local associations. It has al- 
ways publicly so_ stated. Apparently 
some have felt there has been a finger 
crossed in the background. 

A particularly malicious type of situa- 
tion appeared in connection with the cod- 
itis situation in the retail field, in con- 
nection with which it was stated that the 
institute was writing all kinds of codes 
and that it was taking the dictation of 
manufacturers and filing codes for re- 
tailers. Of course, that was all bunk. The 
institute said right from the start there 
must be codes filed by the various 
branches and _ associations. It always 
took the stand in the retail branch that 
the retail associations should write the 
retail code. 

Again, apparently, I reiterate, some 
fingers were thought to be crossed and 
really malicious statements were put out, 
some of which were amusing and some of 
which did great damage in Washington. 
You would be surprised at some of the 
things that were spread around to Mr. 
Whiteside. That is a really bad-boy situa- 
tion in the family. 

We have encountered another type of 
malicious slander. This came from the 
price-cutters who are strongly organized 
and operating in Washington in opposi- 
tion to the retail code. Of course, that is 
to be expected. They went to every ex- 
treme, endeavoring to color the press and 
putting out false statements, and so forth. 


Purpose of Institute 


Now, against that background I think 
it is necessary to tell you frankly, as co- 
fathers of the family, a little of its past 
history so that you can meet similar gos- 
sip, and also to frankly handle one par- 
ticular question that you will probably 
run into. First, how and why was the 
institute formed. 

You have all heard that story and you 
know it. You certainly can Scotch any- 
one that misrepresents the facts. It was 
formed before NRA. It was formed with 
a definite objective. This objective was to 
set up a trade guild, as it were, a guild 
which could fix a background of trade 
ethics and trade methods; a guild in which 
manufacturers could build for price stabi- 
lization in a perfectly legal and sound 
way, out in the open and subject to the 
sound challenge of nobody. 

That is what the institute came into ex- 
istence for; that is what it started for. 
It was not planned to meet and shoulder 
the problems of the industry in connec- 
tion with the NRA, although many as- 
sumed it was simply because it was 
formed shortly before NRA was passed. 
It had to take that burden, how- 
ever, of course. In connection therewith, 
it seemed wise to take in a large retail 
membership, which had not been planned 
originally. 

Now you find yourselves ,as I have re- 
ported to you, with a family of 37,000 or 
more. You will have 30,000 retail grand- 
children alone as a matter of fact this 
week. That is a serious problem from one 
side. You have contact with the majority 
of the retail filed on the other hand. There 
results a great opportunity that I want 
to discuss with you later. As I say, all 
these “blessed events” came as a develop- 
ment in connection with NRA. 

This original plan for the institute was 
a simple one, a sound one, and a practical 
one, resting on the past experience in cor- 
responding commercial situations, right 
back through the whole history of the 
world, and which has been demonstrated 
anew under the present situation that we 
now face in other countries, as I sug- 
gested to some of you yesterday. You 
have a clear demonstration of what it 
planned to do in Italy, where they have 
a similar set-up of guilds by industries. 


That, as I say—and is—was the objec- 
tive behind the institute. It was felt that 
through realization of it would grow an 
opportunity to bring publicity, the strong- 
est weapon we command, to the support 
of industrial self-control. There would 
follow a legal method for stabilization 
and a healthy condition, regardless of the 
NRA or anything of its possible benefits. 


Gentlemen, you are going to find that is 
the way improvement has got to be 
reached ; you will not be regulated into it. 
After the coditis is over and has run its 
course, you will find nothing in Washing- 
ton is going to just come along and make 
a paradise and solve all problems; it can’t 
be done that easily. We have to do it 
ourselves within the industry in a practi- 
cal, sound way, centering up to the top, 
to you and to the manufacturers, and do- 
ing it with full responsibilities toward 
these retail children and grandchildren in 
the family. 


Under New Circumstances 


Naturally, there has arisen the criti- 
cism, since the institute was formed just 
before NIRA passed, that it should have 
been formed in a different way in some 
respects, and that is just criticism. Don’t 
let me give you the impression we don't 
welcome just criticism. It is just criti- 
cism that if one had known all about 
NRA, had known all the details of the 
new governmental plans all about this 
revolution we have gone through, and was 
forming a Drug Institute to fit into all 
that, the task would have been gone about 
very, very carefully in a very, very dif- 
ferent way. One would have diplomatically 
covered the whole field; have seen all the 
outstanding men; have explained every- 


thing to everybody for months and in 
hundreds of meetings and then one would 
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have carefully brought it all together into 
a planned set-up. The result would have 
been to escape a lot of the just criticism 
encountered because men who are more 
important far than many of the working 
to start, were overlooked. But it was done 
as it was because it started out, as I say, 
specifically to meet one definite trade prob- 
lem, and those that were interested went 
about it in an informal way, a perfectly 
honest and high-spirited way, but one 
quite informal and not planned from a 
national, all-industry viewpoint. They did 
not have the time or funds or anything 
else to start out forming a Steel Institute 
with their own lone hands in this great 
industry, taking in all the details and 
ramifications of such a plan. 

When the NRA came in and important 
men of the industry felt they had been 
slighted since they felt the institute was 
started in light of that national -matter 
there may result a just criticism, but cer- 
tainly a mistaken one, because if that 
had been the plan, these men certainly 
would have been very carefully covered. 
I don’t think, however, that these results 
are a good excuse for any man to not 
co-operate now that it is started, how- 
ever it started, unless he has proof that 
it is illy conducted or that there is some 
hidden or unfair motive being practiced. 
I don’t think any man can put his finger 
on anything of that sort. 

Everything about the Institute is open 
and above board, and the only request is 
for a realization that it was formed in- 
formally for the limited objectives I men- 
tion, and then has tried to shoulder the 
broader responsibility coming unexpect- 
edly with NRA; that it can be reshaped 
and improved, and should be step by step, 
until it grows into a healthy child. 

There has been another criticism that 
is just, among a number of that type. 
Why did the institute go ahead and get 
individual memberships and not build a 
membership by associations? You all 
here know the answer to that—that it 
would have been illegal. Lawyers ad- 
vised against it, still advise against it, 
and I am fraid in connection with some 
of the codes that the very question in- 
volved, going back to the old legal situ- 
ation, may come up. 


Individual Plan Necessary 


It was necessary therefore to have 
an individual membership set up. Again, 
maybe it is better to do it that way, be- 
cause now there has resulted the bring- 
ing together of an exceedingly large group 
of individuals truly representative and 
able to do the things they wanted to do 
without responsibility except to their own 
conscience and without in any way in- 
fringing on the basic and underly asso- 
ciations. 

Also, we must face frankly the fact 
that your family grew and that you have 
got all these grandchildren because of 
some other unusual reasons. It isn’t nor- 
mal to get a family of that size in such a 
short period, obviously. And you all 
know the reason is that the NRA came 
along and with it a centralization of in- 
terest on a set-up that might do some- 
thing in all-industry terms. There came 
quickly an emphasis on what might be 
done for industrial self-control, for we all 
believed and felt from what we read in 
the papers that new tasks faced the in- 
dustry. Naturally, that built up interest 
in the institute quickly and rapidly, and 
expansion in the family followed. I don’t 
believe, except for that, you would have 
had a great family so quickly. 


Now what have we got at the present 
time? Where is the brighter side of the 
situation? You have quickly, in a period 
of months, one of the largest member- 
ships of its kind in the world. You have 
a great family with tremendous possibili- 
ties. The future of all rests entirely now 
on what can be done. 

I think there are two questions in your 
minds; first, what are we going to do to 
tell the members of the family that came 
in directly through your efforts about 
what we are doing? I imagine you have 
all encountered that question. The an- 
swer is very simple. In the first place, 
you couldn’t tell the entire membership, 
when you stop to think it over, much 
that has been done up to this stage. You 
couldn’t, either, say very well to them in 
black and white, “You have got a bad 
case of coditis. You will go through vari- 
ous stages, and about the middle of Octo- 
ber you will come out with this code, or 
something like it, in your hand.” 


Most of the members would have all 
said, “You are absolutely crazy. That 
isn’t so,” or, ‘We know perfectly well we 
haven’t any coditis and we are going to 
get a flaming torch from Washington and 
walk down the highways of commerce 
with a new deal,’”’ and so forth. 

You couldn’t do that. At the present 
stage you cannot even do it. 


Reporting Achievements 


However, we are sending out, and I 
think you will all have it when you re- 
turn (some of it will also be distributed 
here), about a pound of stuff which we 
ask you to get out of the members of the 
family, telling them what have been done, 
giving them in detail the history of the 
institute and all of that. You can truth- 
fully say, however, to any one of those 
you brought into the family, that the $3 
involved has been more than returned to 
him already. The retailers absolutely 
faced, inevitably, a threat of going under 
a general retail code. That has been 
avoided. That would have ruined most of 
them. 

They may encounter yet a threat that 
would ruin most of them. They are go- 
ing to be defended against that aggres- 
sively in a way they couldn’t have been 
defended except for the institute, I am 
sure, because you need some sort of an 
all-industry set-up to handle such a de- 
fense. 

The retailers got the relief hours fairly 
quickly, although some of their own de- 
lirium delayed it a little, and they got 
them on a pretty good basis. If that 
hadn't been properly handled, think what 
might have happened to them. Take one 
retail association as an example. Its 
members have to work under hours that 
just in one concern alone that I know of 
has cost $200,000 a week in excess of 
what appropriate relief would pay under 
the hours they understood they were to 
have would cost. A month has run on 


now and they haven’t got their relief 
hours, simply because of the way they 
have entangled in this general retail code 
situation. 

That might just as well have happened 
in our retail field if some sort of a code 
was not gotten down there and some- 
body hadn’t been there, with sufficient 
membership—the institute—saying to the 
administration all the time:—“You can- 
not avoid recognizing that as a repre- 
sentative code. You must so recognize 
that code because the membership of the 
institute is truely representative, and the 
institute is always willing to say that it 
is back of the retail code.’’ That was the 
situation that held the fort. So these 
members you secured have had, if you 
will explain the above to them, already 
returns far and above their initial in- 
vestment. 

On the other hand, you see we can’t 
very well go out in a public statement 
and explain that in detail. However, this 
material which I mention goes into it all 
in considerable detail and any member 
who will read it with care will get a 
thorough impression of what is being done 
for him, and, of course, that more will 
have to be done in the future. We ask 
that you distribute that material and get 
it out in as widespread a manner as you 
can; first, for your own interest, to put 
it selfishly, because you did help to bring’ 
in these members; secondly, because ob- 
viously the institute, with the size of its 
family, such as it is, cannot be doing a 
job for them and at the same time sup- 
plying them with a press service and ma- 
teerial of that sort. We are taking cer- 
tain steps by courtesy of the trade press 
to get out a regular flow of information 
now that will not over-burden the insti- 
tute, financially, and which also will avoid 
our getting out a magazine, which is cer- 
tainly a step we don’t want to take. 


This particular problem I think we have 
to meet with a rather strong statement 
of just what has been done, and drive 
home to some of these children of ours 
the benefits they are getting, and be firm 
about it. There will come a stage now 
very quickly when they can be given de- 
tailed information, when general mailings 
will be made in one or two instances by 
the institute itself which will help in that 
direction, in addition to the information 
which will be spread as a result of the 
other measures mentioned. 


What Is in Prospect? 


Now the next question is ‘““‘What is in 
the future?” The institute has been ready 
and has set to step out as you all know, 
since before the NRA came in. Now as It 
say, I think you have got to run through 
the coditis stage, particularly in the re- 
tail field, before it can go places. That 
isn’t long. Then I believe you will get 
some real action. 

I think you all understand what that 
real action is. As I say, it springs from 
the industry acting together toward bet- 
terments, from the industry exercising 
industrial self-control, which is certainly 
the prime requisite, in order to avoid 
turning itself over to a bureaucracy in 
Washington, which is the other alterna- 
tive. There is no escaping that alterna- 
tive. I don’t believe anybody in this room 
wants to turn this industry over to be 
run by some officials in Washington. 


Another aspect of the brighter side :—I 
asked one man, a man I think perhaps in 
certain respects is a dean of the industry 
what he really thought about the institute. 
I said, ‘‘You have heard all the criticism, 
You are supposed to have more informa- 
tion from all sides than any other man in 
ee ey. Just tell me what you 
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I explained the history of the institute 
to him, as I have here, in great detail. He 
said, “I will answer you in a word. For 
forty years I have dreamed something 
like this would happen. I have never 
really felt it could happen, and the reason 
is that I never foresaw a peculiar running 
together of facts and incidents and in- 
fluences such as has occurred in 1933. You 
know that the coming of this pecullar 
revolution brought about a feeling by the 
help of a set-up that something could be 
accomplished. Now there has been accom- 
plished in a short time what I have 
dreamed of for forty years. For goodness 
sake, don’t let the ground be cut out from 
under it. Don't let the advantage be lost, 
because I don’t think it will come again 
in a lifetime, this opportunity to get to- 
gether the majority of all branches of the 
drug industry on a basis on which they 
can act together for the good of the in- 
dustry.” 

Now I want to tell you just a littl 
because I think it will interest you, o 
what happened in Washington. Also it 
will serve as an illustration of the task 
faced and perhaps you can repeat it ad- 
vantageously to the members you are im- 
mediately in contact with. 


Opposition by Price-Cutters 


What happened down there was en- 
tirely a reaction from the destructive 10 
percent. We had to expect the destruc- 
tive 10 percent would not be curbed, in 
this line or in any other, without putting 
up a fight, if they were able to fight. In 
this field, qurtonely enough, they could put 
up a fight, and they did. They included 
large units in this field. These large units 
banded together with some smaller outlets 
in this field, and together they were able 
to do things which price-cutters have 
feared to do, or been unable to do, in 
other fields. 

The destructive price-cutter has been 
curbed in every other code made. He has 
been far more curbed than under the 
codes suggested by NRA for this field, 
far more,, but he hasn’t been in a position 
to go out and do anything about it. He 
has been fearful, weak in point of power 
or convinced it was to his advantage to 
change his methods if powerful. In this 
field the price-cutters stepped right out, 
and you had the extremely curious situa- 
tion of the NRA being talked to by the 
destructive price-cutter as if he was the 
little handmaiden of upright dealing. 

At first these price-cutters with the 
large non-cutters came before the NRA 
and tried to get a general retail code a 
proved which was very favorable to e 
large units. It looked for a while as if 
NRA would be hoodwinked into passing 
a code of that sort, because the large, 
non-predatory retail units saw in the code 
certain advantages as hours and they 
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worked together with the predatory ele- 
ment, and there was such a strong front 
at Washington that it really looked as if 
the proposal would go through, particu- 
larly as small merchants generally could 
not effectively meet the situation, or even 
did not know what was going on. 

Here were all the large factors inter- 
ested in the situation coming down and 
saying, ‘‘This is a fine idea.’’ They also 
lured in a number of associations as paper 
supporters; they even had the N.A.R.D. 
hooked in for a while. The members of 
the N.A.R.D. hadn’t the slightest idea that 
Was going on, of course, but somehow or 
other they got the N.A.R.D. in and listed 
originally as being under this general re- 
tail code. Of course, as soon as the fact 
was called to the attention of its senior 
officers, the N.A.R.D. was pulled out. 

The small butcher and the candlestick- 
maker couldn’t go down to Washington 
and stay around there for days fighting 
the situation. So these larger interests 
for a time had a rather clear field. 

Of course, the institute was equipped to 
meet the situation; others helped. The 
result was that that whole problem of re- 
tail store hours was placed on a graded 
set-up and the situation rectified. Next 
the retail drug trade code was maintained 
as split off and separate. 

Once the hour advantage was elimi- 
nated, the price-cutters were left out in 
the open as they were the only objectors 
to trade practice provisions for curbing 
predatory price-cutting, and then they did 
start out to raise trouble. Although a 
small number in the aggregate ,they are 
scattered from coast to coast. All were 
banded together, with Percy Straus lead- 
ing the procession. They engaged high- 
grade lawyers originally coming from out 
here, but now having permanent repre- 
sentation in Washington, They have taken 
full-page advertisements, of which I have 
some samples here, in the Washington 
papers. They have sent economists and 
speakers and what-not down there to talk 
to the administration. 

It was a strange spectacle but very, 
very powerful. Their disguises were good. 
They sonorously chanted economic 
treatises of one sort or another to the 
administration, but fortunately, there 
were some rather keen minds on the job 
in NRA and they soon caught the tinkle 
in it all of “Who's afraid of the big, bad 
wolf?’’ and went ahead and finally took 
the matter in their own hands, and, as 
you all know, wrote retail codes, both 
general and drug, which is where we 
stand now. These codes provide some 
degree of protection, and even that has 
been radically assailed and is in danger, 
in my opinion. 

Of course, the institute has taken the 
stand that the degree of protection 
provided is not satisfactory. It has pro- 
tested against and continues to do so, 
but, as a matter of fact, just as Al said 
here, if you did get it all through, the 
code would be subject to changes. You 
would have these same influences work- 
ing against it, you might have changes 
a here, there, and at the other places 
in it. 


“Stop Loss” in Other Codes 

The stop loss proposal in the retail 
code, you know, is not at all unusual. 
The lumber code, the steel code, the salt 
code, the men’s clothing code, the wall- 
paper code, the coal code, the hosiery 
code, the corset code, the oil-heating code 
—all of them—have in them provisions 
far more stringent in connection with 
curbing predatory price practices than 
NRA has put into these suggested retail 
codes. There has been placed in all of 
these codes (and this is interesting) 
either one or the other of two methods 
of controlling the price situation One 
is an open price provision, in other words 
it sanctions under supervision by the zOv- 
ernment of agreements openly made as 
to resale prices. The second establishes 
standardized accounting systems and in 
Some cases in the codes they absolutely 
Specify the type of accounting and the 
methods and so forth. Of course that 
second method is obviously impracticable 
in the retail field. It is obviously impos- 
sible to establish an open price under- 
Standing, either, unless you reach through 
all sections of the field. a 
But, as you may know—I know 
whether it has been publicly announced 
—the advisory committee has asked that 
all approved codes be drawn back on the 
point of these price provisions. Yester- 
day they were writing, I understand, a 
new provision and this provision was cer- 
tainly a Sweet one, that every retailer in 
advertising must advertise the cost price 
and the sale price and on the price tag 
must place both the cost price and sales 
price. When you are up against ideas 
like that—and they may go on suggest- 
ing the likes of it continuously ‘even 
after the code is in—you can See that 
it is going to take a long time for any- 
thing practical to be accomplished F 
_You are now going to have a d 
sion, from all angles, of the 
have tried to picture to you its history 
what it has done, and to show you the 
responsibility that it has on its shoulders 
at the present moment, the size of its 
family—which is also on your shoulders 
—I have tried to state as frankly as I 
can exactly what the plan is for the 
future and exactly when the gun will go 
off, which I would say would be on the 
Signing of the codes—the retail drug 
code, and the general retail code, and 
that the first constructive intra-industry 
action must occur between the interval 
of the signing and the going into effect 
under the provisions as to when they 
take effect, which interval may be very 
short or may be several weeks. ' 


don't 


‘ discus- 
institute I 


: Key to Successful Operation 

Now in this situation the key seems to 
me, as I say to be yourselves and the 
manufacturers. It seems to me the key 
from your side is a double-actinge one 
These 30,000 retail members of the fam- 
ily are on your books; they owe you 
money in most cases. If they are going 
to be put in a position where they are 
going to be absolutely run out of business 
your fingers are surely near fire—and 
don’t mistake it, the “advanced wing” of 
the brain trust says openly the only pos- 
sible development under a_ socialization 
such as we are undergoing is an elimina- 
tion of about half of the remaining small 
units I had a speech of Dr. Ezekial’s 


here to read. I sent somebody to him 
and offered him a year’s course in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration when he was reported to 
have made certain statements about the 
elimination of the small man. He dis- 
claimed these gtatements and then I 
noticed this speech, which looks to me to 
be more weird than the alleged excerpt. 
His angle is entirely that the cost of dis- 
tribution is too high; that there are too 
many retail outlets. 

We all know that; we have known it 
for a long time. He says nothing about 
the fact that there are too many farmers. 

Although there are many fine, many 
capable leaders guiding NRA, there is at 
Washington a strong undercurrent that 
I like to call the harebrained part of the 
brain trust. They have some influence, 
and if these retailers are not protected 
aggressively therefrom, you in the end 
are going to pay a large part of the bill. 
The manufacturers naturally must work 
through you. You must join hand in 
hand to really do the job. 

You cannot picture any set-up of any 
sort that would police effectively, not only 
the retail outlets in this field, but all of 
them in the general retail field. You 
would have to call in all the unemployed 
—which might incidentally be one solu- 
tion of that problem—and put them to 
work acting as policemen under retail 
codes. And you would have several 
fréight cars full of exemptions and argu- 
ments and cases and reports daily. They 
have, I am told, freight cars full of ex- 
emptions now under this PRA, with which 
they don’t know what to do. 

Practical control must start with the 
manufacturer, work down through the 
wholesaler, and be effective, clean-cut, 
legal, sound, forwarding the good of the 
industry and the consumer, and it must 
subordinate the selfish desires of the in- 
dividual to the general good of the indus- 
try and the nation. In other words, you 
simply apply in an industry the nub 
thought that is back of all of the changes 
going on here, and which are going on 
abroad. 


Predatory Must Be Curbed 
The willfully predatory situation 
be curbed, and it 


must 
I must be curbed in the 
interests of the industry, the consumer, 
and the government. The only earthly 
way is for the industry to get busy and 
do it itself and do it through those units 
that san act directly and positively and 
know just what to do. It is not a hard 
task, done that way. 

_ Of course, we face other problems. We 
face pending legislation in Washington 
which ought to be a signal of danger. 
The law of vital import to this industry 
which is coming up at the next session 
is just a signal of what would happen if 
Wwe don’t get busy within an industry and 
do something ourselves. It is an attempt 
there to set up a bureaucratic control that 
is going to cost you men a tremendous 
amount of money if it is successful. It 
would cost the retailer a lot of money 
and put one whole branch of the indus- 
try in a situation that could never be 
justified practically. That sort of ten- 
dency has to be checked. There is where 
the institute can do some powerful work 
in the interests of the consumer and the 
industry alike, and will do it. All should 
join hands again in this instance in help- 
ing toward the common good of the 
industry. 

I want to say in closing that any time 
anybody wants to know anything the in- 
Stitute is doing, when it plans to do it 
why it plans to do it, or how it plans 
to do it, just write me or any other 
officer. There is nothing that can't be 
told; there is nothing not out in the 
open. Don't hesitate to do this; don’t be 
misguided by gossip or by any malicious 
rumor that may come along, which ’ 
have some ulterior motive in it. I 
you, 


may 
thank 


President Meyer: Mr. Sammons. we 
are very deeply grateful to you for 
your most interesting, instructive talk. 
It is well worth the trip to French Lick 
to have heard your remarks. I want 
to thank you on behalf of the associa- 
tion for coming 
; We have a very interesting program 
immediately ahead of us, gentlemen. I 
know that some of you want to play 
golf, so I am going to ask the speakers 
to be as brief as possible. We are go- 
ing to try to release you by twelve- 
thirty, and I hope that most of you will 
remain, if not all. 

At this time I 
William Ochse to 


am going to call on 
lead off in the dis- 
cussions which will be represented by 
the various branches of our industry. 
Mr. Ochse, please. , 


Discussion by Mr. Ochse 


William Ochse: I 
chair picked on me 
out to California to 
druggists about the Drug Institute of 
America, I don’t know whether you 
gentlemen realize the thing that Wheeler 
Sammons has just told you is the big 
thing of our entire organization and that 
is the Drug Institute. 

I was directed to go to 
talk to “chiselers”’ 


don't know why the 
after they sent me 
talk to the retail 


California to 
out there because they 
thought maybe I would talk straight ¥ 
don’t know how to talk any other wavy 
And I admire my friend, Fritz, for call- 
ing a spade a spade. The Drug Institute 
gentlemen, is the child that was born 
through necessity that developed in the 
distribution problem. When I went out 
there, I used a jigsaw puzzle. I had 
some illustrated cartoons made which I 
felt would illustrate better than by idle 
talk, and by synchronizing the eve and 
the mind, we might be able to clear up 
some of the misuhderstandings strong in 
the minds of some of the progressive citi- 
zens out there in the retail drug business 
and which is dominated by chains and 
more Jargely by the pine boards and 
gyps. 

The cartoon I 
jigsaw puzzle. 
worked a jigsaw 
that question. 


presented represented a 
How many of you 
puzzle? I asked 
Hold up your hands. Well 
there are just about as many hands as 
they showed out there. I told them they 
were a bunch of liars because I knew ail 
of them did because there were something 
like 100,000,000 jigsaw puzzles in (Cali- 
fornia, 


them 


ever 
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This jigsaw puzzle showed the manu- 
facturer, the retailer, the wholesaler, and 
the consumer, all mixed up in an unsyn- 
chronized picture, and until you brought 
the elements of those four factors in dis- 
tribution into an orderly picture by find- 
ing that little piece that goes into that 
jigsaw puzzle that makes the picture a 
whole picture, you didn’t have anything. 
Of course, we had a lot of fun, but we 
had to do a lot of straight talking. 

One rather amusing incident, I think 
you will be interested in, is the fact that 
California tried to build a wall around 
itself. When I told them that China tried 
to do that 4,000 years ago, I said, “Who 
the hell wants to be a Chinaman?” and 
I looked out in the audience and there 
were two Chinamen sitting out there. 

But, seriously, when Kiefer Mayer first 
talked to me about this Drug Institute, 
I was just like many others. I don’t 
know anything about economics. I don’t 
know anything about these highfalutin 
treatises that these trigger-brained econ- 
omists in Washington and in our universi- 
ties are teaching. Most of them are so- 
cialists, and I guess they are what we 
might call enlightened socialists. I think 
we have all got to be enlightened social- 
ists. 

Enlightenment Needed 


When we got out there, there were a 
lot of wild stories and talk about the 
Drug Institute. They had not endorsed 
the Drug Institute. They wanted to know 
more about it. And we had to knock 
their ears down, and we proceeded to do 
that by calling a spade a spade. For- 
tunately, we had Ray Whidden with us 
and we had R. D. Keim and a very dis- 
tinguished retail druggist from Chicago, 
Dr. George Secord. I told them that I 
thought that we were all just a little bit 
about like the drunk that come into his 
room one night and wobbling around he 
saw a monkey sitting on the top of his bed. 
As he always carried a gun under his 
pillow, he reached for the gun and he 
looked at that monkey and he told that 
monkey, “If you are a monkey, you are 
in a hell of a fix; if you are not a monkey, 
I am in a hell of a fix.” 

I think that is about the way a lot 
of the wholesalers and a lot of the re- 
tailers felt about the Drug Institute. We 
didn’t know what it was all about. It is 
very easy and very simple and we went 
there with the one determination to ex- 
plain the purpose and object of the Drug 
Institute to the skeptic druggists on the 
Pacific Coast, who for selfish interests 
and who for other motives and _ reasons 
that God only knows and nobody could 
understand, were opposed, and the only 
reason they were opposed was because 
the average human mind is opposed to 
anything that is new, anything that they 
don’t fully understand—and they are too 
damned lazy to study it. So that I say 
the Drug Institute of America, regardless 
of the NRA or the PRA, or the coditis 
that they are talking about, is the only 
practical thing that we have got upon 
which in the future years we have to 
depend. 

I told them out in 
Indian story about the 
when he was about to 
braves around him and said, “I want 
somebody to succeed me. The man who 
can bring me the greatest emblem of his 
qualification to succeed me will be the 
chief of the tribe,” and he sent three 
braves out. 

The first day the first brave came in 
and he brought him a stone that he found 
at the top of the mountain. It was a 
beautifully polished stone, and he walked 
into the chief’s wigwam and presented him 
that stone and told him, ‘Now this, chief, 
is the thing I brought you.” 

He said, “Fine, my brave.” 

The next day the second brave come 
back and he brought him a shrub from 
the top of the mountain that he found 
there, thinking that it was beautiful with 
flowers, and he presented them to the 
chief. He said, ‘‘That is fine, my brave.” 

And he waited and waited for three long 
days for the third brave to come in. Fin- 
ally, coming in with his hands all bruised 
and scratched, all worn out, hardly able 
to drag himself to the chief's wigwam, 
he said to the chief, “I bring you nothing. 
I bring you nothing that I can hand to 
you, but I bring you this: The first day 
I crawled to the top of the first moun- 
tain. The next day I carried on until I 
got to the top of the next mountain. The 
third day, I reached the top of the third 
mountain, and there I saw a vision. I 
saw the beautiful fields, I saw the great 
future, the rising sun and a happy con- 
tented land.” 

The chief said to him, “You will suc- 
ceed me on my death, because you have 
brought back the thing that we all need— 
a vision of the future.” 

And if the retailer, the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer will only look into the 
future and see the vision of what the 
Drug Institute will do, gentlemen, you will 
then have solved a great problem and 
many of the problems that have been so 
hard to solve in the years gone by will be 
cleared up. 

I thank you. 

President Meyer: Thank you Mr. Ochse. 

Iam going to call on Homer Smith now. 
(No response. ) 

Northam Warren. 


Discussion by Mr. Warren 


Northam Warren: I am going to obey 
the president's admonition to be exceed- 
ingly brief. I would like to say what- 
ever views I may express on behalf of the 
manufacturers of toilet articles in regard 
to the Drug Institute are purely my per- 
sonal views; they don’t represent the 
views of our association, the Associated 
Manufacturers of Toilet Articles, although 
1 think that most of the manufacturers in 
our group will echo my sentiments, al- 
though perhaps not all of them. 

Nobody can deny the magnificent job 
of organization that has been done. Mr. 
Sammons has had tribute after tribute 
paid to his ability, his hard work and his 
loyalty. ‘Those of us who have been in 
New York a good part of this hot Summer 
know the thing at first hand. In addition 
to that, of course, the executives who 
generously gave their time by the dozen, 
high-priced men, men of large interests, 
certainly deserve the thanks and com- 
mendation of the entire drug trade. 

I think also that there has been a very 
fine job of selling done by Ray Whidden 


California the old 
Indian chief who, 
die, called his 


personally and his staff—one of the out- 
standing jobs of salesmanship that I have 
seen in my lifetime. 

However, I think it is generally recog- 
nized by national advertisers that a part 
of your appropriation has not only got to 
be devoted to getting new customers, but 
a large part of it has also to be devoted 
to keeping your market sold. It is on that 
phase that I want to speak for just a 
moment. 

There is no question but that the insti- 
tute has been thoroughly well sold to the 
drug trade of the country. I want to see 
it kept sold, and I think, therefore, that 
a pertinent question has been raised today 
by Mr. Sammons. Where is the Drug In- 
stitute going from here? I believe that 
it is vitally important to get the answer 
to that question because now you have got 
a wave of enthusiasm that has swept this 
country from coast to coast, such as none 
of you have ever seen before in your life- 
time. You can’t recreate that; you can’t 
rehabilitate it once it is lost. The time 
to take advantage of it is now when the 
institute is uppermost in the minds and 
thoughts and affections of the retail drug- 
gists and of the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors generally who are supporting it. 

There is another reason. Those of you 
who are attempting to stabilize your prices - 
know perfectly well that the fear of what 
the Drug Institute may do at some future 
time or may do now is a powerful influ- 
ence in keeping price-cutting within rea- 
son, because it represents the united 
thoughts of the industry and of thousands 
and tens of thousands of American citi- 
zens. 

Now I have no cast-iron program to 
propose. The officers of the institute are 
far better able than I to formulate it, but 
I would like to make one or two sugges- 
tions. 

Planned Program Necessary 

I do think a program is vitally neces- 
sary. I think the material for that pro- 
gram is contained in the statement of the 
aims and purposes of the institute which 
have been reiterated here this morning 
by Mr. Sammons. You don’t need to go 
any further than that to find plenty of 
activities for the institute. 

The institute may have coditis, but that 
doesn’t need to occupy all of its time. It 
has 30,000 members, many of them of 
great abilities, who can, it seems to me, 
start the others on some of the other 
forms of the institute activities which 
have got to be undertaken sooner or later 
if the pledges we have made to the retail 
druggists of the country in selling these 
memberships are going to be kept. 

The making, the amending and enforc- 
ing of these codes needs an organization 
far bigger than any trade association 
that I know of. The revision of the food 
and drugs act, which Mr. Sammons has 
spoken of, the correlating of all the ac- 
tivities of all these various trade associa- 
tions, such as was done last Summer 
when the codes were being discussed, is a 
natural field for the institute to explore. 
So I say to you that I don’t believe we 
need to wait until the codes are finished 
and the millennium has come before we 
start on some of these other activities. 


Publicity Is Important 

This is only half the battle, in my 
opinion. The other half is proper pub- 
licity. It is not my intention to criticize 
the publicity of the institute. I am not 
here in a critical spirit at all, but in the 
drug trade there are some of the most 
eminent publicists in the United States. 
They spend more money in advertising, 
they know more about adve rtising, some 
of them, than perhaps any other groups of 
citizens in this country. And it seems to 
me that they could put out a line of pub- 
licity that would keep the institute thor- 
oughly well sold to the retailers, to all the 
manufacturers and the distributors who 
are supporting the institute. 

I think the publicity has got to be regu- 
lar: it has got to be planned, I have 
often heard it said that the institute 
hasn’t got the funds to make maiiings 
weekly or biweekly or monthly to Keep 
the members informed. Well, all well and 
good The drug trade perhaps 
the ablest and most enterprising trade 
papers of any industry that I know any- 
thing about. They have been very gener- 
ous to the institute in donating their 
space, and a proper program of publicity, 
it seems to me, would find them ready to 
co-operate and release official publicity 
week by week, or month by month, hav- 
ing an official stamp, lacking in the con- 
tradictions of the present and some of the 
publicity in the past, lacking in ambigui- 
ties, hitting right out straight from the 
shoulder and telling the member frankly 
what the institute has done and what it 
is going to do, what its plans are. 

I don’t believe in my own mind there is 
quite as much necessity as there was for 
superstrategy. I think there is a little 
more necessity now for direct action. I 
think a little more militant policy on the 
part of the institute, a little more of the 
courage President Roosevelt showed yes- 
terday, is what the times call for. 

I don’t believe that we need to worry 
about what the administration is think- 
ing about us. They have plenty of other 
things to think about. I think, what we 
have got to do now is to stand up and 
fight for the industry and for those 
branches of the industry in particular 
which are dependent upon us for im- 
provement in their business conditions. 

I believe this publicity has got to be put 
out in simple, plain, understandable lan- 
guage, intelligible to every one from the 
druggist on Main street to the toilet 
goods manufacturers in New York city. 

Mr. Fritz has issued a challenge this 
morning. He wants to pass the buck to 
the manufacturers. I would like to say 
on behalf of the toilet goods manufac- 
turers. we accept that challenge. We 
haven't done our part completely perhaps 
in the institute’s work, but we stand 
ready to do whatever we are called upon 
to do, and I would like to pledge per- 
sonally, and on behalf of my associates, 
harder work, more intelligent work, and 
complete co-operation with whatever pro- 
gram the institute decides to put into 
effect. 

I thank you. 

President Meyer: Mr. 
you very much. I know 
to speak for the Drug Institute 


has got 


Warren. thank 
I am privileged 
when I 








say that we appreciate your generous co- 
operation and the fine inspiration that 
you have left with us this morning. 

I am going to call now on Oscar Smith. 
(No response.) 

We would like to hear a word from 
Harrison Jones. 


Discussion by Mr. Jones 


Harrison Jones: I am probably a kid 
to most of you, but I want to talk to you 
about just three things. 

You remember the old story of the 
little girl who was painted with gilt and 
because it covered up all the pores of 
the skin, the child died. That goes back 
to our first speaker this morning. We 
can’t gild over either with greed or sap 
or anything every outlet in this world 
and expect to live. Just let that in your 
heads and just hold it. 

Now I want to say one other thing to 
you. All of you are men, all of you are 
thinking men, but too many of us are 
like the calf that we weaned. When we 
put a lot of shorts in milk, he sticks his 
head in the bucket and when he comes 
up he has the bucket on his head. That 
bucket is your business and my business. 
That is as far as we can see. We are 
not conscious of what is taking place. 
We think we have within the confines of 
our own bucket the world, and too many 


of us don’t care about learning any- 
thing else. 

All of you are trying to make haste 
too fast. All of you are expecting that 


this thing called a Drug Institute is going 
to catapult you into the promised land 
with the rapidity of one of these rocket 
cars with dynamite on the end. And you 
are sitting there at a mental till expect- 
ing to count the immediate proceeds of 
dividends which it brings to you. Noth- 
ing on this earth ever happened that way. 
It will be ten years—remember this—be- 
fore real, concrete, specific, dividend-pay- 
ing, full fruition comes from this Drue 
Institute. If any of you haven’t got guts 
enough to remain long enough to see that 
fruition, then you had better let some- 
body else come into the picture. 

Why? Well, we signed a Declaration 
of Independence on the Fourth of July, 
and that wasn’t anything, but, men, it 
was what happened after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. It took 
more than one hundred years to bring 
the statements made there on that his- 
toric day of fruition. 


A whole lot of barons went to Runny- 
mede and got King John in a corner and 
signed a Magna Charta, but it was two 
hundred years before those principles 
came to the relief of the whole people. 


They hung a man at Calvary and if 
they had had a daily paper in that day 
they would have said, “One Jesus called 


was hung out here on the hill,” 
and it would be like reading about an 
electrocution. But it is what happened 
after Calvary in two thousand years that 
affected this world. 


What Is Done Will Count 


This Drug Institute, Magna Charta. or 
your code, or anything in the world is 
nothing but a passing event. And what 
place it will take in history depends on 
what you and T and every other man in 
this industry does from this event for- 
ward. I thank God for even the event. 
I thank God that even a dozen of us 
could agree that something ought to be 
done. that a dozen took some concrete 
step toward the doing of it. 

IT am willing to take whatever the gov- 
ernment will give us, if it is nothing in 
the world but the form and the title of 
my name, and T am willing then to go 
forward from there, each of us with each 
of us, and work out our own salvation, 
because a whole process of new thinking 
is taking place, and while for the mo- 
ment we are ahead of the public, we are 
ahead of many people in our industry in 
our thinking, we are ahead of legislation, 
we are ahead of courts, the time will 
come—and the process is in work-—that 
will bring all of us abreast in our think- 


Christ 


ing, and when we do, we have a flesh 
and blood reality with arms and legs that 
walks around and does things. And if 
we are men and have minds, then let 
us look toward this institute and its ulti- 
mate accomplishments from the stand- 
point of the platform that I enunciate to 
you here today. 

In this group there are three classes 
of people. There is a hell-bent class. I 
have been called names here (and I 
haven't talked to them) by a lot of fel- 
lows who know they are hell-bent for 


destruction. 

Then there are the laissez 
who say. “Everything will 
right.” Well, I won’t pay my 
either of those classes here 
the presence of the lady. 

But between those groups there is the 
man and the men whose thinking is going 
to lead us out of our dilemmas. That 
is the man who realizes that things are 
bad but still has hope, and who, instead 
of sitting down and preaching the doc- 
trine of destruction, that we are all going 
to hell with 4,000,000 buzzards behind us, 
and who is so busy and engrossed in the 


faire fellows 
come out all 
tribute to 
because of 


casting about of that sentiment that he 
has no time for his business, and the 
fellow who is going to wait for the di- 
vine intervention to save him on the 


basis, “Well, everything will come out all 
right,” has no time for his business, 
thinks on his daily problems and does the 
best he can under the immediate hour 
with those problems and looks to tomor- 
row—and I don’t ask you to look to the 
day after tomorrow—with hope, will be 
led out of this Gethsemane. 
Thank you. 


President Meyer: I am sure that the 
Drug Institute is going to vote you thanks 
for your inspiration, Mr. Jones. 

IT am now going to call on James J. 
Kerrigan to express the thoughts of the 
chemical industry. George Merck, un- 
fortunately, is not here. Mr. Kerrigan 
is quite able to express his thoughts. 


Discussion by Mr. Kerrigan 
J. J. Kerrigan: It is getting near lunch 


time. I know everybody is on the anxious 
seat, and I don’t know that it is necessary 
to say much more than completely and 
thoroughly endorse the pleadings that 
have been made this morning for the 
Drug Institute. There is nothing that 
would please me personally better than 


to see a successful body which could be 
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termed the spokesman for the industry 
at large. It exists in Europe very de- 
cidedly, particularly in the British Isles. 

I think Mr. Sammons said something 
to you about it on previous accasions. 
But the lack of united presentation of 
thought and action is so noticeable in the 
drug and chemical business that the cre- 
ation of the Drug Institute was the first 
move that could bring about all the good 
things that we hope for. 

I am sure that I can commit my prin- 
cipals and myself personally to contribute 
everything in their power to make it a 
success, and it is well on the way there 
now. 

President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. Ker- 
rigan. 

I am now going to call on Earl Means. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Weiss is not able to 
be here. He is on his way abroad, but 
Mr. Means has a message. 


Discussion by Mr. Means 


Earl Means: I don’t know whether you 
are going to be able to hear me or not, 
as I can barely whisper—somebody must 
have put some liquor in my drink last 
night. 

There is no use to discuss codes. You 
have heard about codes and how they 
apply codes and how you try to get 
codes through, and, really, if you haven't 
been to Washington, it sounds funny. But 
if you go to Washington and try it, in- 
stead of being funny, it is pathetic. 


Really and truly, we are none of us 
trying to do other than one thing. This 
is according to my viewpoint. We are 
trying to change a situation regarding 
prices. Codes are all right. None of us 
object to codes. We can all agree to the 
nice words and terms and phrases that 
we will use, but none of us can get along 
unless we agree on this price proposition. 
And to show you that there is this dif- 
ference, remember that the government is 
in the same boat that we are in. There 
is no one down there that wants to agree 
on prices. There is no one who wants 
to write in the word, “prices.” They want 
to leave that absolutely out of the code. 
_ I doubt veery much if the government 
is going to much more than mention the 
word, ‘“‘prices,” in any of the codes when 
it comes to such items as we handle and 
deal in. And so it is my belief that in- 
stead of talking code, worrying about the 
government, we ought to go and agree 
with the government as to hours, as to 
wages, and write up a code of our own 
without reference to NRA. We have got 
an institute; we belong to it as indivi- 
duals. As individuals surely we can agree 
to a code that is acceptable to all and we 
can say all about prices and terms in it 
and what we wi'!l do as individuals and 
how we will do it. 

Now, then, can’t we do that, can’t we 
deal with one another and under this 
one code which we have all agreed to as 
individuals, so to speak, and go back and 
sell our firms that such is a good policy 
to work by? In other words, I believe 
that we as individuals have a_ perfect 
right to agree with one another as to 
what is a proper thing for our code and 
what it should consist of as to the man- 
ner of handling goods and the prices un- 
der which they are being handled. We 
can surely go back and sell our firms on 
the advisability that such an arrange- 
ment is a satisfactory way of doing busi- 
ness, just as if we were putting out a 
price-maintenance plan of our own as an 
individual company. 

I thank you. 


Meyer: It is most encour- 
Thank you very much, 
call on Theodore 





President 
aging, Mr. Means. 

I am going to 
Weicker. 


Letter from Mr. Weicker 


Secretary Newcomb: We have a com- 
munication from Theodore Weicker which 


I would like to read at this time. Mr. 
Weicker says :— 
“T acknowledge receipt of your letter 


of Septemberd 23 and appreciate the cour- 
teous invitation of the officers of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
to attend their forthcoming convention at 
French Lick, Indiana, with a _ view of 
taking part in the discussion on the Drug 
Institute. 

“T should have been delighted to meet 
the members of your association after so 
many years of absence from your meet- 
ings. However, much to my regret, I 
shall not be able to do so, owing to previ- 
ous engagements. 

“IT should like to give at least the fol- 
lowing message to your members :— 

“Do everything in your power to make 
the Drug Institute the central station for 
the furtherance and protection of the en- 
tire industry, so that it may become an 
effective instrument for good. And when 
I speak of the ‘industry,’ [ mean the 
drug industry in all its branches: manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing. 

“Regulation of business will henceforth 
be one of the fixed policies of our gov- 
ernment. It has come to stay. The only 
question that is still an open one is—who 
will enforce this regulation? Will our in- 
dustry regulate itself or will the Federal 
government have to step in and dictate 
such regulatory measures as may be ad- 
judged necessary? So far, the administra- 
tion at Washington has shown every de- 
sire to leave this all-important matter to 
self-effort, under the supposition that each 
industry should know best what is neces- 
sary and possible. 








“The NRA has, therefore, up till now, 
confined itself to such co-operative acts 
as were necessary to start the gigantic 


task to which the government is definitely 
committed. 


Code But the Beginning 

“Our industry has, in the Drug Insti- 
tute, an instrument that can be built to 
not only make the forthcoming code func- 
tion, but to look after the industry in all 
other matters that may, from time to time, 
require attention. And it must be ap- 
preciated by all who have followed the 
trend of events that the signing of codes 
by the President is not the end of the 
struggle for successful business manage- 
ment, but rather the beginning. Vital 
questions will arise from now on in rapid 
succession and the Drug Institute should 
be made ready for service withaut any 
lelay. 
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“The guiding principle must be the good 
of the industry as a whole; the prosperity 
of all means the prosperity of each. 

“Your association has such a splendid 
record of sound judgment that I feel con- 
fident it will not fail the industry at this 
critical time. 

“Our Mr. R. D. Keim will attend your 
convention.” 

“T send cordial and loyal greetings to 
all your members in convention assembled, 
and wish them a most enjoyable and suc- 
cessful meeting.—Sincerely yours, THEO- 
DORE WEICKER.” 

President Meyer: I am quite sure that 
our active representatives on the Drug 
Institute must take great encouragement 
from the fine words they are hearing this 
morning, and I should like to call on Mr. 
Keim at this time for just a few remarks. 





Discussion by Mr. Keim 


R. D. Keim: You have heard “Billy Sun- 
day” Ochse present the Drug Institute to 
you as he did when we worked out on the 
coast. I would like to make this plea: 
You men, manufacturers and wholesalers, 
who have an intelligent manpower in the 
field, men who are selling your wares and 
your services, that of manufacturers, that 
you drive home the message to those men 
who carry the message of the Drug Insti- 
tute by word of mouth to the retailer not 
to oversell the Drug Institute, but rather 
to sell it on a basis of sound understand- 
ing so that there will be no idea in the 
minds of the retailers that the Drug In- 
stitute is an immediate panacea for all 
the ailments of the industry as a whole. 


I am sure that men like Earl Means, 
Jack Woodside, and others that I could 


mention, Mr. Loring, Mr. Ochse, who went 
out and talked to the retailer, learned very 
quickly that the retailer had a wrong idea 
entirely about what the Drug Institute 
was to accomplish and what it would do 
to the industry as a whole. 

I recall a letter I received only the day 
before I left for this convention, and it 
ra something like this—this from a re- 
tailer: 

“I joined the Drug Institute. I had a 
clerk that worked for me for eight years. 
He has been doing part-time relief work 
and then he left me. That is all right. 
But now he is going to open up a store 
within one block from me, and I think 
the Drug Institute should stop it.” 

Now, when those ideas prevail among 
our friends in the retail trade because 
when their membership has been solicited 
by intelligent wholesale salesmen, by the 
intelligent ambassadors of trade and the 
manufacturer, because the Drug Institute 
has not been properly explained, has been 
oversold and glorified to an extent that it 
cannot possibly do the job on the basis 
on which it has been sold, there is going 
to be trouble. 

There isn’t any good thing that was 
ever created that isn’t criticized. As Mr. 
Jones said, the Constitution of the United 
States is criticized. Abraham Lincoln was 
torn asunder when he became the great 
President of the United States. Woodrow 
Wilson went through the same thing. The 
Drug Institute is going to be criticized 
and I think it is a healthy thing that there 
should be criticism of the Drug Institute 
in order to bring out in the open the feel- 
ings of these men. 

I do know—and Dr. Secord and Mr. 
Ochse will verify this—that until we gave 
the retailer an opportunity to voice his 
opinion, he felt he was gagged; he felt 


he was being choked off and you can't 
get anywhere with a constructive pro- 
gram unless you give those people who 


have some opinions an opportunity to state 
them. The fellows with malicious gossip, 
the chaps who are interested in promoting 
their personal welfare or political ambi- 
tions, don’t amount to anything in the 
long run. Let’s sell the Drug Institute on 
the right basis, on a sound basis, and get 
behind it in a united front. 
Thank you. 


President Meyer: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Keim. 

The chair wants to call on William 
Weeks, who has a word from his father 


that he wants to leave with us. 


Message from Mr. Weeks 


William Weeks: Ordinarily T am not in 
favor of switching and substitution, but 
it seems today I am a subject of that 
substituting for my father, who called me 
just yesterday morning and told me why 
he wouldn't be able to get out here. He 
had planned for a long time to come to 
this meeting. He missed it last year, and 
he especially wanted to come this year. 
He was down in New York and he found 
out that after talking with Mr. Welch of 
the A.M.T.A. and going into Washington, 
how a code had to bepresented relative 
to the cosmetic industry, and so he and 
Mr. Welch*anud Charles Wesley Dunn are 
on the spot, attempting to rewrite that 
code. He gave me a few words over the 
phone and asked me to read them here. 
He says: _ 

“Mr. Whiteside, Bob Lund, myself, and 
others, are here and in Washington to 
work for the government and the drug 
industry. The cosmetic code is being re- 
written.”’ 

Right along that phase of it, I have a 
telegram supplementary to that, and he 
says, 

“The rewritten code which is redone at 
instance of Assistant Administrator, will 
be submitted to code committee of A.M. 
T.A. this week. They approve of change 
and submit. Some one has to do things, 
and it just so happens that Welch and 
myself at the moment know what NRA 
wants done. The code submitted will be 
an A.M.T.A. code and not that of any in- 
dividual. It will require identification of 
demonstrators, ask for right to contract 
and the price list provisions can be un- 
derstood by a twelve-year-old child.” 

So that is the reason that he isn’t here 
at the present time. But what they are 
doing is writing.a code for the cosmetic 
industry along lines that will be accept- 
able to the administration, and it is go- 
ing .» be submitted to the A.M.T.A.; so 
it is not their code, but it will be an 
A.M.T.A. code. 

He goes on further to say this is along 
the line of the discussion that has been 
had here this morning: 

“The Drug Institute needs no defense. 
It has cost money, as do all emergency 


and energetic actions. It has produced 
results through consolidating and revital- 
izing the entire drug field—which includes 
cosmetics. Cosmetics started in drug 
stores; and only in recent years have 
some few makers drifted elsewhere. 
Without the potent help, aid, and assist- 
ance of the Drug Institute, which natur- 
ally means the work of Wheeler Sammons 
and Kiefer Mayer and John Dargavel, the 
retail drug business would have been en- 
gulfed in the quicksands of the general 
retail code. In that case, neither God nor 
General Johnson could have pulled it out. 

“The work of the Drug Institute paved 
the way for the writing of all the several 
codes which will have to do with the in- 
dustry. It will keep on doing things for 
all of us. If it never does another tap, it 
has repaid its cost a thousand-fold.’ 

That is the message that he wanted to 
send to you along with his deepest re- 
grets that he couldn’t come and be with 
you here, and he wishes all the members 
of the association a successful and very 
happy and pleasant meeting. 


Thank you. 
President Meyer: Thank you’ very 


much, Mr. Weeks. 

I want to call on a representative of 
the associated chains. Is H. A. Woods in 
the room? (No response.) 

Fred Griffiths? (No response.) It any- 
one else in the room who would like to 
talk from the standpoint of the asso- 
ciated chains? 

Mr. Blair, will you honor us with just a 
few words to sum up the proprietary sit- 
uation? 


Discussion by Mr. Blair 


Frank Blair: First, I want to express 


the great regret of Dr. Weiss that he 
could not be present and take part in 
this discussion. The Drug Institute is 


very close to the heart of Dr. Weiss. He 
is extremely interested in it, has given 
it a great deal of time and attention and 
had built a great deal on being able to be 
here, but business unexpectedly called him 
to Europe, and he wasn't able to come. 

I would like to make a little announce- 
ment, with Al Fritz’s permission. I saw 
another Republican over in the hotel this 
morning and while Mr. Fritz didn’t seem 
to think there were any of them left, I 
think if Al and this gentleman I saw 
over there and myself would get together 
this afternoon and this evening, we might 
have a national convention, being a ma- 
jority of the Republicans in the United 
States. 

Is it not possible that this whole dif- 
ficulty to which Mr. Sammons and others 
have referred is just a part of our Ameri- 
caan impatience? We make up our minds 
—or somebody makes them up for us— 
that something should be done, and we 
expect it to become a fact over night. 

There are nineteen great organizations 
of the drug business in the United States, 
great associations, some of them fifty- 
nine years old. We have more members 
in this Drug Institute today, in less than 
four months’ time—because the first 
membership committee meeting took place 
on the eighth of June; there wasn’t an 
application blank available until the 
eighth of June—and now less than four 
months after that began, we have more 
members than all the other drug organ- 
izations in the United States. We are 
expecting, apparently (I do not, but some 
of us seem to), that this will be a thor- 
oughly functioning body and will have 
done untold things in these four months’ 
time. 

It was thought by the men who or- 
ganized the institute that the first thing 
we needed was membership; get mem- 
hers, represent something, not just a 
story, but facts and people. Again, just 
at the time the Drug Institute was incor- 
porated it became apparent that we must 
go to Washington almost immediately and 
present something of a united front. Well, 
if we did, we had to have something to 
get behind this front and help carry the 
front. We had to have members and the 
greater part of the time of the institute 
was to be devoted to securing member- 
ship and then we got so darned busy we 
eouldn't even do that. 


Publicizing the Institute 

As for Wheeler Sammons, far be it 
from me to talk about defending Wheeler 
Sammons against any attack of anybody. 
I never in my life have known a man 
who can give his whole self to all of us 
as Wheeler Sammons has given, night 
and day. As for the dissemination of in- 
formation—why the post office has in- 
creased its revenues since Wheeler Sam- 
mons has been in charge of the institute, 
because they sent out so much stuff. The 


Western Union has been able to declare 
a dividend, and as for the long-distance 
telephone, why, they have put back into 
service some 500,000 instruments. I 
think Wheeler had a great deal to do 
with it. 


And you talk about lack of dissemina- 
tion of information! Dissemination of in- 
formation is the receipt of such gossip 
or reports as each of us is listening for, 
and if we don't hear the thing we want 
to hear, why there is nothing done. Such 
information as it was wise to send out, 
as was sent out, as was_ available, 
Wheeler Sammons and his staff have sent 
out. If he had sent out information from 
time to time regarding these codes, he 
would have been sending out a telegram 
every five minutes and damned if it 
wouldn’t have been too old by the time 
he got it out. It would have been obsolete, 

Just yesterday, after I listened to Mr. 
Heyniger’s talk, I wondered if there were 
some statistics that could tell me exactly 
what the magnitude of this job was. I 
got in touch with Washington and this 
morning I have a telegram. 

“The occupations subject to code, about 
26,000,000, based on the 1930 census.” 
That doesn’t mean 26,000,000 occupations, 
but the employees of those occupations 
number 26,000,000. That is the staff 
subject to or ready to be placed under 
code. There are other millions of work- 
ers who are affected by the code, but 
these are the people that go directly un- 
der the code, on the payrolls, the number 
of employees that are in the codes. 

“Twenty-nine out of the thirty-one 
codes approved; omitting the theatrical 
and motion picture laboratory, cover 
about 4,000,000.” 

The NRA is pretty nearly as old as 
the institute, and yet they have taken 
into and “nder codes partly 4,000,000, or 
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one-sixth, less than one-sixth of the work- 
ers who are subject to codes, and we have 
today more than half the retailers, all 
the wholesalers, all the manufacturers, 
in the institute. Is that nothing? It is 
the most remarkable accomplishment in 
all history. There never was anything 
like it happened before, and now we have 
the machine, and, so help me God, that 
machine is going to be used. 

I am with Mr. Means in what he said 
100 percent, that the machine having been 
built, the oil having been supplied, it is 
not where do we go from here, but we do 
go on from here. 

I thank you. 


President Meyer: 
much, Mr. Blair. 

Is Baird Colgate in the room? 
sponse.) 

Ralph Aronson? (No response.) 

Mr. Pennock? (No response.) 

Now it seems to me we ought to hear 
an expression from our own division of 
the drug industry, the wholesalers, and I 
am going to call on our own Kiefer Mayer 
to give us the last word. 


Discussion by Mr. Mayer 


A. Kiefer Mayer: It has been very en- 
lightening to sit here and hear these in- 
teresting discussions. You all want to 
play golf, most of you, and I am going to 
make it brief. 

I was very happy to hear Northam 
Warren get up and make the suggestions 
he made—very constructive suggestions. 
I am very happy to tell you that every 
one of the suggestions he made had all 
been put into effect by the Drug Insti- 
tute. We have never deviated one-hun- 
dredth of an inch from the original in- 
tentions of the Drug Institute, and I will 
pledge you the support of the executive 
committee, of which I happen to be a 
member, that we will never deviate one- 
hundredth of an inch from the original 
intentions of the Drug Institute—never! 
There will be another executive commit- 
we before we ever deviate from that 
ine. 

Now in regard to criticism; of course, 
there is criticism. Of course, a lot of 
criticism is unjustified. We are all criti- 
cized by our wives sometimes, and we 
know that itsn’t justified. And you are 
going to continue to have criticism. You 
have got a Drug Institute. Why? Be- 
cause 37,000 members of the drug indus- 
try wanted a Drug Institute. That is the 
only reason you have got a Drug Insti- 
tute—because you wanted it. And those 
37,000 members of the Drug Institute 
speak for the drug industry.. 

Sometime, somewhere, some place, 
somehow, I am going to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
on what has been the matter with the 
drug industry for thirty-three years. You 
and every man in this room would have 
the same information that I have got to- 
day if you had had the opportunity that I 
had in contacting so many different or- 
ganizations, so many different branches 
of the industry and so many different in- 

viduals. I want to say right now that 

ere are men and there are companies 
and there are trademarked items in this 
country, and there are wholesalers and 
there are retailers that have been damned 
unjustly, and there are men and com- 
panies and wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers and retailers that should have been 
damned instead of praised. There have 
been men going around this country 
standing up and making speeches because 
they knew they were the kind of speeches 
the individuals wanted to hear. And they 
would take hard-earned money away 
from those individuals for what? For a 
racket—nothing in the world but a 
racket. 

Why, the Republican party—since my 
grand old party’s name has been brought 
in here by my good old Democratic asso- 
ciate, Al Fritz—I want to say right now 
that if the Republican party could only 
get one-tenfth of the politicians in the 
drug industry to become interested in the 
Republican partv, there wouldn't be any 
need for any other party, because there 
wouldn’t be any other party—as long as 
they weren’t exposed. 

I am going to ask you gentlemen in 
this room to do one thing—have faith in 
vourselves, have faith in the men, the 
37,000 men—and there are some women— 
who have become members of the Drug 
Institute. and whenever a man makes a 
destructive statement, whenever a man 
makes a statement that you vourself 
would not make as an executive officer or 
a member of anv one of the committees 
of the Drug Institute. nail him as a liar. 

Now the Drug Institute representatives 
went to Washington (I was one of them; 
I was the one problem), and they sat 
down with those men, some of the lead- 
and offered to do just exactly what 
id that the NRA was do- 

industry 
Yes, they 


Thank you very 


(No re- 


ers, 
Mr. Heyniger sa 
ing for business-——business and 
were writing their own codes. 
were writing them—not there. 


Desires Are Harmonious 
T said, “We will write our own code. 
We will increase wages, we will increase 
employment and we will stabilize profits 
so that we can increase wages and in- 


crease employment.” 
They said, ‘“‘No, you have got to come 


under the NRA.” 

I showed them hew close the drug in- 
dustry was together. We sat around and 
argued and talked and fought for years, 
and when we got down around a common 
table, all our aims, all our desires, and 
all our thoughts were identical. 

The manufacturer in this country 
wants juts exactly what the distributive 
branches want. He wants a stabilization 
in the distributive branches of industry 
to give his products the protection that 
he can continue to pay wages and can 
continue to advertise, which means 
wages: and can continue employment, 
and that is all the distributive branches 
of the industrv. We only have a small 
minority in this country in the drug in- 
dustry who are directly opposed to fair 
profits. to fair wages and employment. 
The big item of expense in manufactur- 
ing and distribution is wages. 

There never has been a human being 


on earth that has been able to reduce the 
cost of distribution except by taking ‘it 
out of the payroll and cutting wages, and 
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that was the original intention of the 
NRA, You cannot—nobody in the United 
States, if they use the same identical sys- 
tem of accounting—reduce the cost of 
distribution except the principal item is 
in wages. If you cut rent, you cut wages 
because you are cutting somebody out of 
some income. It may be a janitor or it 
may be the owner of the property, but it 
is cutting wages that they have been able 
to earn. Some people think they have 
a able to lower the cost of distribu- 
ion, 

You had down there in Washington on 
the retail code attorneys from one of the 
large department stores in the United 
States (this is a matter of public rec- 
ord), R. H. Macy & Co., who say they 
had a $4,000,000 drug business. What is 
a $4,000,000 drug business in the City of 
New York or within a trading area of 30 
miles? I suppose there are 10,000,000 
people, Jack Woodside would say, that 
live within 30 miles of New York City. 
The average purchasing power of con- 
sumption on drug items is $15. That is 
$150,000,000 worth of drug business, and 
here is a man that stands up and asks 
for protection for $4,000,000, a little over 
2 percent! 

Did he come in and submit his costs 
of operating his drug department? No. 
His costs are the same as anybody else’s 
costs, All retail costs except in the food 
field vary somewhere between 28 and 32 





Frank A. Blair 
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They can only be cut by 


or 33 percent. 
Now I am off 


taking it out of wages. 
on another thought. 

In regard to the Drug Institute, the 
Drug Institute is the largest association 
or institute of its kind in the world. Why 
is it. the largest? Because of you men 
and because of 37,000 members who have 
joined. I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of some of us who have been charged 
with the responsibility of management of 
the Drug Institute to you and the other 
37,000 members for the faith that they 
have got in the Drug Institute. 


Appreciation of Work Done 


We all owe a debt of gratitude to many 
men in the drug industry who have taken 
off their coats, left their desks, rode the 
sleeper to explain the Drug Institute to 
the drug industry. There isn’t any ade- 
quate way to compensate those men. 
There isn’t any adequate way to com- 
pensate you wholesalers and manufac- 
turers and your salesmen for the time 
they gave except that if they will have 
patience, they will find that the Drug In- 
stitute will never deviate from the orig- 
inal line that it sets out. 

Eliminating myself, there are men in 
this country who have given more time 
to the Drug Institute since it was formed 
in the interests of the drug industry than 
they ever gave in their whole lives to the 
drug industry as a whole. Frank Blair is 
shaking his head right. Those men are in- 
terested for one reason because they have 
got their investment in their business and 
they know that their company is going 
ahead the way the industry goes. They 
can't go ahead unless the whole industry 
goes. They are sincere. They want 
sound policies. And they know there are 
sound policies going to be accepted and 
that the distributive branches of the in- 
dustry for the manufacturer who puts in 
svund policies is going to protect him. 

Before I close, I want to say the manu- 
facturer isn’t any more to blame in this 
country than the wholesaler or the re- 
tailer. We have all been guilty, and a 
manufacturer is human, and a wholesaler 
is human, and a retailer is human. If 
the great majority, 99.94 percent of the 
drug industry wants to stabilize condi- 
tions in this country, wants to increase 
employment, wants to increase wages, it 
can be done. 

The future of the Drug Institute doesn’t 
rest with those charged with the respon- 
sibility of management; it rests with its 
37,000 members. You have the Drug In- 
stitute and you can do with it whatever 
you think best. We have had nothing for 
thirty-three years where we could sit down 
over a common table as individuals and 
talk freely and frankly; you have it to- 
day. You have it because 37,000 members 
want it, and if you want it to continue 
it is up to the 37,000 members, and it is 
only by those 37,000 members and the 
others that will join that you can hope 
to accomplish what every individual in 
the drug industry wants to accomplish— 
a stabilization of the industry. 

Now there are nineteen different organi- 
zations in the drug: industry that can’t 
stabilize those conditions. They have got 


to be stabilized through individuals of not 
only those nineteen organizations, but of 
the entire drug industry. And that is 
what the Drug Institute industry is al- 
ways going to stand for as long as your 
present executive officers are there. 

I thank you. 


Vote of Appreciation 


R. D. Keim: May I arise and ask 
that this body rise in a vote of confi- 
dence and appreciation to Kiefer 
Mayer, Walter Sammons, and the men 
who work in the Drug Institute? 

President Meyer: A splendid sugges- 
tion! 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

President Meyer: Gentlemen, be 
seated just one minute. I want to ad- 
vise you that copies of Mr. Sammons’s 
address will be handed you as you 
leave the room. 

I want to appoint at this time the 
committee on auditing the treasurer’s 
report: J. C. O’Dell, chairman; L. S. 
Johnson, H. M. Hewitt. 

The committee on thanks: Harrison 
Jones, chairman; Frank C. Croover, 
Aglar Cook, E. S. Albers, P. C. Magnus, 
W. W. Ochse, L. D. Johnson. 

This committee will report after the 
banquet. 

The secretary has a few announce- 
ments to make and that will conclude 
the morning session. 

(Secretary Newcomb made several 
announcements.) 

Secretary Newcomb: Your associate 
membership committee recommend for 
associate membership in the N. W. D.A. 
the following two concerns. 

United Remedies, Inc., Chicago. 

Condon Manufacturing Company, Min- 


neapolis. 
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The last named is a reinstatement. 

I move you that these be posted, as 
required by the constitution and by- 
laws, and taken up for final action at 
the next session. Unless there is ob- 
jection, they will so stand. 

We have an invitation from the 
Greenbriar Hotel: 

We would like to extend our best wishes 
for a pleasant and successful meeting at 
French Lick and at the same time re- 
new our invitation for you to consider the 
Greenbrier for 1934, centrally located with 
overnight pullman on air conditioned 
trains from all eastern and midwestern 
cities, excellent hotel accommodations 
and golfing facilities, polo and skeet added 
features. Special rates on either Euro- 
pean or American plan, with privilege of 
having luncheon at hotel or golf and ten- 
nis club. Deepest appreciation for con- 
sideration shown our resort in past and 
best attention at all times. Regards.— 
GEORGE D O’BRIEN, The Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. : 

I recommend that this wire be re- 
ferred to the committee on time and 
place. 

President Meyer: It will be so or- 
dered. 

_ Secretary Newcomb: The next ses- 
sion is at 9:00 a. m., Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 4. We express again the wish that 
every member try to be here at nine 
o’clock. We have cleaned up almost 
all of the scheduled business for this 
morning. It is unfortunate that we had 
to keep you longer than anticipated. If 
you had come when we asked up to, we 


would have adjourned at  twelve- 
fifteen, 
President Meyer: Gentlemen, the 


meeting stands adjourned. 
(The meeting was adjourned at 1:15 


Pp. m.) 


Third Business Session 


Wednesday Forenoon, October 4 


(The convention was called to order for the third business session by Presi- 


dent Meyer at 9:50 a.m. October 4.) 


President Meyer: The meeting will 
please come to order. The first order 
of business is the reading of the min- 
utes of the last session. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the Tuesday morning session.) 

President Meyer: The minutes will 
be received and filed, unless there is 
objection. It is so ordered. 

There is a carryover from yesterday 
of two reports—one insurance, P. A. 
Hawes, chairman, and the other, local 
associations, J. C. O’Dell, chairman, 


Mr. Hanson, won’t you come up and 
report for the committee on insurance? 

(Mr. Hanson read the report of the 
committee on insurance.) 


Report on 
Insurance 


The report submitted by the insurance 
committee last year was referred to the 
board of control which definitely recom- 
mended that the new committee should 
make a careful survey and study cover- 
ing the advantages of group buying of 
insurance. Acting on instructions from 
Chairman A. K. Mayer, Dr. Newcomb has 
discussed this question before the dif- 
ferent club meetings which he has at- 
tended during the year and reports that 
“in each case the members are unanimous 
in thinking that this survey should be 
made if savings can be effected through 
joint buying of insurance by all members 
of the N. W. D. A. that are ready to co- 
operate.” Encouraged by the _ interest 
evinced by the members and believing 
that the times and conditions are more 
favorable than ever before for the at- 
tainment of beneficial results and reduced 
cost through associated effort along this 
line, your committee recommends a 
definite program to attain this result. An 
organized insurance audit should be un- 
dertaken at once, centered at the execu- 
tive office of the N. W. D. A. under ade- 
quate technical supervision. 

In order to make this audit a complete 
success, and to obtain necessary data 
upon which to determine a future plan 
of action, each member of the associa- 
tion, with exceptions as noted, should be 
bound by vote of the association, or ac- 
ceptance of this report, to comply with 
the few essential requirements to be im- 
posed for the gathering of data and com- 
pletion of the audit. Members in Canada 
and Cuba, for the present at least, would 
be excluded. Also one group of sixty- 
five members has already had a similar 
audit made, with gratifying results, and 
should be excluded from the proposed 
audit. 

The committee is convinced that an in- 
surance audit, as proposed, frequently dis- 
closes amazing discrepancies in adequate 
insurance coverage and opportunities for 
immediate cost reductions. Each member 
would receive a report on its present in- 
surance set-up with recommendations for 
any immediate improvements or savings 
developed by the audit, in advance of any 
further plan of co-operative purchasing. 


It is confidently expected that this pro- 
posed insurance audit would make pos- 
sible the development of a plan of action 
which would very materially reduce the 
insurance cost of each individual member. 
Any final plan, of course, for co-operative 
purchase would be submitted to the as- 
sociation for consideration and action, and 
the question of united or voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the plan should then be con- 
sidered. For the purpose of making a 
successful insurance audit, however, the 
committee strongly urges united action as 
above suggested. 

An insurance audit as proposed will 
entail some expense, and the committee 
recommends that the board of control be 


“meetings will be 


empowered to assess each member a uni- 
form amount, not to exceed $15 per mem- 
ber, with exceptions as previously noted. 


President Meyer: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Hanson. Unless there is 
objection, this will be referred to the 
— of control for the usual atten- 

on. 

2 Is there any discussion on this sub- 
ject of insurance? Are there any 
questions you would like to ask? If 
not, the report will take its usual 
course, 

Next will be the report on local as- 


sociations. Is Chairman O’Dell in the 
room? 
Mr. O’Dell: Dr. Newcomb is going 


to make that report for me. He is 
better than I am. I am going to work 
on another committee in just a minute. 


Report on 
Local Associations 


Secreta Newcomb: The chairman 
the committee on local associations = 
quested me to state to the members that 
all of the local clubs of wholesalers have 
held regular meetings throughout the 
year. The attendance has been larger 
ne tant club meetings than in the 

an mn some areas mor 
meetings have been held. — oa 

The chairman also desires to hav 
express to all members the hope “chat 
during the coming wd Cet local club 

eld regularly a 

the attendance will be one canee = 
cent and that if occasion seems to de- 
mand, that additional meetings be ar- 
ranged for. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee on local associations that these 
local club meetings are most valuable and 
that they should be extended and the 
nieetings more aggressively developed. 


President Meyer: You have heard the 
report of the committee on local asso- 
ciations. Is there any discussion? If 
not, the report will be referred to the 
board of control. 

The next report is of the committee 
on special lines, A. C. Fitschen, chair- 
man, 

(Mr. Fitschen read the report of the 
committee on special lines.) 


Report on 
. a 
Special Lines 

It has been extremely difficult the past 
year to get your committee on special 
lines to agree on any one particular prod- 
uct to analyze and present their findings 
for your consideration. 

There has been many things happen- 
ing in the wholesale drug business during 
the past year. A great many of us did 
not seem to know just what was going 
to happen and with that feeling in our 
minds, we did not seem to have any very 
clear ideas as to any special lines which 
we thought would be profitable to handle. 


We seemed to be willing to go along 
with the old lines and do the best we 
gemma without making any particular ef- 
ort. 

The St. Louis meoting clarified the situ- 
ation—all came back from that meeting 
feeling that they had a new lease on life. 
Some of us did not know exactly what it 
was all about, but we had faith in the 
founders of the ideas of the Drug Insti- 
tute and knew that something was be- 
ing done. 

From that time on I feel quite sure that 
all the wholesale druggists of the country 
commenced to think in terms of better 
business, and the progressive ones were 
not willing to go along in the old stereo- 
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typed way, but were seeking special lines 
of merchandise that would increase their 
business and keep them before their cus- 
tomers as a wide-awake house. 

This committee did not do any work on 
special lines to amount to anything until 
after the St. Louis meeting. Immediately 
following this meeting, your chairman 
asked for opinions from all members of 
the committee. A great many replies 
were received and it seemed that this re- 
port will have to be more general than 
specific. There seemed to be a multiplic- 
ity of ideas about different lines, but it 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
time was ripe to do something, and each 
member of this committee felt that the 
wholesale druggists of the United States 
were looking for something different to 
sell: something on which they could con- 
ecentrate; something that would produce 
a legitimate profit. 

Your chairman of this committee struck 
a snag when it came to finding out just 
what those special lines should be. The 
information seemed to be that since the 
St. Louis meeting there were some very 
decided opinions from a majority of the 
committee that we had better go slow on 
taking up new lines. : 

We felt that with the new deal coming 
on and which, at the time this article 
was being written, seemed to be in a fair 
way of succeeding, that it would pay 
us to get back of those manufacturers 
who have shown a desire to co-operate 
with the wholesaler. 

Perhaps some of the lines that the 
wholesalers were not supporting in the 
past on account of the margins of profit 
or policies of manufacturers are now 
worthy of support. 


Ten-Cent Toiletries 


There is one special line, however, on 
which a majority of your committee 
seemed to be well agreed upon—a high- 
class ten-eent line of toilet articles 
seemed to be in tavor. With the times 
as they have been and as they still are 
it seemed that there is a demand for a 
good ten-cent line and some of the whole- 
salers of the United States have done a 
phenomenal business, and have helped to 
keep that business in the drug stores in- 
stead of letting it go to the 5-and-10-cent 
stores. 

I am advised by 





done of the members 
of this committee that with a certain 
ten-cent line which they took on about 
January 1 their records show they have 
averaged sixty gross per week. 

There are some objections to a ten-cent 
line which include: that it is too small 
a unit for sales to be profitable to a re- 
tail store, and that the wholesale margin 
of profit is too small. 

On the other hand, it is in accord with 
the spirit of the times. It meets the de- 
mand for a low price; it is a cheap form 
of sampling and it introduces the item to 
many users who would never purchase it 
at a higher retail price. 

In investigating the higher class ten- 
cent lines manufactured by reputable 
people we find that the wholesaler can 
make 16 2-3 percent profit. On fast-sell- 
ing items, this profit is not out of line 
for the wholesaler. We believe that it 
would be worth while for the wholesalers 
to look into this matter very thoroughly. 

Last year you had a very able paper 
from Mr. Geer, who was chairman of the 
committee on special lines, which analyzed 
for you the prospects of business on the 
camera and film line. It is your commit- 
tee’s opinion that this is one line on 
which you should continue to specialize. 

It is also the universal opinion of the 
members of this committee, and we feel 
quite sure that it will meet with uni- 
versal approval, that the wholesale drug- 
gists of the United States should confine 
their selling efforts to those lines manu- 
factured by companies that are honestly 
trying to have a stabilized plan of dis- 
tribution. We should suggest that you 
adopt a policy of utilizing your sales or- 
ganization to recommend the featuring of 
the lines of those manufacturers. For in- 
stance, Coty, Houbigant, Armand, John- 
son & Johnson, Bauer & Black, and many 
others, and just recently Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer have done outstanding work in this 
connection. 

These lines all give protected profits 
for the retail drug trade and it goes with- 
out saying for the service wholesaler as 
well. 

Many others who had different policies 
prior to the St. Louis meeting are now 
making it possible for the wholesaler to 
give them support with their sales force. 

When we confine our efforts to those 
particular manufacturers who we know 
are working with us, their lines become 
special lines with us because we give 
them special effort. Obviously we should 
refrain from handling the freakish lines 
ot are being presented to us almost 
dauy. 

Eliminate Substitutes 


Your committee also believes that you 
should call your buyers into a meeting 
and tell them that you want their depart- 
ments cleaned of all items of a substitute 


nature. It is only by such action on our 
part that we can show good faith with 
those nationally-advertised lines and 


prove to them that we can do a job for 
them. 

Your committee 
working special lines 
heads should be instructed to 
system about presenting these lines to 
your customers. We are all prone to 
want to get all the business there is in 
our trade territory. We will never be 
able to do that, so by concentrating our 
efforts on two or three of these special 
lines every two weeks, we will, perhaps, 
do better for the manufacturing than if 
we tried to crowd our salesmen with 
everything that comes out all at one 
time. 

Your chairman is trying to confine his 


also believes that in 
your department 
use some 


remarks to special lines and, as men- 
tioned before, this year this paper will 
have to be more genera! than specific, 


so if I have trespassed a little on the sub- 
ject of the committee on salesmen I offer 
that committee my apology. 

Your committee believes with the Drug 
Institute of America that whole<alers 
should clean house as quickly as possible; 
select their lines thev are eninge to fea- 
ture: get their salesmen to encourage the 
retailers to eliminate the lines that do not 
belong in his business; and, when a good 
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job is done by both the wholesaler and 
retailer along these lines, they will be in 
a better position to ask support from the 
manufacturers of nationally advertised 
lines, 

We should go on record as being op- 
posed to the general tendency of the re- 
tail druggists to make a department store 
or racket store out of the drug store. In 
the words of one of the members of this 
committee—‘‘We should begin minding 
our own business and allow other trades 
to do the same.” 

In the past the 
some wholesalers 


retailers and perhaps 
have thought it their 
privilege to invade the lines of every 
tradesman in other lines, but wish to 
deny them the right to take on any lines 
that might properly belong to the drug 
store. 

In closing, I want to say that I do not 
think it out of line to tell you about an 
experience that our company had this 


A. C. Fitschen 


Chairman on Special 


Lines 


Summer with the hope that it might be 
of some benefit to some of you, because 
we know from experience what it has 
done for us. 


State Trade Unit 

Immediately after the St. Louis meeting 
we thought that there should be some 
sort of an organization in the State that 
could be used as a unit to help further 
any plans that the Drug Institute might 
have. 

We made arrangements to hold a meet- 
ing in the key town in each congressional 
district of the State. We invited as our 
guests at a dinner all the retail druggists 
in that congressional district. We had 
our own salesmen act as temporary 
chairmen of each meeting; we had our 
sales Manager and another good speaker 
attend each of these meetings; we put 
the idea up to the retail druggists that 
they form a league and call it the Drug 
Welfare League and elect a district chair- 
man from one among their number. We 
saw to it ourselves that the man elected 
was a live wire chap and one that would 
work. 

At the first meeting there was a great 
deal of enthusiasm. Of course, we told 
them all about the Drug Institute and 
what it hoped to accomplish. 

Meetings were then held in each con- 
gressional district of the State; district 
chairmen were elected, and for your in- 
formation will say that these meetings 
were held daily—our organizers traveling 
from one congressional district to the 
other during the day and having a dinner 
and meeting at night. It took twelve 
days to cover our State. After all con- 
gressional districts were organized we 
then invited all the district chairmen into 
the city, gave them a luncheon and they 
elected a State chairman. We saw to it 
that this State chairman was a man who 
had a good standing throughout the State 


and one that had no political axes to 
grind, 

We did all the letter writing in our 
own office; had letterheads printed with 


the name of the league on it and With all 
the names of the district chairmen; in 
fact, we did practically all the work until 
the district chairmen could get to going. 

I, personally, attended most of these 
meetings, and I want to say to you that 
as a good-will builder it is the best thing 
we ever did. 

There was an advisory council created 
of fifty members and our sales manager 
was made chairman of the advisory coun- 
ceil. The advisory council consisted of re- 
tailers and other manufacturers, and also 
competitive wholesale houses in our State. 

The league is now a going concern and 
its first job was to assist in getting appli- 
cations for the Drug Institute. The dis- 
trict chairmen are holding meetings reg- 
ularly and we attend them all. 


Now, the idea in giving you this in- 
formation as noted above is to let you 
know that I believe that selling your own 
concern to your retail customers is as 
much a special line job as selling sqme 
special manufactured line. 


This was a very successful job that we 
did and we were able to overcome prej- 
udices that existed against us. And 
those things happen, you Know, in all old 
houses. 

Perhaps some of you could use this 
idea to an advantage. I know that any 
one of you who takes up the proposition 
and carries it through to completion will 


consider the money used mighty well 
spent. 
President Meyer: That was a very 


splendid report dealing with a very im- 
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portant subject, a subject that I feel 
should be discussed from the floor, a 
subject that is particularly timely now. 


As Chairman Fitschen has said, the 
drug business has become one _ so 
greatly diversified that one scarcely 
recognizes it any more. It seems to 
me that the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association should be a vital fac- 
tor in stabilizing and directing activi- 
ties into proper channels. It seems to 
me that we have wandered far afield 
from the proper lines in which we 
should be functioning. I think we 
should invite a discussion of this sub- 
ject and some very specific recom- 
mendations should come from you men 
who are so vitally interested in this 
program. 

The question of limiting the variety 
of items that legitimately belong to 
the retail and to the wholesale drug 
business is now open for discussion. 
May we have some recommendations 
from the floor as to how this should be 
attacked? 

Mr. Yahr, what is: your opinion? 
What is the position that the whole- 
sale druggists should take in respect 
to the sale of outside items that do not 
properly belong within the scope of the 
retail drug field? Will you lead the 
discussion? 


Discussion by Mr. Yahr 


Fred E. Yahr: Formerly we carried 
quite a diversified line as far as tires 
and phonographs and radios, and we have 
gradually eliminated a lot of those depart- 
ments. But we still supply a number of 
tires which we pick up from the local 
manufacturer or representative at a dis- 
count satisfactory for us to make deliv- 
ery in small quantities. Radios we only 
handle in a very small way through the 
sundry department. I have often won- 
dered if the matter of flashlights and bat- 
teries belongs in a drug store. Our sales 
have dropped off considerably on that 
item. 

The restaurant proposition in a_ drug 
store is the greatest evil, I suppose. There 
are many drug stores frying onions and 
hamburger steaks and soup and whatnot. 
I think if there could be anything done 
to eliminate that, I would be very much 
in favor of it. 

I have seen a number of very fine drug 
stores that have been eliminated through 
the increased business of the soda foun- 
tain, arranging the entire one side of the 
store for a soda fountain. Eventually and 


finally the drug department was retarded 
to such an extent that there was no more 
drug store. 


That possibly was necessary 
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due to the competition of chain stores and 
pine board stores, and some of the smaller 
stores added these other lines in order to 
survive, I imagine. 

I believe as time goes on those things 
will be eliminated. I would be glad to 
see the old German apotheke drug store. 
In our city we have possibly eight or ten 
prescription departments in office build- 
ings, and they seem to be growing. The 
druggist has allowed this business to go 
into that channel. 

Those are things I think that we should 
try to eliminate and get the drug business 
back into the drug store. Pharmacy week 
should be featured more in the retail drug 
stores. 

I thank you. 


President Meyer: Is there any further 
discussion on the question of selling meth- 
ods? I see John Davis sitting there on 
the side lines. What is the attitude of the 
wholesaler out in your country, John, to- 
ward the diversification that is now 
spreading out into various forms that 
should perhaps be considered? I would 
like to hear from you, please. 


Discussion by Mr. Davis 


John Davis: The retailers out there are 
taking a great deal of interest, some of 
them, in selling many items that are not 
kindred to the drug busines at all and it is 
working to their detriment. I hope that 
when the Drug Institute gets going we 
can cut out a lot of foolishness and stop 
supplying Ford parts and automobile tires 
and radios and what-have-you, and get 
down to the real drug business. But the 
reason the average retailer has allowed 
the backbone of his business to slip away 


from him, to go into department stores, 
five-and-ten-cent stores and cut-rate drug 
stores, is because of lack of profit, and he 
has turned to his soda fountain and these 
odds and ends that are offered him to try 
and stay in business and continue to pay 
his bills. I think he has turned away 
from the straight and narrow path of 
supplying drug store merchandise to his 
customers merely to make an existence 
for himself and his family. 


President Meyer: Thank Mr. 
Davis. 

It seems to me that it is only a 
question of time when the wholesale 
drug business is going to be called on 
to definitely declare itself as to what 
constitutes the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, just as what constitutes the 
wholesale grocery business, the meat 
packing business or the dry goods 
business. 

I should like to recommend to the 
committee that is going to assume this 
responsibility for next year that they 
undertake as far as possible to out- 
line those items that may be properly 
considered as a part of the drug busi- 
ness and that that list be utilized as 
a basis on which to work and from 
which the direction of the scope of the 
wholesale drug business should be 
built. To me it is most vital, and par- 
ticularly in certain sections of this 
country. The drug business is jeopar- 
dized by the encroachment of other 
fields, and other fields by the same 
token are jeopardized by our encroach- 
ment upon them. 

Is there any further discussion on 
this subject? If not, the next order 
of business will be the report of the 
commitee on research and relations. Is 
J. L. Freeman in the room? 


Secretary Newcomb: Mr. Freeman 
is not here, Mr. President. His report 
has been presented. I suggest you ask 
one of our other members to read it. 


(Hi. C. Brunig read the report of the 
committee on research and relations.) 


Report on 
Research and Relations 


During the year just closing your com- 
mittee on research and relations has con- 
fined its efforts to distributing window 
display material of various kinds. There 
has been distributed:— 

1,400 First Aid Week displays. 

2,204 Vacation needs posters. 

2,050 Giant Santa Claus posters. 

1,482 Christmas tree posters. 
500 Chemical maps. 

12,771 Medicinal plant maps. 
or a little over 20,000 displays. Of these 
displays the only ones bought during the 
year were the medicinal plant maps of 
which 22,000 were ordered a year ago last 
June. At the time it was thought that 
this would be sufficient to last two years. 
Half of these were paid for last year and 
half of them were paid for this year. 
We have on hand now the following :— 


you, 


9,500 Medicinal plant maps. 
250 Vacation needs posters, 
3,515 Christmas tree posters. 
546 Universal Christmas display cut- 
outs. 
4,900 College of pharmacy maps. 
890 Chemical maps. 


It is the opinion of your committee 
that no new material need be purchased 
this year and that efforts be directed 
toward distributing that which we have 
on hand. 

The interest created by the medicinal 
plant maps, particularly from unusual 
sources, has been most gratifying. Your 
committee has received hundreds of re- 
quests, not only from all over the United 
States, but from several foreign countries 
as well. We have had requests from na- 
tional and local retail associations, from 
colleges, from manufacturers, from in- 
dividual retailers and dozens of other 
sources. The universal appreciation and 
thanks from those receiving the maps 
has indeed been most pleasing. 

Your committee feels that the favor- 
able publicity created by these maps is, 
in itself, a real asset to the association, 
and it recommends that members give 
particular attention to them. 


Your committee believes that in the 
medicinal plant map, and in the other 
maps and displays created by him, our 
secretary has shown an unusual ability 
in assembling and presenting an interest- 
ing and educational study. Your com- 
mittee hastens to recognize the service 
he has rendered. 

In concluding this report, and in sum- 
mary, your committee urges the mem- 
bership to respond in the distribution of 
the 20,000 displays now on hand before 
buying or preparing new material. All of 
these displays are of such a nature that 
they can be used one year as well as an- 
other, so that the association will not 
suffer a loss because of “out-of-date” 
material. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the membership give their ut- 
most assistance in disposing of the Christ- 
mas tree posters, of which there are 
about 3,500 on hand, and the college of 
pharmacy maps of which we have about 


5,000. This will leave only a few other 
displays, excepting the medicinal plant 
maps. These, we believe, will be dis- 


posed of easily during September and 


October of this year. 


President Meyer: Thank you, Mr. 
Brunig. That is a splendid report and 
it indicates we are doing a real job. 
Is there any discussion of the report 
that has just been read? If not, it 
will be referred to the board of con- 
trol for action. 

We will have the report of the com- 
mittee on salesmen and selling meth- 
ods, J. B. Ashley, chairman. 

(Mr. Ashley read the report of the 
committee on salesmen and selling 
methods.) 








Report on 
Selling Methods 


It is said, “There is Nothing New Under 
the iSun.”’ 

Obviously, and of necessity, any paper 
submitted on ‘“Salesmen and _. Selling 
Methods” is fundamentally in large part 
a repetition of what has been written on 
this very important subject many times 
before. 

Your chairman, previous to the prep- 
aration of this report, read the papers on 
same subject as have been submitted for 
the past several years and from same 
gained a lot of very valuable and con- 
structive information. 

These reports were prepared by many 
of the outstanding sales executives in our 
industry and representative of those well 
qualified in their chosen field of endeavor. 

Any of you who will take the time, 
particularly sales executives, to do like- 
wise will find such time expended well 
worth while and information obtained 
thereby can be put into useful practice 
today. 

Profits are made from sales, hence a 
well organized correctly managed and 
smoothly functioning sales organization is 
of paramount importance and represents 
one of the most important assets in a well 
organized wholesale drug house. 


The Salesman 


A good salesman and one fitted to repre- 
sent his house must be sober, honest, and 
truthful, possessed of a pleasing personal- 
ity, a willingness to work and improve. 

He should have the ability to sell him- 
self and compel the complete confidence 
of the retailers on whom he is calling. 

His approach and presentation should 
be such as to develop respect and to as- 
sure that his prospect will entertain seri- 
ously that which he has to offer. 

He should have the ability to clearly 
analyze a business proposition or mer- 
chandising plan so that in its presentation 
to the retailer it presents nothing com- 
plex or difficult of absorption. 

He should leave the retailer with a very 
definite impression and conviction that 
through the contact he (the retailer) has 
gained something. 

Health is a big factor, for without it 
he is working under a tremendous handi- 
cap and no matter his sincerity of pur- 
pose and love of work, he cannot carry 
on with proper enthusiasm. 

It is always advisable, when necessity 
demands, that a salesman for the house 


that he is to represent should be pro- 
moted from the ranks; it builds for 
loyalty amongst the organization gen- 


erally. 

Selection of salesmen should be given 
close attention. 

Will the prospective salesman be a fit 
representative for the company? 

Does he register up to standards which 
the company recognizes in the better 
grade of salesmen who sell goods to it? 

Sales executives can learn much by 
spending a little time in the purchase 
departments of their own companies, thus 
sitting on the other side of the counter. 

Then comes the training of the sales- 
man, and this is possibly one of the weak- 
est features in the sales system of many 
companies. 

Does the salesman really 
the line? 

Does he understand the needs and sit- 
uations of the customers? 

Does he understand that he is a mid- 
dleman between his customers and his em- 
ployer, and that he should look well to 
the interests of both? 

Salesmanship is, or should be, a pro- 
fession, requiring the highest order of 
intelligence, plus thorough training, with 
equal emphasis on both qualities. 

Are executives apt to put too much 
emphasis on loyalty, “pep,” and push? 
Loyalty is essential, but mere talk about 
it is superficial, and it seems better to 
give thought to the basic circumstances 
which make for loyalty. “Pep’’ is good 
but often there is a tendency to substitute 
emotional stirrings for intelligent com- 
prehension of problems involved in selling. 

High-pressure salesmanship sometimes 
has its temporary uses, but in the long 
run is likely to be a boomerang, because 
it does not allow sufficiently for the con- 
tinuing best interests of the customer. 

A survey indicates that the turnover 
in the personnel of sales organizations 
has shown no increase over the past sev- 
eral yars, which speaks well for class of 


understand 


men representing our respective houses 
and their Management, 
The Sales Manager 
This position is one of the most im- 


portant in the entire organization. 

He should be a man of pleasing per- 
sonality, a leader, possessed of sound 
judgment, patience, and tolerance, firm 
in his dealings but at all times mindful 
of the fact that his instructions and de- 
cisions should be tempered with due re- 
spect and goodwill of his salesmen, 

It should not be necessary to be a 
driver or put in the position of holding 
the whip hand over his men at any time. 
Salesmen are human beings, otherwise 
they have no place in any sales organ- 
ization. As human beings they are en- 
titled at all times to be treated as such. 
Theirs is a difficult role, tedious and many 
times they are faced with problems which 
to handle require great tact and others 
of a most exasperating nature. They, to 
cover their territories, work from early 
morn and in many cases until late at 
night, winter and summer. 


The good sales manager is the one who 
promotes maximum element of loyalty 
amongst his men—not the driver. 


Compensation 


Information as gleaned from various 
sections of the United States would in- 
dicate in the opinion of your committee 
that the straight commission form of com- 
pensation is the one almost universally in 
use at this time. 

We recommend commissions be paid on 
a graduated scale and in large measure 
commensurate to gross profit merchandise 
earns, rate ranging from % to 1 percent 
to, in the great majority of houses, 5 
percent; but in some isolated cases on 
particularly high-profit items up to as 
high as 7 percent. On unprofitable mer- 
chandise or that handled and distributed 
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for the convenience of the trade only, no 
commission whatsoever should be paid. 
The first essential in this plan of com- 
pensation is a complete break-down of 
the merchandise carried, as to profits. 
Rates of commissions should not be 
entirely predicated on gross profit basis. 
Several other elements should be taken 
into consideration—policy of the manu- 
facturer, potential volume, expense of 
handling, and salabiiity through to the 
consumer—a2!! are contributing factors. 
In this connection, the consumer is the 
most important link in the entire chain 
of distribution, for merchandise is not 
sold until it s purchased by Mr. or Mrs. 
Consumer and satisfactorily used, applied, 
or consumed; hence, all merchandise and 
plans for the selling of same should be 





J. B. Ashley 


Chairman on Salesmen and Selling 


Methods 
very carefully studied, in advance of 
work of solicitation, with sales depart- 


ments or merchandising committees in 
conference with the buyers. 

Commissions should be paid on all 
business developed from the territory, 
whether directly traceable to the efforts 
of the salesmen themselves, voluntary 
contributions from the retailer, or the de- 
velopment of a manufacturer’s special 
representative. 

The commission form of compensation 
develops very clearly one fact; that those 
men who do the most intelligent job in the 
way of selling profitable merchandise be- 
come increasingly better salesmen day by 
day and their compensation, as a con- 
sequence, improves materially. Those 
who have always functioned as mere or- 
der-takers, routine operators, in like man- 
ner suffer materially and unless they im- 
prove their methods, eventually will elim- 
inate themselves or are replaced. 


It is regretted that we are confronted 
with this problem but it is a fact that 
a very heavy percentage of salesmen (so- 
called) are merely trading on the reputa- 
tion of the house they represent and the 
services of that house, and do little, if 
anything, of a constructive nature. 


The effect of reduced compensation on 
any item or line, the majority of your 
committee are of the opinion, would tend 
to decrease salesmen’s interest; while 
others expressed the thought that de- 
creased compensation would spur sales- 
men on to greater activity for increased 
volume. 

Most generally we are of the opinion 
that just as liberal a commission as pos- 
sible should be paid salesmen on products 
of a truly co-operative manufacturer. 
Bonus incentives and extra commissions 
on profitable lines, without exception, pro- 
motes a greater amount of interest and 
has proven one of the most satisfactory 
methods of obtaining increased volume. 


No Split Commissions 


Your committee is absolutely opposed 
to paying any manufacturer or their 
salesmen a commission on orders booked 
for shipment through the distributor. In 
all instances, or on merchandise that we 
are interested in distributing, gross profit 
would not justify the paying of two com- 
missions, one to the manufacturer's repre- 
sentative and the other to distributor's 
salesmen, hence it would create an im- 
mediate antagonism on the part of whole- 
saler’s salesmen. 

Above suggestion is incorporated in this 
report as a precautionary one rather than 
an actual situation confronting us at the 
present time. However, if and when 
such a proposition is proposed, it is our 
recommendation that it should not be 
accepted. 

It is our recommendation that you do 
not allow the higher-profit complex to 
carry you too far from the fundamentals 
of our industry; the “bread and butter’ 
items and lines—proprietaries (medicinal 
and toilet), that is, those that gross from 
a fair to satisfactory margin of profit; 
pharmaceuticals; chemica's (fine and 
commercial; oils; etc.). Oftentimes these 
very essentials are neglected when as a 
matter of fact periodic and well-organized 
sales drives should be made on same, 
for in a final analysis they are profitable 
ona represent “the water that floats the 
ship.” 

There are a number of manufacturers, 
and the list is increasing, who, for cer- 
tain and specific co-operation, ask that 
a specified commission be paid on their 
merchandise by ‘the distributor to his 
(distributor’s) salesmen, which in most 
cases is acceptable. 

However, there is one point which 
should be kept in mind. To those whole- 
salers who pay their salesmen’s expenses 
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it is permissible that a deduction be made 
from rate of commission to cover travel- 
ing expenses other than commissions or 
salary or both. 

Example: If a manufacturer requests 
a distributor to pay his salesmen 5 per- 
cent commission and the consolidated 
average traveling expense for that whole- 
saler’s entire sales organization should be 
approximately 1 percent, then that par- 
ticular line should carry a sales commis- 
sion of 4 percent. On the other hand, if 
salesman pays his own expenses then it 
is in order that full commission as speci- 
fied by the manufacturer be paid. 


Expense Account 

In addition to commissions or salary, 
or both, plan most generally used is that 
in addition actual expenses such as auto- 
mobile allowance, hotel, and meals, be 
allowed. 

Incidental expenses should not be al- 
lowed except on rare occasions and then 
because of some particular condition; 
telephone calls, when necessary, postage, 
telegraphic expense, etc., are chargeable 
on regular expense form. These, however, 
are items of minor consideration and 
should not present problems of any great 
moment. 

Automobile expense in country terri- 
tories is almost without exception paid 
on mileage basis, and in the metropolitan 
areas a flat allowance per month. 

Cruising expense, that is, salary or 
commissions, or both, together with sales- 
men’s other expenses, nationally, for con- 
solidated territories, both metropolitan 
and country, averages about 3 percent of 
gross sales and 18 percent of gross profits. 
These percentages should not be ex- 
ceeded, in fact, are excessive as applied 
to some territories where cruising ex- 
pense, on account of condensed trade 
areas, is reduced to a minimum. 


Trade Areas 


It is the opinion of the majority of your 
committee that each service wholesale 
druggist should confine his activities and 
work of solicitation, whether by sales- 
men, mail, or otherwise, to his own trade 
area or not beyond so-called and fairly 
determined ::over-lapping” territories. 

In pursuing a different policy it leads 
to retaliatory measure, breeds antagonism, 
and in addition is not profitable as cruts- 
ing expense, equalization of transportation 
charges, etc., precludes that possibility. 


Where two or more service wholesalers 
operate in the same trade area, a calling 
schedule should be arranged that will be 
the least conflicting. Such a plan will 
work out to the mutual benefit and profit 
of all. 

It may not be possible in certain ter- 
ritories to work out a schedule in con- 
formity with the above due to possibly 
certain competition or peculiar conditions 
which affects such trade area, but we feel 
it fundamentally sound to co-operate with 
competition wherever possible. 

The salesman to save time and expense 
should reside in his particular territory 
and nearest its geographical center. This 
in addition identifies him more closely 
with his trade and the community his 
house serves. In the metropolitan areas 
where the telephone is so extensively used 
in work of solicitation non-conflicting 
schedules with competition should also be 
arranged. 

Increasing Line Extensions 


Unquestionably the credit situation has 
aggravated an otherwise annoying feature 
of our operations. With better business 
conditions it is possible, however, to im- 
prove upon same, notwithstanding it is 
a rather difficult thing to do when maxi- 
mum discounts on so many items are 
allowed on minimum quantities. 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
about the only method of developing line 
extensions to a basis that presents some 
sort of a profit is through an educational 
program well planned and consistently 
carried on through an intelligent sales or- 
ganization. If the salesmen are of the 
type who develop respect and co-opera- 
tion of the retailer, they can do infinitely 
more than anyone else toward improving 
the line extension picture. 


Salesmen’s Reports 


In sending a questionnaire out to dif- 
ferent members of your committee, it was 
found in their answers quite a difference 
of opinion as regards salesmen’s reports 
and what same should contain. 

The majority do not favor cumbersome 
and in large part unnecessary reports as 
it requires a certain amount of salesman’s 
time and even when sent in are possibly 
of but little value. 

Others were of the opinion that either 
a daily or weekly report be submitted, 
the former with each day’s orders and 
the latter a weekly mailing. These re- 
ports to provide a place for a record of 
sales an. special deals, etc. Such reports 
in addition to be checked against sales- 
men’s route list in order that the house 
may know that he calls on all his trade 
regularly. 

The following plan has been in success- 
full operation by a number of our mem- 
bers over a period of several years :— 


Where it is desired to keep a record 
on special drives, items, and lines, this 
data can be taken from actual orders 


submitted to the house by a minor em- 
ployee at little expense, and then it is pos- 
sible to obtain an accurate daily picture 
of the activities of your various salesmen. 


That sales department may be definitely 
accuainted with the activities of each ac- 
count, sales manager should be supplied, 
just as soon as possible after the close of 
each month's business, with a list of 
each salesman’s accounts, same showing 
sales for the month just finished, previous 
month, and corresponding period of previ- 
ous year. At a glance it is then a very 
simply matter to check not only on ac- 
counts showing decreases but those whose 
purchases have stepped up. This report 
should be in duplicate, one copy js~re- 
tained by the sales manager and duplicate 
sent to the salesmen with comments or 
letters when found necessary. 


Solicitation 
A very important subject and one which 
your committee recommends that each 
member house study carefully as regards 
either. over-or under-solicitation of their 
accounts, 


The service wholesaler is on record as 
not only promising a well-defined func- 
tion but likewise has a duty of paramount 
importance to extend support adequate 
to an ever-increasing number of friendly 
and co-operative manufacturers. 

Solicitation at regular intervals should 
be made just so long as a profit is earned 
from a territory. A decision to either 
increase such solicitation, to call less 
often, or to abandon a territory, should 
not be arrived at until a very thorough 
analysis of entire situation is made. If 
a certain territory possesses potentialities 
for an early increase in business or one 
in the not too distant future, it would 
be ill-advised to abandon that territory 
during a temporary slump in business or 
a time of depression, for once having with- 
drawn it is very difficult and expensive 
to re-establish yourself. 

We quote herewith from a letter sub- 
mitted by a representative of one of our 
member houses ;— 


“During the period of curtailed calling 
time certain short-line jobbers, etc., were 
making an aggressive campaign for busi- 
ness and several good old standing ac- 
counts placed orders with them. I am 
now pleased to say that in view of our 
restored schedule they will refrain from 
further orders to such houses.” 

The same representative goes on to 
say :— 

“I made a brief summary of the high 
lights of additional business obtained on 
this trip which could not have been writ- 
ten without a personal contact.” 

This summary shows that during period 
of three or four days a total of forty- 
seven deals of various kinds were sold, 
all representative of profitable mer- 
chandise that his firm was very much 
interested in selling. Truly an outstand- 
ing example of “selling in the flesh.’’ 


This same saiesman writes further :— 


“The goodwill engendered in the closer 
bonds of relationship with our house and 
the shutting out of outside competition, 
‘jip’ jobbers, and direct sellers, are of 
inestimable value and one of the greatest 
assets we have.” 

Service wholesalers with an inferiority 
complex who are practicing economy pro- 
grams that curtail solicitation are very 
apt to find that such programs are 
dangerous to their continued success and 
welfare. 

The best cure for hard times is hard 
work and advertising, and the least ex- 
pensive form of advertising is a reason- 
able, aggressive personal contact. 

In a period of economic stress such as 
we have all gone through during the 
past few years, our customers on whom 
all our hopes for future success are based, 
require competent guidance and _  en- 
couragement, both in merchandising and 
management, in credit problems both with 
wholesaler and customer accounts, 


Aggressive solicitation promotes a more 
cordial bond, builds confidence, and en- 
ables wholesaler’s representative to help 
solve the retailer’s problems, to the re- 
sulting advantage of both wholesaler and 
retailer. 

Furthermore, our many friendly manu- 
facturers whose goods we distribute are 
more ably represented, their merchandise 
more firmly entrenched, given more ade- 
quate window and counter display room, 
their policies maintained, and selling plans 
followed through. This is their due and 
must certainly meet with continued and 
increasing friendly co-operation to attract 
the attention of other manufacturers to 
these manifest advantages. 


Regard for Retail Druggist 


It is the opinion of your committee that 
our solicitation, insofar as is possible, 
should be confined to legitimate full- 
service retail druggists. All sales helps, 
merchandising ideas, etc, should be con- 
fined to this class of retail outlet, for 
certainly in the final analysis, in sell- 
ing pineboards, predatory price-cutters, 
grocery stores, etc., it only operates to 
break down the position of the retail 
druggist on whom we are almost entirely 
dependent for our support. 

While it some times seems that many 
retail druggists may seem unappreciative, 
that is, in taking into consideration ser- 
vice, the frequency of solicitation, the 
immediate availabilty of large and diversi- 
fied stocks, and credit extended; on the 
other hand, is it not a fact that the retail 
druggist gives us the major portion of 
our business and if we solicit from or 
sell other types of operators we are only 
doing the short-sighted thing in assisting 
in the destruction of our greatest sup- 
porting factor? 

To expedite work of solicitation each 
salesman should be supplied with a list 
of their customers, the so-called “lame 
duck” class from whom orders carrying 
special terms or referred dating would 
not be acceptable. This will save a lot 
of the salesman’s time which can be used 
to advantage elsewhere. 

In a final analysis wholesaling in our 
industry is strictly a localized activity, 
hence and of necessity, general policies, 
trade practices, and plans, cannot be ap- 
plied to exact same extent in all trade 
areas. 

In conclusion, your committee does not 
find it remiss at this time to express their 
commendation and appreciation for very 
splendid work that has been carried on 
for some time past by executive officers 
of the two major groups, representative 
in large part of the active membership 
of our association, and that in conjunc- 
tion with Secretary Newcomb, in contact- 
ing veritably hundreds of manufacturers 
of nationally advertised products. Their 
objective—to make a presentation of the 
functions of the service wholesaler and 
the fairness of a policy whereby this class 
of distributor should be allowed a dis- 
count commensurate with service rendered. 
Through their efforts a large number are 
now co-operating; however, this splendid 
work will in large part be nullified unless 
properly supported by the sales organiza- 
tions of every service wholesale druggist 
in the United States. 

These co-operative manufacturers are 
entitled to your fullest co-operation and 
it should be extended without stint. 

Those who have put their houses in 
order and profited by many trials and 
problems, depressed business conditions, 
etc., that have confronted us all during 
the past few years, need not fear the 
future for there are better days ahead. 
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Let’s not arrive at the conclusion that 
the passage of the national industry re- 
covery act represents the “Dawn of the 
Millennium’’ for it does not. However, 
it will afford the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment aid in maintaining a code of 
fair trade ethics for the drug industry 
when passed and approved. 

The enactment of the national industry 
recovery act does not, and should not, 
eliminate good, clean, open and above- 
board competition, hence the opportunity 
is not lost to do a better job and one 
which will carry its own reward, 

Our President should be accorded full- 
est co-operation in his program, one which 
we hope will eliminate or outlaw cut- 
throat competition, promote a better con- 
dition generally, and afford relief from 
a condition brought about largely by un- 
fair trade practices. 


President Meyer: That is a very 
splendid and very comprehensive re- 
port and we are deeply indebted to 
Chairman Ashley and his committee 
for the work that they have done on it. 

We must realize that our support 
from our friendly manufacturers will 
continue only so long as we give them 
the support to which they are entitled. 
And I do hope that every member of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation will read this report very 
carefully and be largely governed by 
it because fundamentally it is one of 
the vital factors in the development 
of our industry. 


The next report, which promises to 
be a very interesting one, is on credits 
and collections, and I am going to ask 
Chairman Lee Wilson Hutchins to 
step forward to make his report at 
this time. 

(Mr. Hutchins read the report of the 
committee on credits and collections.) 


Report on 
Credits and Collections 


In the preparation and the delivery 
of the report of your committee on 
credits and collections for this year, your 
chairman has approached this responsi- 
bility with a great deal of embarrassment 
and a rather real distaste for the job. 
This is only natural in these days of 
rapid changes; when it is necessary that 
such a report be prepared more than 
thirty days in advance of its presenta- 
tion, and when, by the very reason of 
such rapid changes, a major portion of 
the report, or the meat of the report, 
may be trite or may be obsolete at this 
moment. Broadly speaking, however, 
there has not been in this year of re- 
adjustments and revaluation any real and 
sincere alteration in spirit or in practice 
in line with that which your committee 
believes is a major essential to industria] 
recovery. Certainly no one in this room 
is to question the desirability of higher 
Wages or perhaps even shorter hours as 
a broad principle, but we do not believe 
Wwe exaggerate in making the statement 
that sound credit policies, practices, and 
procedures uniformly adhered to by all 
reputable businesses would stabilize our 
commerce again just as unsound credit 
devitalized it three years ago. Many 
things to which your committee referred 
to in its last two years reports could 
properly be re-emphasized, but in our 
opinion it is not so much a matter of 
knowing what to do now as it is in mak- 
ing up our minds to do it. 

The past year might be divided from 
the standpoint of the consideration of 
our committee into three major periods. 

he first is that period from the time of 
our last meeting until the so-called ‘‘State 
bank holidays,”’ or at least up to the 
time of the national bank holiday. Dur- 
ing all of that time those interested in 
credit and the sound extension of credit 
were doing a great amount of forward 
thinking, but were still prone to follow 
the line of least resistance and to fail to 
take any sincere forward steps toward 
better credit practice. During that period 
particularly the ratio of losses to sales 
again increased, due somewhat to de- 
clining sales, of course, but due primarily 
to our continued desire to maintain sales 
volume regardless of profit. It has only 
been within the last four or five months 
that there has been a significant increase 


apparent in the desire to have a com- 
plete credit knowledge of one’s customers. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
reports to us a measurable increase in 
the use of their interchange reports to 
which we have referred in previous re- 
ports of our committee and which at pre- 
vious conventions have been indorsed by 
this body. There has been lately such an 
apparent increase that your chairman is 
giad to report an improvement in the 
collection activity of the country, although 
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it is still much below normal. Broadly 
speaking, during the first period of the 
year sales were declining slowly and 
profits were reaching the vanishing point 
and accounts receivable had become a 
matter of everyday serious consideration 
to the thinking executive and credit men. 


The Bank Holidays 


When the State and national bank holi- 
days had become a stern reality, we were 
immediately catapulted into a readjust- 
ment of our credit processes such as the 
whole drug industry had never experi- 
enced or anticipated in its entire history. 
Particularly in the large cities it was im- 
mediately necessary that a substantial 
percentage if not practically all of the re- 
tail accounts should be put, at least tem- 
porarily, upon a cash basis or what might 
approximate such a basis. This repre- 
sented immediately to the service whole- 
saler another substantial shrinkage in 
volume because it again circumscribed 
very definitely the potential ability of the 
retail druggist to buy and to pay. A 
great many sections of the country and, 
as stated above, particularly the cities 
are still on this basis to a large degree. 

The chairman of this committee has 
heard indirectly and directly from a good 
many wholesale druggists that the so- 
called ‘‘cash basis’ is the real basis on 
which the retailer trades to the mutual 
best advantage of both wholesaler and 
retailer. The chairman of your commit- 
tee happens to be interested very sin- 
cerely in sales as well as in credits, and 
there seems to be no question but that 
the so-called ‘‘cash basis” is a very defi- 
nite obstacle to the improvement of the 
percentage of the sale of profitable mer- 
chandise. A great many of our profit- 
able sales involve, by the very nature of 
the item in question, some extension of 
credit. Therefore, your committee be- 
lieves that you will find among the cus- 
tomers of a great many service whole- 
salers at the present time a substantial 
number of retailers who are buying in 
two accounts. They are buying their 
ordinary daily requirements on a cash 
basis from the wholesaler and at the 
same time the service wholesaler is ex- 
tending credit on a limited number of 
lines or items where the extension of 
credit is an absolute prerequisite to the 
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sale. This may be the answer to the 
question of the extension of credit in its 
relation to net profit, particularly where 
service wholesalers are doing a substan- 
tial portion of their volume inside of the 
limits of a large city. 


The committee does not need to take 
your time to discuss the relationship of 
the manufacturer with the service whole- 
saler during this period of the banking 
holiday and the period immediately 
thereafter. Suffice it to say that in the 
main the manufacturers in our industry 
were more than general in their treat- 
ment of the service wholesaler. In fact, 
in a good many instances, we believe that 
the manufacturer was prone to offer 
more than the judgment of the service 
wholesaler seemed to indicate was neces- 
sary. The service wholesaler was so 
closely in touch with the retailer and 
through the retailer with the consumer 
that he was undoubtedly first to recog- 
nize the potential danger in too liberal 
an extension of credit under very def- 
initely chaotic conditions. The truth is 
that the manufacturer, very shortly after 
the termination of the national bank 
holiday, felt that the service wholesaler 
should put his financial house in order 
immediately and in a good many in- 
stances put requirements upon the ser- 
vice wholesaler which the service whole- 
saler could not, by any manner of means, 
pass on to his retail outlets. The retail 
druggist was still inclined to ask the 
service wholesaler to carry the load, and 
it was not an easy matter for the whole- 
sale druggists of this country to bring 
about the necessary reductions and re- 
adjustments in accounts receivable which 
the financial demands of the manufac- 
turers made necessary. The chairman of 
your committee is in no way critical of 
our manufacturing friends. The truth is 
that the manufacturer was asking simply 
that business be conducted upon business 
principles and the ordinary service whole- 
saler did not have an immediate ability 
to pass that same policy on to his retail 
friends. 


Credit Study Important 


Your committee has included as a part 
of its report for several years a plea to 
the major executives of this country that 
they give more and more attention to 
their credit departments. The bank holi- 
day probably did more than anything else 
to bring home the absolute necessity of 
this procedure. Very suddenly we all be- 
came aware that we had credit depart- 
ments and that they were up against a 
real problem, and credits and collections 
have been one of the major themes of 
the whole industry, at least from the 
period of the bank holiday up to the 
present time. Those executives who were 
not in times past very much concerned 
with credit became very suddenly much 
interested in this subject. There is no 
question but that in the future the execu- 
tives of the wholesale drug industry will 
give more of their own time and con- 
sideration to this department and they 
will certainly see to it that properly edu- 
cated and schooled men are actively in 
charge of that department. 


Credit is just as much of a science as 
chemistry or pharmacy, but it required 
a very severe lesson for all of us to be- 
come aware of that fact. Out of this 
entire period came, if anything, an ex- 
pressed desire and intention on the part 
of the wholesale drug industry to do 
something about shortening, if possible, 
the terms of sale. This period developed 
the fact very definitely that long terms 
were a menace and that a wholesale drug 
business might be conducted at a profit 
on short terms and with even a major 
portion of that business actually on a 
cash basis. This particular conclusion 
which seems to have come into the minds 
of all of us, prepared us very frankly for 
the third and final period of the year 
through which we have just passed up 
to the time of this meeting. 


Bankruptcy Legislation 


It is entirely proper right at this point 
to refer briefly to the bankruptcy legisla- 
tion which has been considered and 
passed in the last session of Congress. 
The chairman of your committee was for- 
tunate enough to be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the bankruptcy committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Your chairman, however, because of the 
press of other matters, was not able to 
attend the several sessions of that com- 
mittee in Washington which were held 


about the time that the proposed legisla- 
tion took final form for passage. 


The bankruptcy act, as finally amended, 
provides new forms of relief for three 
classes of debtors, individuals, railroads, 
and with special provisions for farmers. 
In reference particularly to individuals, in 
which cases we may be directly inter- 
ested, the relief is now obtained by the 
finding of a petition stating that an in- 
dividual is insolvent or unable to meet his 
debts as they mature and that he desires 
to effect a composition of an extension of 
time in which to pay his debts. Of course 
there are a great many necessary techni- 
calities involved in this procedure, but in 
the finality this is a measure directed or 
perfected with the idea in mind that the 
honest man who has or thinks he has 
some ability to meet obligations in the 
future, may have that reasonable oppor- 
tunity afforded him without unfair pres- 
sure on the part of any one or more of his 
creditors. No great satisfaction is felt in 
the passage of the amended bankruptcy 
legislation, but those interested in the 
improvement of affairs in bankruptcy wil. 
go on from this point with the earnest 
hope that eventually the soundness of the 
underlying principles of the bankruptcy 
law will be demonstrated. 


The National Association of Credit Men 
in its meeting in Milwaukee in June re- 
affirmed its conviction of the soundness of 
the principles of the law by resolution. 
They conceive these principles to be, first, 
the fair distribution of an insolvent’s as- 
sets among his creditors, and, secondly, 
the granting of a discharge from the pay- 
ment of debts to unfortunate but honest 
debtors. They conceive that a fair dis- 
tribution of the insolvent’s assets among 
his creditors is interfered with or cur- 
tailed if the expenses of administration 
are excessive or the administration of the 
estate is inefficient or there is an in- 
equitable disparity between creditors such 
as may be created by State laws which 
are recognized and must be enforced in 
the bankruptcy court or are created 
through priorities granted in the bank- 
ruptcy act itself. It is the belief of the 
credit men’s association that in further 
revising the bankruptcy act the following 
should be the aim of interested parties:— 
First, creditor control of bankruptcy cases 
should continue to be the foundation of 
the bankruptcy system and should be 
strengthened. Secondly, the standard of 
the personnel of receivers and trustees 
should be raised by the adoption of some 
better method of qualifications for these 
offices. Thirdly, there should be placed 
upon trustees and creditors committees 
an enlarged responsibility for the admin- 
istration of bankrupt estates. Finally, 
that there should be preserved in our 
bankruptcy system the principle that a 
discharge is a privilege to be obtained by 
honest but unfortunate debtors and not 
as a matter of right to be demanded by 
all creditors. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that in certain sections of the 
United States the act of bankruptcy it- 
self and the processes of liquidation in 
bankruptcy have come to be what we so 
commonly call, ‘‘a racket’’. This is the 
situation with which we are faced. This 
is undoubtedly what the credit men’s as- 
sociation has in mind in offering certain 
technical recommendations with which we 
shall not concern ourselves in this report. 


Credit Phases of Recovery 

We now come to the last part of the 
present year which has to do very largely 
with the national industrial recovery pro- 
gram. As we have said so many times 
before, our credit errors in the past have 
not been so much from a lack of knowl- 
edge to do as from a lack of determina- 
tion to do it collectively. Even though 
the major emphasis, as this report is be- 
ing prepared, is upon wages and hours, 
your committee believes that no industrial 
code can be finally completed or can ca- 
complish the desired results without in- 
cluding therein the necessary credit 
phases of industrial co-operation. There 
are certain basic suggestions that are 
recommended for each industrial code, 
such as first, the standardization of the 
terms of sale and cash and quantity dis- 
counts. Secondly, the more complete se- 
curing and using of available ledger ex- 
perience and other needed forms of credit 
information by all firms, within or with- 
out the industry, having the right to the 
information. Thirdly, the standardization 
of requirements for new firms to enter 
business prior to receiving credit accom- 
modations; and lastly, the standardiza- 
tion of collection and liquidating pro- 
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cedure and the collective use of the most 


efficient and economical collection and 
liquidating facilities. 
There are two general observations 


which seem to be necessary in this con- 
nection. First, that the adequate regu- 
lation and supervision of credit operation 
in the code must be delegated to the 
credit and financial executives of the in- 
dustry with proper authority. Secondly, 
there is the very definite fact that no in- 
dustry can be sufficient unto itself in its 
credit problems, and that statement 
merely emphasizes the fact that credit 
phases of all industrial codes would have 
the same general basic fundamentals. 
Terms might vary, but they would be uni- 
form in each industry. Such matters as 
uniform exchange of information and 
standardizing of plans for effective co- 
operation in liquidations should be as 
nearly identical as possible. Your com- 
mittee does not need to remind you that 
there is no industry, ours or any other, 
which represents the complete list of 
creditors of any one debtor. There must 
be an: interlocking of one industry with 
all others in the completeness of exchange 
ledger experience and other credit in- 
formation and in co-operating to the end 
that collections and liquidations will be 
most efficiently and economically handled 
and in co-operating again in maintaining 
sound and ethical credit standards and 
again collectively working to remove un- 
desirable practices. 


The wholesale drug industry, as we 
have said before, has had a comparatively 
enviable credit record, at least, in a fairly 
low average of bad debt losses. If we are 
to analyze, however, all of our credit 
losses and not just those which we write 
off, but our extra expenses in collections, 
our cost of carrying unprofitable accounts 
and lastly, and most important, our loss 
of sales due to inadequate information, we 
should find ourselves faced with a con- 
siderable sum, It seems to your commit- 
tee that in the finality there will be a 
sound credit plan for each and every in- 
dustry. 

In closing it is proper to speak a word 
for our good customers and it is probable 
that a great many of you in this room 
have heard from these good customers 
directly long before this time and have 
found them to be somewhat resentful of 
the credit practices of the service whole- 
saler in times past. From the angles of 
sales and credits, we ask you to attempt 
to vision with us the probable results of 
sound credit practice where the good 
merchant can no longer say that it is his 
money, through the wholesaler, that is 
keeping his undeserving competitor open 
across the street; that there may be 
fewer stores with greater individual vol- 
ume and with greater stability, and that 
we shall have on our books fewer, but 
bigger and better, accounts, and that the 
little inefficient merchant will not be out 
of work but will be clerking for the good 
merchant, and that we shall have some- 
thing definite to require in the way of 
qualifications for those desiring to enter 
the retail drug field; and that in the final 
analysis we shall go back to the basis of 
all sales, namely the purchasing power of 
the community, and gauge therefrom the 
safe number of outlets to insure profit to 
our customers and to ourselves. This 
may be a Utopia which we are asking 
you to bring to your minds, but to the 
committee, such imaginings are entirely 
possible and practical in the era to which 
we appear to be so rapidly approaching. 


President Meyer: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Hutchins. 

We always expect a good report 
from him and, of course, as usual, we 
have had it this morning. 

This leads us to a very interesting 
address that we are now to enjoy from 
Ernest I. Kilcup, the president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
who will address us on the NRA. Mr. 
Kilcup. 


Address by 
E. I. Kileup 


Ernest I. Kilcup: I want you to know 
that it is a very distinct privilege and 
pleasure for me to come here this morn- 
ing to represent the National Association 
of Credit Men. We have an exceedingly 
high appreciation of the co-operation 
which we have always enjoyed from the 
N.W.D.A. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
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think of any special industrial line or 
any distributive line which seems to have 
a keener understanding of the admin- 
istration of credit in distribution, and, 
therefore, I want you to know at the 
beginning of my remarks how much we 
appreciate the contacts that we have with 
your organization. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, back in 
the pioneer days of the national associa- 
tion, that grand old man, L. M. Hutchins, 
was a director on our board. Subse- 
quently we were privileged to have also 
on that board Ed Stilts of Indianapolis 
and also H. Brace Bennett, formerly of 
Fox-Vleit Drug Company, and now a 
field man on the board, and, of course, 
as you know, it is my privilege to repre- 
sent an associate membper of this or- 
ganization. 

The topic which has been assigned to 
me to talk about this morning is “N.R.A. 
and the Credit Problem.” Adequately to 
cover that topic and properly to do jus- 
tice to it would require so much time 
that I must of necessity be brief in my 
allusion to credit under N.R.A. 


I sometimes wonder, gentlemen, just 
how much all of us appreciate the extent 
to which we have been undergoing a 
credit inflation in the last few months, 
and I also wonder sometimes how much 
we appreciate just what that means and 
what it may possibly portend. 

The moment that the Federal govern- 
ment in its expenditures steps outside of 
the field of actual governmental opera- 
tion, just that moment you must under- 
stand the government is indulging in in- 
flation. Take for instance the destruc- 
tion of commodities—I am thinking par- 
ticularly of hog products—and then all 
of the other activities in which the gov- 
ernment is indulging under N.I.R.A. and 
the N.R.A., and you begin to appreciate 
and understand just exactly what is goin 
on. Take the construction program o 
three and one-third billions of dollars 
where is that money coming from and 
when will that money be liquidated as a 
public budget item? All those things 
reach into the future and they represent 
a tax program which must of necessity 
occupy a number of years and impose a 
burden on distribution and, in fact, upon 
every one of our citizens. 


Whence the Credit 


Now, of course, N.I.R.A. aims right, 
first of all, towards the redistribution of 
employment and the increase of wage 
levels so far as possible. In other words, 
it is nothing more nor less than a so- 
cialization program. But bear this in 
mind: Assume that you do raise wages 
and that you grant a great deal more 
employment, unles you keep the channels 
for the products which have been created 
under that program open so that those 
products may be distributed, inevitably 
you will have a far worse situation in 
respect of employment and wages than 
you had when you first initiatea tne pro- 
gram. And that brings us down directly 
to the point of what shall we do about 
credit in order to make it possible for 
this merchandise to flow? 

Let’s get right down to the drug indus- 
try, if you will, please. I understand 
that the distribution m this industry ap- 
proximates something in the neighborhood 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
a year. Now picture the pyramid which 
occurs in the distribution of products 
from the manufacturer to the wholesaler 
and then from the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer and then from the retailer to the 
consumer. 

I don’t know just how much of the 
business which the wholesalers are doing 
at the present time is done on a strictly 
credit basis. I imagine that the amount 
of that business has shrunken consider- 
ably, especially when I bear in mind the 
allusions in Mr. Hutchins’s report to the 
bank holidays and the difficulties which 
ensued thereafter. 

I do know this much that in the dis- 
tribution of commodities from manufac- 
turers to wholesalers, the healthy ccndi- 
tion, that is, the healthy financial condi- 
tion of the wholesalers, makes it possible 
for at least the 95 percent of that distribu- 
tiou to be carried on a credit basis. 


Pyramiding of Credit 

Now take that credit, then take the 
credit of the wholesalers to the retailers— 
I am sorry, but I can’t tell how much 
credit is required in the movement of the 
goods actually in movement from the re- 
tailers—and you get a vast pyramid of 
credits and that represents a very sub- 
stantial slice of the total business which 
is transacted in the United States an- 
nually. Therefore, it is immediately evi- 
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dent that in this particular industrial dis- 
tribution we must of necessity make sure 
that credit practices are sound in order 
that there shall be no excesses indulged in 
which will bring about repercussions that 
will increase your sorrows and your dif- 
ficulties. 

I would like to get right down into the 
homely phase of credit and talk to you 
for just a moment about the evaluation 
of the risk. We seem to overlook the 
fact that competition in these days is no 
longer strictly intraindustrial, that is, 
when we evaluate our credit risks. We 
must realize, gentlemen, that competition 
is interindustrial. As a matter of fact, 
in the reports which have been given to 
you this morning, considerable allusion 
has been made to the overlapping which 
is occurring in distribution. In other 
words, take for instance the wholesalers, 
they are carrying lines of products which 
are entirely foreign to the legitimate drug 
industry and the drug trade, and they 
are seeking so far as possible to divorce 
themselves from those extraneous lines 
of products. 

On the other hand, you take the en- 
croachments on your own distribution, the 
ice cream manufacturers are selling to 
your trade and they are selling the things 
that ordinarily you would sell. We can’t 
expect that there is going to be any 
house cleaning which will reach to any 
great extent in the very near future, but 
I want you to bear in mind that if you 
are attempting to get a picture of the 
credit risk which you are assuming in 
the operation of your business, it won’t 
be possible for you to get an accurate 
picture if you depend solely upon the 
sources of information directly within 
your own group. That picture must com- 
prehend all of the credit which is going 
out into your field and which may repre- 
sent ‘competition entirely outside of your 
industry. 


No, these are days of elusive profits, 
or at least they have been, and in those 
days of elusive profits you find the dis- 
tributors everywhere are looking for some- 
thing, perhaps foreign to their line, which 
will make it possible for them to keep 
away from red ink, and that is why you 
have had this reaching out into fields 
in which many of you distributors have 
had no place whatever. 


Getting beyond that evaluation of the 
credit risk, assuming distress, and we 
have had a great deal of distress, I un- 
derstand that the number of failures in 
the retail drug field in certain sections 
have been appalling within the last few 
weeks. What are you going to do about 
the liquidations of those businesses which 
have gotten into that distress? In other 
words, what is your adjustment program? 


House-Cleaning Needed 


Now I want to tie up adjustments with 
the credit risk evaluation in this way. I 
want to say to you that if you are going 
to evaluate the risk properly and get 
that proper coverage to which I have 
referred and if you are going to handle 
adjustments properly, then you must ab- 
solutely employ those sources of informa- 
tion and those agencies of liquidation or 
rehabilitation which represent reliable 
sources, which represent also reliable 
agencies, so that there will not be a 
repetition and a continuation of those 
vicious malpractices which have crept into 
the liquidation of debt so forcefully in 
the last few years. Gentlemen, it is 
going to be necessary to clean house in 
respect to these credit activities, and that 
house cleaning must be very, very thor- 
ough indeed. 

Your chairman has said that possibly I 
might speak about bankruptcy. You know, 
of course, the amendatory legislation that 
was enacted at the last session of Con- 
gress. You may know also that there 
are other amendatory acts which threaten 
us, and I would like specifically to allude 
to one act which possibly will be brought 
up after Congress reconvenes on January 
3, and that is the so-called ‘municipal 
solvency” bill. 


There are proponents in Congress of the 
idea that it should be possible for the 
political subdivisions of a State to go into 
bankruptcy in order that they may be 
absolved from the sins of the extrava- 
gance and poor budgeting in the past, in 
other words, freedom of their debts, so 
that they won’t have these bond issues 
hanging over them or the various other 
means which they have used to assemble 
funds from the public’s pocket or from 
the pockets of insurance companies and 


other investors in municipal securities, 
let them start the slate clean and rebuild. 


But I want to warn you that if you do 
that, it is only a question of time before 
the political system will bring them back 
into exactly the same situation where you 
find them today. Their present difficulties 
are not due to the speculative era through 
which we have passed; they are due 
simply to indiscretions in municipal bud- 
getary control. And if those bills should 
be reintroduced at the next session of 
Congress, I plead with you to use the best 
judgment of which you are capable that 
you may study and weigh those bills to 
see if they have any true merit. 


Remember there are arguments pro and 
con and the arguments pro are specious 
and very appealing, but the arguments 
con are the ones that should engage your 
most earnest attention and consideration. 


Bankruptcy Rackets 


Speaking again of bankruptcy, I won- 
der how many of you gentlemen under- 
stand and know the bankruptcy racket 
which we faced up to 1929, and which dis- 
appeared practically from the picture, ex- 
cept to a certain extent, in that subse- 
quent period. You know bankruptcy has 
been a great racket. The credit loss in 
the country is approximately four billions 
of dollars a year and I would say that 
probablv a very appreciable slice of that 
four billions is due to the predatory ac- 
tions of those who get into business for 
the sole purpose of staging a bust and 
concealing assets and then getting away. 


Remember this much, that probably by 
December 5 we shall have repeal of pro- 
hibition and remember this also, gentle- 
ment, that we have a generation of gang- 
sters and racketeers of that age where they 
were not able to serve during the world 
war and to receive the lesson in patriotism 
that was available to them at that time. 
They have been living on easy money in 
the various kinds of rackets which have 
been possible under prohibition. Those 
rackets are disappearing now. That, I 
would feel safe in saying is responsible 
for the wave of kidnaping and these other 
things which are occurring of criminal 
nature throughout the country at the 
present time. Those men are going to in- 
sist on getting easy money wherever that 
easy money will be available. So I pre- 
dict to you that with the repeal of prohi- 
bition there will be a new resorting to the 
possibilities which are available under the 
bankruptcy act, and I must warn you that 
you must be on your guard to see that 
you are not victimized by these racke- 
teers. 

You know, the national association 
raised a fund of some millions of dollars 
and we spent that for the prosecution of 
commercial crooks in bankruptcy. I can’t 
tell you off-hand out of memory just how 


many men we have sent to Federal 
prison; can’t tell you how many in- 
dictments we had. I can tell you this 


much, that for every dollar that we spent 
in lining these cases up for Federal at- 
torneys, we actually recovered in con- 
cealed assets for creditors, for you and all 
the rest of us who are doing a credit busi- 
ness, a dollar that otherwise would have 
been lost. 

I wish I had the time to relate to you 
some of the cases which have come under 
my personal observation. They read like 
fairy tales. We have chased these com- 
mercial crooks through forty-eight states 
and then back and up into Canada be- 
fore we finally apprehended them, and we 
have dealt up as much summary punish- 
ment as the court would allow. Unfortu- 
nately, many times the Federal judges 
didn’t have a proper appreciation of what 
was going on and the sentences which 
were meted out to these offenders were in- 
adequate and pitifully weak, sometimes 
no more than one hour in the custody of 
the United States marshal. 


Penalties No Deterrent 


And then, again, remember this much, 
that there is no provision in the law for 
graduated penalties because of increasing 
or repeated offenses and some day if we 
can have written into our legislation a 
penal provision that repeated offenders 
under the bankruptcy law shall have in- 
creasingly severe penalties, then that 
racket isn’t going to be quite so attrac- 
tive to these people who have gotten away 
practically with murder in recent years. 


Now, gentlemen, I want to bring my 
remarks to a close with just a little plea 
for your credit department. I believe that 
this year particularly there has been 
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brought home to you a new realization 
and appreciation of the importance of 
your credit department to your profit and 
loss item of the balance sheet. Unfortu- 
nately, in the past I believe that that ap- 
preciation has been lacking. Your credit 
department has been looked upon as a 
necessary evil, as a bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Remember your credit manager’s 
job hasn’t been an easy job. He has been 
between the devil and the deep sea and 
the devil has been his boss and the deep 
sea has been your customer. He has been 
called hard-boiled because he has been in 
hot water so much. , 

I plead with you to take back with you 
from this meeting, if you haven’t already, 
a new appreciation of the importance of 
that credit department. If your credit 
manager cannot measure up to a truly 
executive position, then it is high time 
that you found a new one to take his 
place. But, gentlemen, please excite his 
imagination, give him the ambition and 
vision to realize that his is truly a key 
position and with that encouragement I 
feel quite sure that he will make progress 
and show a profit for you that will re- 
bound to your complete satisfaction. 

I want to thank you very sincerely for 
your patience in listening to me and for 
inviting me here, and I hope that as the 
N. W. D. A. meets in the future, I may 
be present, although not to inflict a speech 
upon you. 

Thank you. 


President Meyer: Mr. Kilcup, the ap- 
plause that you have received evidences 
the appreciation that we feel for your 
splendid address. I am sure that we 
have been impressed by the logic of 
your arguments and will be governed 
by your suggestions. 

Iam going to ask George Van Gorder 
if he won’t please step to the front and 
lead in the discussion of this vital 
problem. 

George Van Gorder: On this very 
vital question we have several of our 
members who have been asked to dis- 
cuss it as it affects them particularly. 
Their attitude todard it, their practice 
will be of interest to us, and I am quite 
sure of considerable help. - 

May we hear first from Mr. Groover? 


Discussion by Mr. Groover 


F. C. Groover: I was very much in- 
terested in Mr. Hutchins’s report on 
credits and collections and very much in- 
terested in the last speaker. Most of us 
realize that losses are made in good times, 
not in hard times. Now we are careful. 
In good times we are careless and that 
brings us to the losses. 

Now in regard to the last speaker, he 
has given all of us some splendid advice, 
some worthwhile warnings as to bank- 
ruptcy, as to credits and as to the gen- 
eral outlook for us. We are going to 
have some hard times ahead of us yet, 
but we will not have the losses that we 
have had up to this time on account of 
our dissipation and feeling that good 
times were always ahead of us. That 
was back previous to 1929. 

Now we are looking forward to the 
bankruptcy rackets being eliminated. I 
agree with him that we should look for- 
ward very carefully to the amendments 
that will be made to our bankruptcy laws, 
or we hope will be made, to protect us in 
our credits. 

Another thing that touches upon this. 
Who is going to pay back the money that 
the government is lending to us, to other 
people now? And how is it going to be 
paid back? Gentlemen, be careful; watch 
your step. You may be paying some of 
it yourself, and very likely will. Easy 
money from Uncle Sam is mighty hard 
to pay back. Low rates will attract you, 
but Uncle Sam usually collects one way 
or another. Gentlemen, let us watch our 
step very carefully. 

Mr. President, I thank you. 


Discussion by Mr. Van Gorder 


George Van Gorder: It is my feeling 
that Mr. Kilcup is entirely right when 
he says that the credit department of our 
business these days is the most important 
one that we have. Feeling that way, it 
most certainly should be to our very di- 
rect interest to make them feel that posi- 
tion, that importance and see that every- 
body else in our various organizations ap- 
preciates that very same thing. 

I feel quite sure that the selling depart- 
ments which perhaps in times past have 
felt the credit departments have been 
bearing down upon them pretty stiffly 
have changed their attitude completely. 
They are up against the credit problem 
much more closely than they have ever 
been before and in being so I feel sure 
are going to be better people for us in 
the years to come. They will appreciate 
the value of the credit assistance that 
we are able to give and they will be bet- 
ter able too to see the limitations that we 
will have to place upon the extension of 
credit where it is not wise to extend it. 

There is another phase of the credit 
problem which affects manufacturers very 
vitally as well as wholesalers. It has 
always been there to some extent but it 
has cropped up much more lately, the 
last two or three yeers. When manu- 
facturers send their detail representatives 
into a territory, they are confronted with 
a considerable expense. When they take 
those orders with their own men, actually 
they are their orders. They turn them 
over to us and we are mighty glad to get 
them, and the majority of them have al- 
ways been going through. An increasing 
proportion, however, the last couple of 
years have been turned down and are con- 
stantly being turned down by our credit 
departments. That is particularly true 
in the larger cities and that, too, is where 
most of the detail work is being done. 

I think it is only fair when an order 
is turned over to us by a manufacturer 
and has to be turned down by our credit 
department or, as so frequently happens 
now, is accepted by us or by our credit 
department only to be refused by the 
customer later on, that that information 
be religiously given to the manufacturer, 
either direct to the manufacturer or to 
the manufacturer’s representative. That 
might open a field for some discussion 
now. 

Just as a sidelight on that, I can tell 
you of one instance that happened with 
a manufacturer to whom we sent such 
information. It seems that he had been 
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in the habit of sending free goods direct 
to the customer from his plant, which 
we weren’t aware of at the time, but 
after we had advised him that these par- 
ticular orders had been refused by the 
customers or had been sent back, we got 
word from this particular manufacturer 
with a bill enclosed for the free goods, 
asking us to collect from the retailer. 

We felt that was carrying it a bit too 
far and perhaps rubbing it in. I think 
it is all ironed out now and I think he 
sees our position and appreciates what 
we are trying to do for him. 

I think both the paper by Mr. Hutchins 
and the address by Mr. Kilcup have been 
very interesting, have been very en- 
lightening and should give us a great deal 
to carry home with us and put into actual 
practice when we get there. 


President Meyer: Is there any further 
discussion on this vital subject? May I 
just add a word that has just occurred 
to me, that perhaps we should at this 
time particularly emphasize the credit 
courtesies between our own houses, the 
information that we give each other in 
respect to credits? There is a providence 
that shapes our destinies, but that does 
not apply to credits. We must get that 
from authentic sources and perhaps the 
most reliable are those houses with whom 
we are associated as competitors. 


Discussion by Mr. O’Brien 


J. C. O’Brien, jr.: Mr. Van Gorder has 
sounded a note that has a vital interest, 
I think, to those manufacturers whose 
policies are such as he described. My 
company happens to operate on such a 
policy, where the free goods to the dealer 
are sent directly from the company of- 
fices to the dealer upon the wholesaler’s 
notification of delivery of the deal. Some- 
times the wholesaler is a little careless 
in notifying us of the delivery of a deal 
when it is his thought to notify us of the 
acceptability of the deal. We certainly 
do not want, and I am sure other mem- 
bers whose policies are similar, do not 
want to deliver free goods that are un- 
earned by the dealer. The earning of free 
goods with most of us, I think, represents 
some sales co-operation, some sales pro- 
motional efforts by the dealer on our 
product. 

If the distribution of free goods is 
allowed to go on unearned, it is not only 
defeating our purpose, but it is robbing 
the wholesaler of profit that he is entitled 
to. There is no money in the wholesaler’s 
pocket if the manufacturer supplies the 
dealer with merchandise free instead of 
compelling that dealer to buy it from the 
wholesaler. We couldn’t keep the retail 
trade in very healthy condition if we al- 
lowed that to go on. But there is a very 
definite responsibility that we manufac- 
turers feel rests on the shoulders of the 
wholesaler to notify us promptly of the 
non-acceptability or of the non-accept- 
ance of deals to the retail trade. 

We haven’t made a policy of asking the 
wholesaler to collect for us. We try to 
collect ourselves, and try to collect gen- 
erally describes what we are up against. 
Collection is hard for free goods, but 
the whole thing can be very much sim- 
plified if the wholesalers will give us 
manufacturers their co-operation and let 
us know of dealers who customarily reject 
deals and accept the free goods or use 
other unethical methods of operating on 
free goods rather than on purchased mer- 
chandise. 

Thank you. 


President Meyer: Thank you very 
much, Mr. O’Brien. That is just an- 
other evidence that our good friends, 
the manufacturers, are anxious to co- 
operate with us. I am sure that I can 
say without the slightest hesitation, 
Mr. O’Brien, that the wholesale drug- 
gists are anxious to give you their full- 
est co-operation. 

I am going to ask William J. Schief- 
felin, jr., to please take the chair at 
this time. We are now prepared to go 
into one of our most interesting fea- 
tures. 

Charles S. Martin: 
just a word, please. I have attended a 
good many conventions, but seldom 
have I ever heard a more enlightening 
and interesting address on the very 
important subject than the one we 
have just heard, not only the informa- 
tion as to present conditions but the 
warning as to what may happen in the 
future. 

I, therefore, would like to move, sir, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Kileup for this 
splendid address this morning. 


Mr. President, 


(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: 
grateful to Mr. Kilcup. 

The committee on time and place is 
now ready to report and I know we 
are all interested. Andrew Geer, chair- 
man of that committee, will make his 
report at this time. 


White Sulphur for 1934 


A. J. Geer: In arriving at a conclusion, 
your committee on time and place didn't 
want to make their own decision per- 
sonally but based on what we thought 
the members of the association would like. 
Therefore, the committee, or most of us, 
contacted a great many of the members 
and the unanimous decision practically, I 
guess about 95 percent, was White 
Sulphur—the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, for the first week 
in October next year, and I trust it will 
meet with your approval. 


We are deeply 


I am sure, Mr. Geer, 
as a whole is most 


President Meyer: 
that the association 
delighted. 

Now, gentlemen, may I introduce Mr. 


Schieffelin, who will take the chair. 
(William J. Schieffelin, jr., took the 
chair.) 


Chairman Schieffelin: While I am 
not given to using superlatives, I feel 
it a particular honor to have been 
chosen to introduce Dr. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Industrial Alcohol. 

Through years of intolerance and 
fanaticism, Dr. Doran has kept clear- 
headed, he has kept before him the 
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needs and desires of the public, and 
he has seen that legitimate industry 
received what was necessary to supply 
those legitimate needs of the public. 
It is, therefore, with pride as a citizen 
that I introduce a man who exemplifies 
the highest type of American public 
servant—Dr. Doran. 


Address by 
James M. Doran 


J. M. Doran: That is a very difficu!t 
bill of specifications to live up to. How- 
ever, I have gone through several stormy 
affairs and maybe I can fulfill in some 
small degree some of the high hopes that 
Captain Schieffelin reposes in me. 

He asked me if I was willing to dis- 
cuss certain conditions that might obtain 
after December 5 or 6, as there was a 
great confusion. I told him I was willing 
to discuss them but I questioned whether 
I could dissipate the confusion. 

In listening to the papers this morning, 
which were very interesting, I couldn't 
help but feel that as we enter this era 
of planned economy, we are not going 
to avoid the tremendous problems that 
necessarily arise in connection with a 
planned economy. The country seems 
definitely embarked on such a course 
under the leadership of the President, so 
we can only bring to bear what informa- 
tion we possess on various subject mat- 
ters, plus the largest modicum of common 
sense and sanity that we can also call 
to our aid. 


The situation that will obtain after 
December 5 or will, of course, affect 
the drug industry in a number of dif- 


ferent ways. The matter of taxation, of 
course, will be important. It has occurred 
to me, and no doubt it has occurred to the 
rest of you that Congress in enacting a 
tax program based on liquor consumption 
taxes will see fit to raise the beverage 
rate to the present rate of $1.10, which 
will obtain after December 6, and until 
such time as Congress amends the tax 
statutes. To maintain the same moderate 
rate on non-beverage alcohol that is so 
extensively used in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, we must watch that situation and 
see that in the adjustments of the tax 
laws there is due consideration given to 
the taxes on that alcohol that goes into 
purely non-beverage'_ uses. Obviously, 
there will be a high beverage rate. 

As to just what will occur, I find a 
growing—I won't say apprehension—but 
a growing speculation as to what may 
occur and as the time approaches, a little 
bit deeper concern. We almost have the 
state of mind of the farmer who was 
jogging along the road in Maine and 
who was asked by a passer-by where he 
was going. He said, “Where are you 
going, 'Lige?” 

He said, “I am going into town to get 
drunk, and, gosh, how I dread it.” 


Permissive System to End 


The permissive system that is based 
on the national prohibition act, of course, 
will drop out automatically when the 
amendment is repealed. Therefore, the 
wholesale druggist and his customer, the 
retail druggist, will be handling liquor 
under the various State laws applicable 
to the subject and only amenable to such 
Federal regulations as are now in effect 
relating to the payment of special taxes 
for wholesaling and retailing. 

Congress, when it meets in January, 
will no doubt recodify the tax and con- 
trol laws on liquor and some of us are 
giving our attention to that subject mat- 
ter right now. 

The question of how liquor will be dis- 
pensed, of course, is a state program, but 
many of us who have given this matter 
some consideration feel that there is a 
strong probability of Congress enacting 
something in the nature of an original 
tax law, taxing liquors at the point of 
manufacture only when placed in certain 
original stamped and branded packages, 
with the probable doing away with bulk 
handling and _ intérmediate rectifying. 
That seems to be a sound system that has 
developed by our Canadian and British 
friends and I believe has many points 
of advantage. 

Personally, I am right conservative on 
that point because I would dislike very 
much to see the liquor business go back 
to where it left off in 1916 or 1917, with 
some of the attendant evils that no doubt 
had a great deal to do with the people 
doing away with it at that time. 

On the matter of taxation, the speaker 
in his address on credit touched on a very 
important matter, in my judgment. In 
the quest for taxes, Federal, State, and 
city, due to the pressing burdens, the ne- 
cessity of getting current income to meet 
obligations that may have been unwisely 
incurred, it will lead to excessive imposi- 
tions on the liquor industry unless there 
is brought to bear a conservative point of 
view. 

Now a consumption tax on liquor, Fed- 
eral, State and city, cannot pay this coun- 
try out of all its troubles of the last four- 
teen years. If we are unwise enough, 
Federally or State, to seek to impose an 
excessive taxation on this industry as it 
is revived, in the fatuous hope that that 
will be the easy way out of raising all 
the money we need, regardless of our 
budget and expenditures, we will merely 
perpetuate that Pandora’s box of evils and 
troubles that have afflicted us for many 
years past because when it is all said and 
done, so-called racketeering and lawless 
operation operate when a profit is to be 
had and only when a profit is to be had. 


High Taxes Undesirable 


When tax rates and impositions are 
made sufficiently high, we will erect what 
seems to me to be nothing but a nice pro- 
tective wall for these scoundreds to con- 
tinue to operate and inflict themselves on 
us. So let us not be over-optimistic as 
to the amount of tax money that can be 
raised through these sources. It is lim- 
ited to a figure where the public will pay, 
and pay legitimately, and it can be col- 
lected. There is no set rule for determin- 
ing the proper point of tax, but there is 
an optimum point beyond which collection 
is difficult and where violations increase. 
Everybody who has dealt with tax prob- 
ime, of course, is well aware of that con- 

tion. 
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Now the wholesale druggist occupies a 

most important part in the present pic- 
ture, and I don’t doubt he will continue 
to do so. Many of our states already have 
set up or propose to set up systems of 
distribution in which the wholesale and 
retail druggist will be an integral part. 
It seems to me, and this is only a per- 
sonal observation, as the Federal govern- 
ment will not enter into the picture par- 
ticularly, that the drug industry is a very 
logical and very proper industry to handle 
this business insofar as distribution is 
concerned. I know of no class of people 
in who more confidence can be placed and 
I have no doubt that the drug industry 
will play a very important part in future 
distribution problems. 
_ There are so many questions that arise 
in one’s mind as to what will happen in 
the interim period after repeal and be- 
fore Congress acts that I have difficulty 
in bringing them up for discussion. If 
there is any particular question that arises 
in your minds that I might throw some 
light on, I would be very glad to. But 
let me emphasize this one thing :—There 
was never as great need as there is at 
this present time and will be in the com- 
ing year for organization work, for co- 
herency in this industry and for a dis- 
position to act fairly. All those things 
are encompassed in what we call trade 
practice rules. They all go down to one 
thing in the end—what is the fair, reason- 
able and honorable thing to do? This as- 
sociation will have a great part in for- 
mulating many of the national policies 
through the next year. You are a grand 
association. Your half century of exist- 
ence has produced great things in the 
drug industry. And when I hear of these 
diversification problems, of which we are 
all aware, of course, I feel that had not 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation been in existence, they would have 
been far worse. 

Of course, you and I are unable to con- 
trol the actions of individuals in the line 
of activities they will pursue. The retail 
druggist has been forced to do lots of 
things that he probably should not have 
done, and, on the other hand, he has done 
things that have forced other people to 
do what they should not have done. How- 
ever, it is well to try to confine the drug 
business to the drug business insofar as 
it is possible. 

I recall going through a small Carolina 
town one day and saw a sign over an es- 
tablishment that struck me as a very 
unique diversification of occupation. This 
fellow’s name was William H. Jones, and 
the inscription after the name was “Black- 
smith and undertaker.” 

So diversification is not a new thing 
and it is probably with us for a great 
many years, although it has been very 
pronounced in late years in the drug in- 
dustry. 

I have no particular suggestion that 
might be helpful along those lines, but I 
do feel that your association work is go- 
ing to be extremely valuable in the next 
year. And don’t permit a little bit of 
minor incidents divert your Attention from 
the fact that in working out this plan of 
planned national economy, a common as- 
sociation mind, a fair mind, a sound mind 
and a sane mind must be maintained. 

Thank you, 


Chairman Schieffeiin: Thank you, 
Dr. Doran. I am sire Xt is reassuring 
to all of us to have your statement and 
clear view on the necessity for low 
taxes. 

About three weeks ago I heard 
Walter Lippmann make the statement 
that in his opinion the most necessary 
thing for the United States for the 
next few years was cheap liquor. He 
was referring, of course, to just what 


Dr. Doran did, that without it, the 
bootleggers wouldn't be put out of 
business. 


It seems to me, coming from our 
various States that if when we go back, 
these next thirty to sixty days are very 
vital ones, we get this principle across 
to our State liquor commissions or 
legislature with the view that low 
taxes on all the volume will bring into 
the States a far greater actual dollars 
revenue than high taxes on only part 
of the volume, we will have done a 
very valuable thing for the people and 
for our industry as well. 

Are there any questions from the 
floor that you would like to ask Dr. 
Doran? He is with us and it is a 
unique opportunity to get first-hand 
information from headquarters. I see 
no questioners. Thank you, Dr. Doran. 

Dr. Doran: I hope the future situa- 
tion is very clear to all of you. 

Chairman Schieffelin: Mr. Tugwell 
was expected to speak to us. He 
couldn't get away from Washington. 
He asked Mr. Campbell, Chief Food 
and Drug Inspector, to take his place, 
and up to a short time ago Mr. Camp- 
bell was expected to be with us to talk 
specifically on the new proposed Tug- 
well bill. This telegram came in—if 
Mr. Lund and Mr. Whiteside and others 
are being held in Washington, things 
must be seething there. 

“Unexpected developments here make 
it impossible my appearance French 
Lick Wednesday. Sorry.—W. G. Camp- 
bell, Chief Food and Drug Inspector.” 

In view of that, we have asked Mr. 
Crounse, who knows clearly what Mr. 
Tugwell and Mr. Campbell have in 
mind, to enlarge on the paragraph in 
the legislative committee report deal- 
ing with that subject. 

I am glad to modify the order of 
business as the report of the nominat- 
ing committee is now ready. The chair- 
man of that committee, Mr. Penland 
will please come up and make your re- 


port. 
Report on 
Nominations 


J. M. Penland: The nominating com- 
mittee are ready with their report and 
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The Merck Research Laboratory at Rahway, New Jersey 


Not only the Desire to Serve, 
but the Ability to Serve — 


HE ability of any manufacturer to 
render worthwhile service to the 
drug trade, and through them to the 
professions and the public, is deter- 
mined very largely by the resources and facil- 
ities which that manufacturer devotes to the 
important work of research and scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Research sponsored and carried on by the 
House of Merck has made many noteworthy 
contributions in the fields of fine chemicals, 
medicinal specialties and industrial chemicals. 

Specially designed and equipped to pro- 
vide modern facilities for scientific investiga- 
tions in the field of pure research as well as 
applied research, the Merck Research Labor- 
atory, established at Rahway, New Jersey is 
one of the most advanced chemical labora- 
tories in the world. 

Augmented by the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants of Merck & Co. Inc., at Rah- 


* New York 


way, Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis 

and Montreal, the scientific staff of 

the Merck Research Laboratory is en- 

gaged in the important work of devel- 
oping new products, attempting to raise the 
standards of products already in use, improv- 
ing packages and containers to ensure the 
greatest advantages in protection, conveni- 
ence and appearance — striving diligently to 
render the highest possible degree of service 
to those who expect the best of every pro- 
duct which carries the Merck name. 


Service to wholesale and retail druggists, 
and through them to the professions and to 
the public—dependable service backed up by 
the guaranty of purity and efficacy of 3000 
products bearing the Merck label — that is 
the keynote of a policy which has resulted in 
steadily increasing sales of Merck Products, 
year after year, to the profit and satisfaction 
of all concerned. 
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with this report, because of the continued 
growth of the association, we are going 
to offer a suggestion for the consideration 
of the board of control that the office of 
executive vice-president be created and 
that the vice-president’s duties be defined 
as possibly acting secretary as well as 
vice-president, 

As we viewed it, that is a matter 
for the board to consider and possibly it 
would necessitate a change in our by- 
laws. If the membership is in accord 
with the thought, then you will have the 
opportunity of acting on it here today 
and instructing your board of control. 

We of the nomisating committee have 
selected the following as officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Henry Faxon. 

First vice-president, Mahlon Buck. 

Second vice-president, J. B. McCormick. 

Third vice-president, E. H. DeMoss. 

Fourth vice-president, C. H. Gertridge. 

Fifth vice-president, Kayton Smith. 

The new members of the board of con- 
trol are as follows: L. W. Hutchins, 
John C. Davis, C. A. Loring, W. J. 
Murray. 

Chairman’ Schieffelin: Mr. Ex- 
President, will you kindly tell me if 
my recollection is correct, that this 
report should be referred to the board 
and the nominees are not escorted to 
the platform until tomorrow’s session? 

Mr. Penland: The nominations, as 
I understand it, should go over until 
tomorrow and proper committees 
should be named to escort those 
gentlemen up here and deliver the 
punishment to them in such a way 
as may be elected by the committee. 
Is that right, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Newcomb: The proper 
procedure is the report of the commit- 
tee is held until the next session for 
final action. 

Mr. Penland: I want to move, sir. 
the names of the gentlemen that I 
have just read be elected to office in 
the proper way. My motion is we 
suspend the by-laws and proceed with 
the election of these officers imme- 
diately. 

Chairman Schieffelin: Mr. Penland, 
you place me in a dilemma. The sec- 
retary advises me of the usual pro- 
cedure and I wonder if it is not proper 
for the president of the association 
to rule on that suggestion. I, per- 
sonally, having been asked to preside 
only for the legislative part of the 
program, should like to ask the sec- 
retary to communicate your request to 
the president for his ruling. I think 
that is proper. I am not here in an 
official capacity. 

Mr. Penland: 
my motion. 

Chairman Schieffelin: Mr. Penland 
withdraws his motion, and _ unless 
there is objection, the nominations will 
be held until tomorrow for final action, 
in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure of the association. I hear no ob- 


Then, sir, I withdraw 


jection; it is so ordered. 

Gentlemen, some relief must have 
come from Washington. I am in- 
formed Mr. Lund has just en- 


tered the room. He was to make us 
an address on Monday that all of us 
were eager to hear, and I am very 
glad he is here and to ask Mr. Lund 
if he will please come forward and 
talk to us now about the Industrial 
Advisory Board and NRA from his 
first-hand experience. 

(President Meyer 


chair.) 
Address by 
Robert L. Lund 


R. L. Lund: I am very much embar- 
rassed to break into your proceedings in 
this way. I left Washington last night 
quite contented about the situation with 
respect to the retail drug code and with 
the thought that I could get back to 
St. Louis and take care of perhaps some 
of the things in our own business that I 
haven't taken care of for the past two 
months or more. On the way over, it 
occurred to me that it would be possible 
to stop over and have a little visit with 
you for a few hours. And I am frank 
° say that I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion. 

I appreciated tremendously the wire 
which I got from your president, I think 
still your president—almost ex president. 
I am frank to say that it was with a 
double regret then that I realized how 
much I had missed in not being with you 
for the whole week. 

Another matter influenced me and that 
was this: As I said a moment ago, I left 
Washington with a rather definite assur- 
ance from the Deputy Administrator that 
the retail code with its price-control pro- 
visions was practically certain of ap- 
proval. I was disappointed to see in the 
press dispatches this morning (no doubt 
you gentlemen did also) the statement 
that General Johnson was again in an un- 
certain frame of mind with respect to 
the price-management features of the 
code. And it was that also which had 
some influence in leading me to the con- 
clusion that I perhaps had better stop 
over and discuss the situation with you 
gentlemen. 

I had something of a discourse pre- 
pared for you to be delivered on Monday 
morning about the Industrial Advisory 
Board. I won't attempt at this late hour 
to give you very much of that discourse. 
I don’t know that there is anything I 
can say that will add to what you al- 
ready know about it which has a further 
bearing on the matter. 

The Industrial Advisory Board is purely, 


resumed the 


as its name indicates, advisory in its 
capacity. It has no executive or other 
authority. Its job is to give the Admin- 


istrator of the recovery act such advice 
as it can from time to time on any ques- 
tions which arise, 
or otherwise. 


either at his request 
The board has been, I am 
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frank to say, somewhat handicapped by 
the circumstances, conditions under which 
it has acted because things have hap- 
pened so rapidly in the administration of 
the recovery act that it is a little difficult 
to be ahead of the issues as they come 
up and almost fatal to be behind. 

I found when I came onto the board 
some six weeks or so atter it was or- 
ganized that the board had come to a 
realization that the plan of handling this 
advisory job perhaps might be improved. 
The one function of the board is to ap- 
point an industrial advisor for each code 
as that code comes up for action in the 
administration. The industrial advisors 
have been selected from the industry 
usually, in a few cases, some neutral per- 
son where the industry could not get to- 
gether. These advisors have been ap- 
pointed, one for each code. His job has 
been to work with that code and his job 
has been finished when that code has 


gotten through the routine of the Admin- 


Robert L. Lund 


istration procedure. The result was that 
these very intelligent, competent men who 
came in in this advisory capacity gained 
a great deal of experience during the 
time that they were in Washington and 
then having finished their job, all of that 
experience was carried away with each 
individual and we had no accumulation 
of the knowledge that each man had 
gained in expediting and aiding in the 
handling of the codes that came after, 
which were put in the hands of other 
advisors. 


Resident Advisers Named 

So it was concluded to set up a board 
of resident industrial advisors. That was 
undertaken about a month ago, and eight 
or ten men were promptly commandeered 
from industry and have been in Wash- 
ington continuously or practically 80 
since. 

That has improved greatly the handling 
of the industrial side of this job of fram- 
ing codes and has been particularly valu- 
able for the reason that both the Labor 
Aavisory Borrd and the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board, which occupy positions 
varailel with the industrial board, in the 
beginning organized such permanent 
staffs. Their men, members of these 
staffs have been in Washington con- 
stantly and have acquired the experience 
which enabled them to do an effective 
job in the interests of their groups. 

We are now in position from the in- 
dustrial angle to carry on the same kind 
of a job; in fact, I think I might say 
more or less off the record that the cali- 
ber of the men whom we have been able 
to bring into this permanent industrial 
staff is such that to a considerable degree 
they are practically dominating the fram- 
ing of codes. That, as we see it, is a 
very constructive situation, because after 
all these codes that are being proposed 
are industrial codes proposed by industry 
and in the interest of enabling industry 
to order its affairs, a thing that the in- 
dustry could not do prior to the passage 
of the act because of the restrictions and 
the hard penalties of the antitrust act. 
I think you all understand the philosophy 
of that situation, and I needn't dwell on 
it further. 

The thing I know that you are most in- 
terested in, of course, is the question of 
codes for the drug industry and particu- 
larly the retail code which is now and 
has been for some months up for consid- 
eration. I might take just a few minutes 
to cover the history of the negotiations 
which have been had on this code. 


The Deputy Administrator appointed by 
General Johnson of course you all know 
as Mr. Whiteside, president of Dun & 


Bradstreet, a man of very fine intelli- 
gence and a man of really very unusual 
ability. It was a fact, however, that he 
took up this job of a retail code with no 
intimate knowledge of retailing and, 
therefore, somewhat handicapped. When 
we first approached him with the theory 
that price-management was necessary in 
retailing, his attitude, I think I can say 
frankly, was that such price-management 


would be utterly unwise; that even if it 
were wise, it would be impossible because 
of the opposition of consumer groups. So 
we started with the situation in which it 
was necessary really to educate the Dep- 
uty Administrator, and that was rather a 
long and rather a difficult task, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the retail 
trade was not unanimous in the convic- 
tion or belief or desire that there be a 
price control or price management in re- 
tailing. 


Opposition and Support 

You gentlemen, of course, know where 
the opposition comes from. You know 
how aggressive it has been and still is, 
and perhaps have an appreciation without 
any statement from me of the difficulties 





of that situation. However, the job is in 
good hands. Mr. Blair, who is with you 
here, has done yeoman task, and a num- 
ber of the men active in your association, 
Mr. Mayer, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Faxon, Dr. 
Newcomb, and I won’t attempt to name 
the others. Mr. Doerr, Dr. Newcomb re- 
minds me. I hope you won’t feel that my 
omission of any name means that I 
haven’t an appreciation; it is just the 
difficulty of remembering all of a group 
of men on a job of this sort in an im- 
promptu statement of this sort. 

We have had rather interesting support 
from outside the drug industry. I have in 
mind particularly Mr. Kerstein, a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Advisory Board, 
vice-president of Filene’s, who might at 
first be thought to be certainly on the 
other side of this question. Mr. Kerstein 
has been one of the strong advocates of 
proper price-management, and his ad- 
vocacy has been very effective because it 
was recognized that he came from a 
group interested rather in price-leaders 
than otherwise and therefore that his 
position favoring price contro] didn’t rep- 
resent a neutral position; it represented a 
positive reversal of position as compared 
with a great many members of particu- 
larly the department-store group. 

Another man whose interest in the mat- 
ter has been valuable is Mr. Burke, presi- 
dent of Altman’s in New York. Mr. 
Burke came to Washington very much in 
the frame of mind that Mr. Whiteside 
was in the beginning. 

All of these men as they have sat down 
with the problem have come to see what 
this thing of destructive predatory price- 
cutting means to the retail trade of this 
country and all excepting a very few of 
the extreme believers in footballing have 
lent their aid in the adoption of this code 
and its approval. 


Labor Board Approves 


One of the really significant things 
which Mr. Kerstein did and which I think 
no one but he could have done was to 
get the approval of the Labor Advisory 
Board of this price-control plan. There 
again he was in a position to effectively 
argue it, which some of the rest of us 
were not because of the impression that 
we were partisan, and he succeeded in 
getting from Mr. Green, from Mr. Lewis, 
from Mr. Berry and one or two others 
of the important men in the labor groups 
in Washington, a definite approval of the 
price-management plan. 

So as we worked aay after day, and 
literally week after week, we finally began 
to secure a following which made us very 
hopefui and optimistic that this thing 
would be worked out in a satisfactory 
way The last opposition we met came 
up quite late; that was from the Statisti- 
cal and Research Division of the Admin- 
istration, headed by Dr. Alexander Sachs. 
Dr. Sachs, a man of very fine attain- 
ments in economics and in finance, was 
another of the group which had had no 
practical contact with retailing. His first 
position was that no price-control or man- 
agement was sound. As the result of 
rather extended discussions, in which I 
would like to say that Mr. Alderson, 
whom you all know, did a remarkably ef- 
fective job, the research division finally, 
just the day before yesterday, Sunday, 
through a committee agreed that the 
price-control plan as proposed in the re- 
tail code was a sound plan. 

I think you will be interested and per- 
haps a little amused to know that in the 
course of the discussion with the research 
division, they suggested this interesting 
plan for taking care of price-cutting. The 
plan was a very simple one; that is, 
when any merchant proposed to cut 
prices, all his competitors should have the 
right to buy the merchandise on which 
the price was to be cut. You all get the 
conception of a man advertising in a 
newspaper a low price on a product and 
having all of his competitive merchants 
rush down to his store the next morn- 
ing to buy his stock, with perhaps the 
consumer coming in at ine same time and 
finding that he as a consumer can’t buy 
this merchandise because the merchants 
were going to take it instead. 

The problem of what effect that kind 
of thing would have on the inventories 
of the merchants who had to buy this 
stock, the possibility that this price that 
was paid would be, say, 7% percent above 
cost, instead of 10 percent above cost, 
and a very profitable operation that the 
price-cutter should carry on by having 
his store filled with his stock at a 5 per- 
cent mark-up, which other merchants 
were obligated under such a plan to come 
in and take off his hands at a 5 percent 
profit, is something to consider. ou can 
recognize also the problem of financing 
that kind of thing. The merchants who 
came in might be expected to pay cash; 
the price-cutter buying $5,000 or $10,000 
worth of the merchandise, if you assume 
that possibility, would have the use of 
$5,000 or $10,000 for the period of pay- 
ment allowed by his terms. So the thing 
was so utterly foolis} «nat apparently it 
finally destroyed itself. 

I have just outlined briefly a part of 
these various problems that have had to 
be met as the discussion of this code 
has gone on. We have since—Mr. White- 
side himself was convinced that the plan 
was a sound one—felt confidence that it 
would meet final approval. I had a chat 
with Mr. Whiteside yesterday morning 
just before he went to New York to sit 
in on a final discussion of the code with 
General Johnson and the President and 
what he had to say confirmed that con- 
fidence as to a satisfactory outcome. 

I was a little disappointed to see in the 
press reports this morning a statement 
that again General Johnson, as I said a 
moment ago, was a little uncertain about 
this price-management feature. ’ 

I think so far as argument or discus- 
sion in the presentation of memoranda to 
the people concerned in this approval, 
perhaps individually everything has been 
done that can be done, or what I mean 
to say is, everything that can be done by 
individuals has been done. The case has 
been very clearly presented, and particu- 
larly on the basis of three arguments: 
One is the argument against destructive 
predatory price-cutting as a racketeering 
practice. That we needn't go over here 


because we all understand it. 


Problem of Increasing Costs 


The second argument was the injustice 
to the retailer which would arise from the 
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fact that his costs have been greatly in- 
creased by a change in wages and hours, 
and that unless some kind of price pro- 
tection is given him, that all that the 
code has accomplished is to tay turther 
burdens on the retailer already in a very 
dangerous position as to his solvency. 

The third argument comes out of the 
second argument, and that is that a fail- 
ure to grant this protection to the re- 
tailer would have a very serious reaction 
unquestionably against the recovery pro- 
gram, recognizing that the independent 
retailer is always a factor of considerable 
influence in his neighborhood, and that 
the feeling on his part that the operation 
of the recovery program had done him a 
great injustice, as would certainly be 
true, would communicate itself to his 
customers and the people whom he knew, 
and that there was a very powerful po- 
litical problem there from the standpoint 
of not only the recovery administration 
but of the national administration. 


Those are the three arguments which 
carry weight. 

As I said, I left Washington quite con- 
fident that it was just a matter of time 
until this measure got approval. I am in- 
clined to think that is still true, but in 
the light of these press reports that I see 
this morning, I think it might be well, 
Mr. President, for your convention here 
perhaps to make at least one more move 
in the direction of influencing the situ- 
ation (you would have a better notion 
than I as to what it might best do), the 
adoption of a resolution strongly worded 
which could be sent to General Johnson 
and to the President and perhaps an ef- 
fort on the part of every man here to get 
others, particularly those of political in- 
fluence, to send similar messages to the 
President and to General Johnson. I am 
inclined to think that would still be 
worth while, and my feeling is based, as 
you understand, purely on the press re- 
ports this morning, which, I must admit, 
may not have much background of fact; 
still it might have. And my thought 
would be, Mr. President, that it would be 
worth while for you to take some such 
action. 

I think that covers what I had to say 
to you, Mr. President. I want to say 
again how greatly I appreciate your very 
friendly invitation to be with you. Jack 
Norton and I know that you gentlemen 
in this room and the group that you rep- 
resent are the best friends that the man- 
ufacturers of products such as ours have. 
You have been our very good friends and 
we have highly appreciated your friend- 
ship and your co-operation. We want to 
merit it by giving you a good product in 
continuous and large demand on terms 
on which you can make a satisfacto 
profit, and I hope very much that we will 
be able to continue to do so. 

Thank you very much, 


President Meyer: Are there any 
questions that you would like to ask 
Mr. Lund? 

Mr. Lund, we are very deeply ap- 
preciative of not only your splendid 
address, but your kindly thought of us. 
We are glad that you came; we are 
glad that you feel that you are one of 
us. You have given us the last news, 
and we are encouraged by what you 
have said. We appreciate the sugges- 
tion that you make which seems to me 
a most important one. 

The chair will entertain a motion that 
a committee be appointed to act in the 
most effective way on the suggestion 
made by Mr. Lund. 

Warner James: I so move, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Meyer: It is moved and 
seconded a committee be appointed to 
act on the recommendation made by 
Mr. Lund in respect to the situation 
that confronts us now in the retail 
code. 

(The motion was put to a vote and 
ca-ried.) 


Committee Appointed 


President Meyer: I am going to ap- 
point on that committee:—A. Kiefer 
Mayer, William J. Schieffelin, jr., Henry 
Faxon. 

I hope that they will give this their 
early consideration and take prompt 
action on what they may deem the 
most effective way to voice our senti- 
ments in support of the price-control. 

Mahlon Buck, a member of the board 
of control, would like to make an an- 
nouncement at this time. Mr. Buck, 


Proposal of 


Executive Vice-President 


Mahlon Buck: Mr. Penland referred 
briefly to the creation of a new Office, 
that of executive vice-president, and it 
is my purpose merely to give a few rea- 
sons why your board of control recom- 
mends this to our membership. 

In recognition of the splendid work that 
Dr. Newcomb has done this year in con- 
tacting manufacturers, we feel that in 
conferring this title, we are giving him 
a little more assistance than if he repre- 
sents us merely as our secretary. It is 
our purpose, therefore, that he serve in 
the dual capacity of secretary and execu- 
tive vice-president. 

It is our proposal that we change our 
by-laws to read as follows: 

After the word, “President,”’ in line 1, 
article II, insert “an Executive Vice- 
President who may serve as Secretary.” 

After the word, “except,” in line 2, 
article III, add the words, “the Execu- 
tive Vice-President.” 

After the word, “Sec:ecary,” in line 1, 
article VI, add “‘who may be the Execu- 
tive Vice-President.” 

It is my understanding that these must 
be posted twentyfour hours and that our’ 
convention will act upon these recom- 
mendations at tomorrow’s session. Is that 
correct? 

Thank you very much. 

President Meyer: If there is no ob- 
jection, that will be the procedure. The- 
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recommendations made by Mr. Buck 
will be posted and acted upon at the 
session tomorrow. 

Secretary Newcomb: The chairman 
of the board of control requests me to 
announce the board of control will meet 
this noon with the president at lunch, 
with the new active and associate 
members, in parlor F. 

William J. Schieffelin, jr.: As a member 
of the newly-appointed committee follow- 
ing Mr. Lund’s suggestion, would it be in 
order for me to ask the convention if that 
committee may take it as a fact that the 
suggestion is fully approved by this con- 
vention, so that this committee can send 
off a telegram today without waiting to 
make a report tomorrow? 

President Meyer: What is your pleas- 
ure, gentlemen? May the committee as- 
sume that it has authority to act without 
further reference back to this body? Hear- 
ing no objection, it will be so ordered. 

(William J. Schieffelin, jr., took 
chair. ) 

Chairman Schieffelin: As _ legislative 
matters become more important, your leg- 
islative committee’s reports become more 
condensed and shorter. Mr. Crounse has 
condensed a year of unusual activity in 
which his experience and energy have con- 
tinued to be of the greatest importance 
and value to this Association. 

Before asking him as usual to read his 
report, I have one comment to make 
May 4, 1932, the newly-formed National 
Economy League enunciated publicly for 
the first time in the history of this nation 
a policy for the adequate care of veterans 
and their dependents, veterans injured in 


the 


or as a result of their war service. In 
President Roosevelt’s great speech on 
Monday in Chicago, he restated almost 


verbatim that policy. It is the hope oft 
all of us that the Legion will support the 


President. If they only support him in 
part, the Economy League is ready to 
jump this Autumn into full action again. 
We supported it last year and helped in 


the unprecedented victory of this March. 


When you hear Mr. Crounse‘s paragraph 
on that subject I hope you will keep in 
mind that it may be necessary again for 


us as citizens to rally to the support of 
the President on this vital issue. 

I am going to ask Mr. Crounse to read 
by title or to condense still further the 
paragraph in his report referring to NRA, 
if he will be so good. We have heard it 
up to date and in detail from Mr. Lund. 

On the Tugwell bill, I have asked Mr. 
Crounse to enlarge on what has been writ- 


ten, and I think it is of importance for 
the members to hear that, I think the 
convention can close earlier than it did 


yesterday. 

Without further 
Crounse to present 
mittee report. 

_ (CW. L. Crounse, Washington representa- 
tive of the Association, read the report 
of the committee on legislation. ) 


Report on 
Legislation 


The legislative history of the past year, 
covering as it does two full sessions of 
Congress, must stand out in the annals of 


words, I will ask Mr. 
the legislative com- 





the nation as beyond all precedent in 
volume, variety and importance and in 
the development of new constitutional 


trends never before attempted. Much of 
the legislation has been put forward with 
the frank avowal on the part of the ad- 
ministration of its experimental charac- 
ter; but the cheerful, not to say enthusi- 
astic, reception accorded it by the people, 
almost without regard to political affilia- 
tions, has guaranteed that it will be tested 
in a patient, patriotic spirit that augurs 
well for its practicability and permanence. 

From the standpoint or the drug trade 
the provisions of the national industrial 
recovery act, with all its diverse rami- 
fications, must outrank in importance and 
interest any other legislative experiment 
attempted in the entire program of the 
administration. Having for its objectives 
the wholesale reduction ot unemployment 
by curtailing the workday, the raising to 
normal levels of commodity prices de- 
based by the world-wide depressicn, and 
the universa! adoption of ethical codes of 
fair competition, especially designed to 
put an end to predatory price-cutting, 
this extraordinary piece of legislation has 





commanded nation-wide approval and 
nearly every commercial and industrial 
unit in the country is today actively at 
work in putting the statute into force, 
The details of this measure have been so 
widely discussed, are so generally under- 
stood by our membership and will no 
doubt be the subject of such deliberation 
at this convention as to make it unnec 
sary to elaborate upon its provisions in 
this report. ; 

But we must not lose sight ot the fact 
that much of the legislation of the spe- 
cial session, and especially the national 
industrial recovery act, will be subjected 
to sharp criticism and probably to litiga- 
tion in the courts to test its constitution- 
ality. Under these circumstances we 
should leave nothing undone that will 


facilitate the proper enforcement of these 


laws and assist the administration in ex- 
tending their benefits to the entire busi- 
ness community. Patience and a fine 
spirit of co-operation will be necessary. 
It is more than likely that supplemental 
legislation will be required to perfect the 


provisions of the statutes themselves 
while the regulations promulgated by the 
officials charged with the execution of the 
laws will no doubt have to be amended 
from time to time to meet developments 
as they may occur. The necessity for 
these changes should not be regarded as 
reflecting in any way upon the wisdom 


of the measures themse: ves. Perfection 
is not to be expected at the outset, but 
with the business men of the country 
working together for the common welfare 


the ultimate outcome cannot be doubted. 


Adminiatration’s Economy Program 
It is doubtful if any feature of the un- 


precedented legislative program of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has attracted more atten- 
tion or received more popular support 


than the so-called “economy bill” enacted 
by Congress at the recent special session. 
The original measure, designed to make 
cuts in salaries, pensions, and other dis- 
bursements to the amount of nearly half 
a billion dollars, was supplemented by 
the pruning of other bills until at one 
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time there was a promise that the total 
savings of the special session of Congress 
would aggregate a round billion and 
would practically balance the _ budget 
without resort to further tax legislation. 
In this connection the entire country is 
under obligation to the National Economy 
League which made a splendid non-parti- 
san campaign in the interest of the tax- 
payers of the country. A combination of 
circumstances made possible the unprece- 
dented reduction effected in pensions to 
non-service disabled veterans. The league, 
including many members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, played 
a leading part in this accomplishment 
both in educating the nation and in bring- 
ing public opinion to bear at critical 
times. It was realized, of course, that 
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the suecess of the movement, which made 






possible the balancing of the Federal 
operating budget, would not go unchal- 
lenged but a strong counter attack came 
unexpectedly in June and forced a com- 
promise which sacrificed a considerable 
part of the economies gained. [The net 
results, however, were worth the battle 
in which they were won and a most im- 
portant principle was established with 
respect to non-service disabled veterans. 
It now appears, however, that the unor- 
ganized majority of the nation will have 
to resist encroachments by non-war dis- 
abled veterans for many years. Your 
chairman knows of no equally effective 
method by which we as citizens can sup- 
port President Roosevelt on this vital 
issue of government sovereignty than by 
continuing and extending our active per- 
sonal and financial support of the Na- 


tional Economy League. 


Others “New Deals” Measures 
No less than a score of other measures 
of major importance to the business world 
became laws at the recent short 
of Congress, all of them being comprised 
Some of 


session 


in the so-called “‘New Deal.”’ 

the most significant hav been the farm 
aid bill, designed to raise the price of 
farm products and the wages of farm 


labor; the reforestation unemployment re- 





lief bill, appropriating several hundred 
million dollars for the employment of 
labor in reforestation and other work es- 
tablishing flood control, prevention of for- 
est fires, soil erosion, plant pest and dis- 
aese control; the emergency banking bill; 
the supervision of traffic in securities 


bill; the railroad reorganization and relief 


bill; and the so-called inflation measure 
repealing the gold clause in all Federal 
and private obligations, making them 
payable in “‘legal tender 

A characteristic of nearly all the 





lation of the special session will make 
Washington a focus of the attention of 
business men for many months to come. 
Nearly every statute enacted has been in 
skeleton form, leaving all but the major 
provisions to be worked out by regula- 
tion devised by the executives The re- 
sult is that today an army of experts 
borrowed from industry, from universities 
and other sources is busily employed at 
the capital compiling the rules for the 
observance of the new laws It will re- 
quire much study on the part of business 


men to determine what Congress has laid 
down as the law of the land and what 
these temporary executives have added as 
expressions of opinion, more or sub- 
ject to 


less 


change 


New Capper-Kelly Bill 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
authorities carry the opinion that the in- 
dustrial recovery act legalizes codes of 
practice that will make it possible for 
manufacturers of trademarked or other- 
wise identified merchandise to protect the 
resale prices of their products, neverthe- 
the friends of the Capper-Kelly bill 
intend to keep up the campaign for the 
enactment of that measure and at the 
session of Congress—which, by 
will not convene until next 
they will seek the adoption of 
draft of this legislation which is 
brevity and conciseness and 
follows: 


less 


coming 
the way, 
January 
the new 
a model of 
which reads as 
House 
States 
That 
desig- 


by the Senate and 
the United 
assembled, 


“Be it enacted 
of Representatives of 
of America in Congress 
nothing in the antitrust laws as 
nated in section 1 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to suprlement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 
1914, shall be deemed to prevent a grower, 


producer, or dealer, selling goods identi- 
fied by a special brand name or trade- 
mark of which he is the owner from 
specifying, by agreement with distrib- 
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utors the resale prices of such identified 
merchandise, which prices stipulated in 
any such agreement shall be uniform to 
all distributors in like circumstances, dif- 


fering only as to the quantity of such 
merchandise sold, the point of delivery, 
and the manner of settlement. 


One of the most important considera- 
tions. that has determined champions of 
the Capper-Kelly bill to seek its enact- 
ment is the fact that the industrial re- 
covery act is in the nature of an emer- 
gency measure certain provisions of 
which will expire by limitation within 
two years. The provisions of the Capper- 
Kelly bill, however, are framed without 
limitation and provide exemptions from 
the antitrust laws as long as the statute 
is in existence. It is also a matter of im- 
portance that the authors of the Capper- 
Kelly bill have decided upon a significant 
modification of the parliamentary tactics 
heretofore pursued to pass this bill. The 
measure has encountered considerable 
opposition in both the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. Certain members of both com- 
mittees apparently are reluctant to allow 
manufacturers under any circumstances 
to fix the resale prices of their goods. The 
new draft of the Capper-Kelly bill, how- 
ever, has been referred in both houses to 
the judiciary committees, a highly appro- 
priate reference as those committees have 
jurisdiction of the antitrust laws and all 
proposed amendments thereto. 


Revenue Legislation 

Although the taxpayers of the country 
have learned from bitter experience to 
look forward to every new session of 
Congress in expectation that increased 
internal revenue taxes will be authorized, 
the recent special session was nearly two 
months old before the leaders decided 
that it would be necessary to impose new 
additional imposts to carry out the un- 
precedented program of novel legislation 
devised by the administration. In the 
meantime Congress, in addition to adopt- 
ing a joint resolution to be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, passed the 
bill legalizing the resumption of the brew- 
ing of beer which promises to turn into 
$175,000,000 








the treasury not less than 

during the first fiscal year of its exist- 
ence. The framing of the national indus- 
trial recovery act, however, made it 
obvious that upward of $250,000,000 of 
revenue would be necessary to finance 





its provisions. The ways and means and 
finance committees therefore began a 
study of the problem with the result that 
a number of imposts were agreed upon 
the most important being as follows: 
The Federal gasoline tax was increased 


from one cent to one and one-half cents 

per gallon. ’ 
An excise tax of 5 percent was levied 

on the dividends of corporations, to be 


withheld at the source. 
An excise tax of 
sand was levied on 


per thou- 
stock of 


dollar 
capital 


one 


the 
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domestic corporations and upon that part 


of the capital of foreign corporations used 
in business in the United States 

The industrial recovery act further pro- 
vides that whenever the total receipts of 


the United States shall exceed its expen- 
ditures or the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution shall be repealed, all the 
special tax legislation embodied in this 
shall stand repealed 


c 
: The 1932 excise taxes have produced 
but a fraction of the revenues expected 
from them and their interpretation and 
enforcement have fully earned for them 
the designation of ‘nuisance taxes.”’ 
Throughout the special session there 
was more or less agitation of a general 
sales tax to take the place of all other 
imposts but, as often in the past, con- 


gressional cowardice prevented a vote on 
this measure in either house. 


Alcohol Problems 

The essential character of alcohol from 
the standpoint of the drug trade makes 
it important that our members should fol- 
low closely the movements now on foot 
to make basic changes in the methods of 
production and utilization as well as in 
the supervision of alcohol users. rhe en- 
tire drug industry has been seriously dis- 
turbed since the beginning of the recent 
special session by the presentation in 
Congress of a variety of measures mak- 
ing changes in the laws governing indus- 
trial spirits. Almost a sensation was 
caused by the presentation In the house 
by Representative Dickinson, of Mis- 
souri, of a bill raising the rate of tax on 


alcohol to $5 per gallon. Such an increase 
from the present rate of $1.10 would prove 
highly injurious to our industry, would 
have a tendency to dwarf all scientific 
progress and embarrass all the more im- 
portant lines of industry. The opposition 
in Congress to such a measure is very 
strong, however, and we believe that this 
particular bill will receive no serious at- 
tention in the coming session. 


Among revenue experts, however, there 
is a well-defined feeling that the alcohol 
2x is too small and that it might well 
be raised not less than 50 percent, proba- 
bly as soon as the eighteenth amendment 
is stricken from the Constitution. The 
leaders of the jays and means and 
finance committees are very anxious to 
dispense with all miscellaneous lines of 
taxation and even to lighten the income 
tax provided other reliable methods of 
raising revenue can be found. Some of 
the more optimistic revenue experts de- 
clare that the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment will permit the framing of a 
new tax schedule for alcoholic liquors that 


will net close to a billion dollars, wipe 
out all miscellaneous taxes and cut the 
individual income tax to a _ negligible 
figure. 


The ways and means and finance com- 
mittees have postponed until next session 
consideration of the so-called “Shallen- 
berger” bill requiring the use of a cer- 
tain percentage of corn alcohol in motor 
fuels, The purpose of this bill is to 
utilize a considerable percentage of corn 
now grown and thus to raise the price 
in the interest of the farmers of the 
Middle West. Alcohol manufactured for 
this purpose would all be sold free of tax 
and its production would have no bearing 





upon industrial spirits either pure or 
denatured. 

It is believed that our entire member- 
ship has viewed with great satisfaction 
the retention of Dr. J. M. Doran at the 
head of the Industrial Alcohol Bureau 
which a few weeks ago was restored to 


In- 
en- 


unit of the 
divorcing it 


position as a 
Bureau, 


its logical 
ternal Revenue 











tirely from the prohibition organization. 
Postage Rate Changes 

At our last annual convention the as- 
sociation unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to restore the 2- 
cent rate on first-class mail matter. Al- 
though at that time the 8-cent rate had 
been in forcte but a few months, having 
been authorized by the act of June 6, 
19 ample evidence had accumulated to 








that the increase on this important 
matter was a _ congressional 
blunder. The Post Office Department was 
not hard to convince on this point and 
when the final session of the Seventy- 
second Congress convened last December 
a subcommittee of the House Post Office 
Committee speedily reported a bill restor- 
ing the 2-cent rate for mail matter in- 
tended for “local delivery,’’ a term in- 
cluding all matter addressed for delivery 
within the city proper, its branches and 
stations and on rural routes emanating 
therefrom. The unprecedented congestion 
of legislation during the last session of 
the Seventy-second Congress prevented 
action on this measure but in line with 
recommendations by Postmaster General 
Farley a bill was enacted during the 
1933, 


prove 
class of 





special session, effective July 1, re- 
ducing to 2 cents the rate of first-class 
mail intended for local delivery and au- 


the President at time prior 
to July 1, 1934, to change the rates on 
all first-class mail including postal cards 
or private mailing cards, or second, third, 
or fourth-c!ass matter. It is probable, 
therefore, that the 2-cent rate on all first- 
mail will be reestablished at an 
date. 


thorizing any 


class 


early 


Proposed New Food and Drug Bill 


The Food and Drug Administration's 
numerous projected amendments to the 
pure food and drug law, constituting a 
new and elaborate measure to take the 
place of the present statute, have been 
so widely circulated since their introduc- 


tion in the closing days of the recent ses- 
less 


sion that you must all be more or 

familiar with them. As the bill cannot 
receive legislative attention until next 
January and as the measure is now in 
the competent hands of the Drug Trade 
Conference, no extended comment upon 
its provisions is called for in this con- 
nection Your committee desires, how- 
ever, to make a few observations with re- 
ird to certain of the more important 
proposed amendments which indicate the 


spirit in which the bill has been drawn 
by those who expect to enforce it. 

From the standpoint of the drug trade 
there is no reason whatever for amending 


the existing pure food and drug law. The 
Food and Drug Administration, however, 
in the framing of this measure has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that when- 
ever the government loses a case in court 
under this statute its duty is to rush to 
Congress with a demand for an amend- 
ment to the law so that next time the 
same issue is raised with a manufacturer 
or dealer it will be certain to win. In 
other words, the government wishes al- 
ways to play the game with loaded dice. 
Of course, from this standpoint it is not 
difficult to find specious reasons for all 





modifications of the statute 


the Copeland bill. 

It is an interesting fact, frankly 
mitted by the food and drug officials that 
it was their intention to jam this bill 
through Congress before the adjournment 
of the recent special session. It was 
hoped to make it a feature of the admin- 
istration’s “New Deal.”’ The measure 
was taken to the White House by a dele- 
gation which included the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration and others 
and the President was requested to send 
it at once to the capitol with a special 
message stressing its emergency cnaracter 
and asking for its immediate considera- 
tion and passage. The President was 
quick to realize the great importance of 
the measure and after examining it some- 
what cursorily called attention to several 
features which appeared to him to be of 
doubtful propriety and suggested that it 
be given further consideration, possibly 
by the Attorney-General’s office, before 
seeking to introduce it in Congress. 

The Washington representatives of the 
various branches of the drug industry 
then applied to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to be permitted to see the 
bill and to express their views as to its 
provisions before an attempt was made 


the numerous 
proposed by 
ad- 











to enact it. Accordingly they were in- 
vited to appear at the department cn a 
certain date but were then informed that 
the administration had no bill and was 
not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tion for changes in the present law. The 
representatives of the industry, however, 
were invited to suggest any changes they 
might desire to have made. The general 
consensus of opinion was that no changes 
were needed. Following these so-called 
“hearings,” representatives of the Drug 
Trade Conference sought the privilege of 
examining the proposed bill before its 
introduction. This request was ignored 
and the bill was transmitted to the re- 
spective chairmen of the committees on 
agriculture of the house and_ senate. 
These gentlemen failed to introduce the 
bill, however, and on the eve of adjourn- 
ment Senator Copeland and Representa- 
tive Sirovich, of New York, introduced it 
in the two houses. No action was taken 
before adjournment. 


Hearings in Next Session 


reconvening of Congress it 


Upon the e 
hearings will be 


may be assumed that 
held on the bill before the agricultural 
committees of both houses. It is hoped 
that all branches of the trade will follow 
developments respecting this measure 
with great care for it will constitute not 
only important Federal legislation on a 
question of vital significance to our mem- 
bers but is likely to be taken as a model 


for State legislation of a most compre- 
hensive character. 

Among the features of the bill that 
should receive our careful consideration 
are its provisions dealing with formula 
disclosure; the deviation clause, which 
has been practically rewritten; the dele- 


the Secretary of Agriculture 
of authority to supplement the official 
standards under certain conditions; the 
authorization of civil suits for damages; 
the extension of the category of dangerous 
drugs which are to be subject to drastic 
control, and the inclusion of cosmetics 
within the jurisdiction of the statute. 

The extension of the food and drug 
law to cover cosmetics is one of the most 
radical changes in the bill. Under the 
present law any manufacturer of toilet 
articles who holds out his product as pos- 
sessing any therapeutic value thereby 
brings it within the category of drugs 
subject to all the provisions of the food 
and drug act. The feeling is very general 
throughout the toilet goods industry that 
if cosmetic manufacturers revuire any 
regulation a special law for that purpose 
should be enacted. Including these prod- 
ucts in the category of drugs is likely 
to menace their free distribution and dras- 
tically narrow their channels of trade, for 
the majority of the States have laws 
limiting the sale of drugs to establish- 
ments having registered pharmacists in 
their employ. This would automatically 
exclude great department stores as agen- 
cies for the distribution of cosmetics which 
are now sold in enormous quantities by 
those establishments. 

Another questionable feature of the pro- 
posed bill clothes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with certain powers to censor ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on 
the labels, cartons and accompanying 
literature of the goods as they go to the 
consumer. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been prosecuting this work for 
many months with a reasonable degree 
of efficiency and in this connection there 
has been a very satisfactory liaison be- 
tween the commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. It does not appear that 
any good purpose could be served by du- 
plicating the agencies engaged in this 
work. 

If Congress decides to enact any legis- 
lation supplemental! to the present food 
and drug law, it is to be hoped that it 
will include a condemnation of the prac- 
tice of the Food and Drug Administration 
to make so-called “multiple seizures.” 
The food administration contends that 
these are only made in extreme cases and 
for the protection of the public. The fact 
is they have been made in cases where the 
public welfare was not in question and the 
sole object of the administration appears 
to be to terrorize the manufacturer by 
compelling him to defend a number of 
seizures of his product made in widely 
scattered jurisdictions and at absolutely 
prohibitory expense. It would be a simple 
matter for Congress to provide that in 
cases of seizure a single proceeding be 
brought in a jurisdiction reasonably con- 
venient to the manufacturer. The ends 
of justice would certainly be as_ well 
served under such a provision of the law 


gation to 


as they are at present. In. this connec- 
tion it should be observed that the dam- 
age to the manufacturer is not always 


due to the multiple seizures actually made 
but very largely results from the produ- 


eer’s fear to exercise his plain rights 
under the statute because of his appre- 
hension that he may be cal'ed upon to 


defend numerous multiple suits if he takes 
issue with the opinions of the food and 
drug authorities. 


Drug Counterfeiting Bill 

Upon the reconvening of Congress it 
will be the duty of your legislature com- 
mittee in co-operation with all branches 
of the drug trade to seek by all proper 
means the enactment of the bill S. 783, 
introduced in the special session by Sena- 
tor Copeland, of New York, “to prohibit 
the counterfeiting of drugs, to provide 
penalties therefor, and for other pur- 
poses.” The passage of this measure will 
strike chiefly at the falsification of labels 
and the interstate shipment of drugs or 
medicines bearing such labels. Section 
three of the bill provides that a label 
shall be deemed to be false, forged, or 
counterfeit within the meaning of this 
act “when it is so made as to induce the 
belief that the drug in connection with 
which it is used or intended to be used 
is the product or property of a person 
other than the actual producer, manufac- 
turer, packer, owner, or seller of such 
drug.’’ The most comprehensive provision 
of the bill is section five which deals with 
the commerce in counterfeit drug product 
as follows :— 

“Section 5. It shall be unlawful for any 
person (a) to ship or deliver for shipment 
from any State or Territory of the United 
States into any other State or Territory 
of the United Staes, or to any foreign 
eountry (1) any false, forged, or counter- 
feit label intended for ure in connection 
(2) any drug to the con- 


with any drug, 
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tainer or wrapping of which there shall 
have been affixed, by any means or in 
any manner whatsoever, any such label, 
or (3) any die, plate, brand, engraving, 
or other article intended for use in the 
making of any such label, or (b) to de- 
liver or offer to deliver to any person, in 
the original, unbroken package, any such 
label, drug, die, plate, brand, engraving, 
or other article, after having received the 
same in any State or Territory of the 
United States, from any other State or 
Territory of the United States, or from 
any foreign country.” 

The penalties for violations of this pro- 
posed law are very severe, persons found 
guilty being subject to fines of from $1,000 
to $5,000 and imprisonment for not less 
than five years nor more than ten years. 
The measure makes it the duty of each 
district attorney upon the filing with him 
of a report of the violation of the act 
within his district to investigate the 
charge and upon satisfactory evidence to 
cause to appropriate proceedings to be 
brought in the District Court of the 
United States for such district. The courts 
are empowered upon the conviction of 
any person of a violation of any of the 
provisions of the act to order the confis- 
cation and destruction of any label, drug, 
or any other thing seized. The bill, upon 
introduction,was referred to the commit- 
tee on agriculture and forestry rather 
than the judiciary committee, to which it 
would otherwise have gone under the 
rules of the senate, doubtless because all 
legislation affecting foods, drugs, etc., usu- 
ally is sent to the agricultural committee. 


Copeland Medicinal Liquor Bill 

Further evidence of the drift against 
prohibition is to be found in the action 
of Congress at its last session in passing 
the American Medical Association bill 
amending the national prohibition act so 
as to enable physicians to prescribe liquor 
for their patients in such quantity as their 
professional judgment indicated to be 
necessary. Senator Copeland, of New 
York, a distinguished physician, and for 
an extended period health officer of the 
metropolis, introduced this measure and 
urged it upon the senate finance commit- 
tee to which it was referred. In addition 
to repealing the limit of one pint of liquor 
in each ten-day period, the bill also re- 
lieves physicians of the necessity of re- 
cording the diseases from which their 
patients are suffering. It took Congress 
but a few days to make up its mind as 
to the merits of this measure and within 
a fortnight it was favorably reported by 
the finance and ways and means com- 
mittees, passed by both houses and signed 
by the President. 











The passage of this measure has been 
followed by a very substantial increase 
in the withdrawals of bonded distilled 


spirits and wines which has made it neces- 
sary for the government to authorize the 
distillation of considerable quantities of 
whiskey to supplement the rapidly dwin- 
dling stock that was in bonded warehouse 
when the prohibition law became effective. 
Under the Copeland act prescriptions may 
be written by physicians for an entire 
case of wine, a fact that has substantially 
increased the sale of wines for medicinal 
purposes, 


Bill to Remove Stigma from Retail 
Druggists 

the acute congestion of the 
program in the closing days 
of the recent special session, the bill to 
change the name of the retail liquor 
dealer’s stamp to medicinal spirits stamp 
failed of enactment although favorably 
reported to the house by the committee 
on ways and means. Retail druggists are 
required to procure this stamp annually 
and the designation ‘retail liquor dealer” 
is highly objectionable to many owners 
of drug stores. The National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, with the co- 
operation of the N. W. D. A. and other 
branches of the drug trade, has sought 
to have this change made so that retail- 
ers may be officially designated as dis- 
pensers of “‘medicinal spirits’’ rather than 
liquor. The measure has the approval of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and Dr. 
Doran and will probably be enacted into 
law at the coming session. 


Uniform State Narcotic Law Perfected 


Owing to 
legislative 


The proposed uniform State narcotic 
law was recently perfected after several 
years of intensive work and steps are 


now being taken by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws to cause this measure to be intro- 
duced in such legislatures as are holding 
Substantial progress has been 
several States in the considera- 
tion of this important legislation and 
while it will probably be not less than 
two years before the principal States will 
be brought into line in its favor, its pro- 
moters are confident that the delay in 
placing the measure on the statute books 
of practically all the States will not be 
protracted. 


sessions. 
made in 


Senator Capper’s Honest Advertising 
Bill 

While the Department of Agriculture is 
conducting an active campaign in the in- 
terest of a revised pure food and drug 
law under the terms of which the adver- 
tising as well as the labels and literature 
of medicinal preparations would be cen- 
sured, Senator Arthur Capper is opposing 
the censorship feature of the bill on the 
ground that it would be impracticable. 
The Kansas Senator believes, however, 
that Congress should legislate on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘truth-in-advertising’ but he 
would not limit the advertising to that 
employed in marketing drugs and medi- 
cines. He proposes a measure very sim- 
ilar to the so-called ‘‘Printer’s Ink truth- 
in-advertising’’ bill which has already 
been passed by not less than twenty-four 
States and has had the support of adver- 
tising interests in all parts of the country. 
The text of the Capper bill, S. 1592, pro- 
vides as follows:— 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That 
any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion who, with intent to sell or in anywise 
dispose of merchandise, service, or any 
other thing, offered by such person, firm, 
corporation, or association, directly or in- 
directly, to the public for sale or distti- 
bution, or with intent to increase the con- 


sumption thereof, or to induce the public 
in any manner to enter into any obliga- 
tion relating thereto or to acquire title 
thereto or an interest therein, makes, 
publishes, . disseminates, circulates, or 
places before the public, or causes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to be made, published, 
disseminated, circulated, or placed before 
the public, through the use of the mails 
or interstate or foreign commerce, in a 
newspaper or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, 
circular, pamphlet, or letter, or through 
broadcasting by radio, or in any other 
way, an advertisement of any sort regard- 
ing merchandise, service, or any other 
thing, so offered to the public, which ad- 
vertisement contains any assertion, rep- 
resentation, or statement of fact which is 
untrue, deceptive, or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not longer than five years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 

It is understood that hearings on this 
bill will be sought by its author early in 
the new Congress. 


“Buy American” Movement Subsides 

While early in the special session there 
was considerable agitation in Congress 
concerning the desirability of enacting 
legislation furnishing the basis for dis- 
criminating in favor of domestic mer- 
chandise as to government purchases of 
all kinds, during the session which ad- 
journed on March 4, provisions were 
drafted in connection with appropriation 
bills requiring the money carried by these 
measures to be expended for American 
products exclusively. This was by no 
means a new thing and similar require- 
ments had been enacted in connection 


with appropriation bills for the past 
twenty years. During the special ses- 
sion, however, the demand for “buy 


”” 


American legislation declined rapidly, 
and during the last week of the session 
the senate rejected, by a vote of 48 to 
35, a finance committee amendment re- 
quiring American-made materials and 
supplies to be used in all projects financed 
in whole or in part by Federal funds. The 
provision rejected by the senate had been 
added to the industrial recovery bill as 
an amendment but it is understood that 
the committee voted it into the bill at 
the request of certain senators who de- 
sired that a year and nay vote be taken 
on it as the measure reached the floor. 
The ‘buy American’? movement appears 
to have very little strength left and is 
not likely to be reflected in any legisla- 
tion in the present Congress. 


(President Meyer resumed the chair.) 

President Meyer: I feel like apologiz- 
ing to you and also to Chairman 
Schieffelin and Mr. Crounse for the 
lateness of the hour. We are deeply 
indebted to them for the splendid ad- 
dress, one so full of meat and one so 
full of importance to us that it seems a 
shame that it had to be cut short. 

The secretary has just an announce- 
ment or two to make, and then we will 
adjourn to the morning session. 


More Associate Members 


Secretary Newcomb: We- have for 
final action the supplemental report of 
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the associate membership committee. 
The names of the following two firms 
having been approved by the associate 
membership by the committee and the 
board of control, and having been post- 
ed for twenty-four hours as required 
by the constitution and by-laws, and 
are now presented for your considera- 
tion for election. 

United Remedies, Inc., Chicago. 

Kondon Manufacturing Company, Min- 
neapolis. 

I move their election 
members. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Secretary Newcomb: The associate 
membership committee presents, with 
the approval of the board of control, 
the name of the Dill Company, Norris- 
town, Pa., as a nominee for election to 
associate membership. 

I move you this be held until tomor- 
row and posted in the meeting room as 
required and final action be considered 
at the next session. 


President Meyer: 


as associate 


Unless there is ob- 


jection, it will be so ordered. Hearing 
none, so ordered. 
Secretary Newcomb: We have a 


communication from the President of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, who says: 

I sincerely hope that your meeting may. 
be constructive and successful in dealing 
with some of the problems now confront- 
ing your industry. I feel, as you do, that 
each branch of the drug industry is inter- 
dependent upon all, and that the ultimate 
security of the industry as a whole can be 
no greater than the security of any of its 
many parts. I shall thus follow the pro- 
ceedings at French Lick with the greatest 
interest. Appreciating your courtesy, I 
am, sincerely yours, ROBERT L. SWAIN, 
President. 

I think we should again emphasize 
the fact that the meeting scheduled for 
this afternoon at two-thirty is an in- 
formal meeting of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers. The subjects for dis- 
cussion are of fundamental and far- 
reaching importance, and I think that 
every wholesalers and manufacturer in 
attendance at the convention should be 
here to take part in the discussions or 
to listen. Practically every one of the 
men whose names are printed in the 
official program have agreed to be here 
and take part in the discussion. The 
conference will be presided over jointly 
by William J. Schieffelin, jr., and Rob- 
ert L. Lund. 

President Meyer: May I deputize 
each one of you to assist in bringing 
into this meeting this afternoon, which 
is so vitally important, all those with 
whom you come in contact so we will 
be ready to start before three o’clock? 
Thank you very much. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 1:25 
p. m.) 


Fourth Business Session 
Thursday Forenoon, October 5 


(The convention was called to order for the fourth regular business session 
at 10:10 a. m., October 5, by the first vice-president, George Van Gorder. ) 


Chairman Van Gorder: The meeting 
will please come to order. 


The first thing before us this morn- 


ing is the reading of the minutes of 
yesterday's session. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion.) 

Chairman Van Gorder: If there are 


no corrections of the minutes, they will 
stand approved as read. 

Dr. Newcomb has some 
unfinished business to present, 

Secretary Newcomb: Mr. Chairman, 
the report of the N. W. D. A, Delegates 
to the Druggists’ Research Bureau Di- 
recting Committee was scheduled to be 
presented yesterday. Chairman Mayer 
of the delegation has asked me to read 
it: it is not lengthy. 


Report on 
Druggists Research Bureau 


During the past year the Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau made a study of the meth- 
ods used by retail drug store proprietors 
in stores of various sizes and types in 
all sections of the country to obtain more 
profits with smaller sales. The results of 
this study have been published as bulletin 
No. 22. 

The bureau 
available its 


matters of 


continued to make 
without cost, in 
the analysis of operating statements of 
retail druggists and in sending them, in 
response to their requests, other informa- 
tion about the business problems of phar- 
macy. 

In the belief that the questions asked 
by these druggists and the reports sub- 
mitted to them are of general as well as 
individual interest, the bureau has con- 
tinued to have these reports, with marks 
of identification removed, published as 
case studies and editorials in the N,. A. 
R. D. Journal. They thus are made avail- 
able to all druggists. Approximately fifty 
of these reports have appeared in the 
Journal within the past year. 

The number of requests for analyses of 
individual operating statements by retail 
druggists for information on other busi- 
ness problems of pharmacy has continued 
in substantial volume during the past 
year. Requests are received not only 
from retail druggists but also from whole- 
salers, manufacturers, advertising agen- 


has 
services, 


publishers ard others concerned di- 


cles 
rectly and indirectly with pharmacy. The 
bureau has received voluntarily from 


wholesalers enthusi- 
the value of the ser- 
The num- 


many druggists and 
astic comments on 
vices it has rendered to them, 


ber of letters received by the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau from retailers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, and others, con- 
tinues to constitute a heavy and vol- 
uminous correspondence. It is estimated 
that approximately one thousand such 
communications have been received dur- 


ing the year, or an average of over three 
per day. Many communications have 
been received from foreign countries. 

The bureau has continued to make 
available to retail druggists, without 
charge, its buying control record, and 
during the past year has had many re- 
quests for this record from retail drug- 
gists. 

The bureau's New York offices continue 
with the N. W. D. A. at 51 Maiden lane, 
of all its 


where complete files are kept 
publications and where orders from re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, ad- 


vertising agencies and others for its pub- 
lications are filled daily. No charge has 
been made for individual copies of the 
bureau's publications. 


Drug Store Survey 

As reported to you in 1932, the bureau 
has offered its services and facilities in 
whatever manner may be proved prac- 
ticable to assist in the dissemination and 
popularization of the findings of the na- 
tional drug store survey in St. Louis. 
In furtherance of this plan, two special 
analyses of published findings of the na- 
tional drug store survey were prepared 
by the bureau for distribution through 
the pharmaceutical journals of the coun- 
try to the retail pharmacists of the coun- 
try in the hope that these special analyses 
would create further interest in the find- 
ings of the national drug store survey 
now being published. 

Since 1932 report to you, the Drug In- 
stitute of America has been formed as a 
connecting link between all of the vari- 
ous branches of pharmacy and the sep- 
arate associations which serve them, The 
Drug Institute at the present time num- 
bers more than 35,000 individual retail 
druggists in its membership and a high 
proportion of the individuals engaged in 
the manufacturing and wholesale branches 
of pharmacy. 

Officers and other committee men of 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau have 
been active in furthering the work of the 
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PACKED IN BULK 


Sacks, Barrels and Kegs 


Borax and Boric Acid 


Refined and U. S. P. 
Crystal, Granulated 
Powdered and Impalpable 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Borax Glass 
Calcined Borax 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Ammonium Borate 
Borate of Manganese 
Borax Soap Products 
Borosoap 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 















KELLOGG’S Castor Oils 
Now in 5-Gallon 
SEALED CONTAINERS 


This innovation means greater convenience and pro- 
tection for the pharmacist. 
Kellogg’s Diamond Quality (odorless and _ tasteless) 
Castor Oil are both available in new 5-gallon special 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS SALES CORP’N 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
















Kellogg’s Gold Bond and 


The container can not be opened without giving 
evidence of tampering, assuring you the pure product 
just as it left the refinery. The swifel spout will fill a 
measure or a test tube without spilling. Sealed with 
rubber gaskets, the pail is odor and leak-proof. 
Especially well-constructed, the container can serve 
many convenient uses when emptied. 


Kellogg’s Gold Bond is U.S.P. cold pressed castor 
oil; Kellogg’s Diamond Quality is tasteless, cold 
pressed U.S.P. castor oil with nothing added and 
nothing removed except the taste and odor. 
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ANESTHETICS 


Procaine Hydrochloride . . . Benzocaine 


ANALGESICS 


Cinchophen . . . Neocinchophen 


ANTISEPTICS 


Acriflavine . . . Chloramine 


HYPNOTICS 
Barbital .. . Phenobarbital 


ALKALOIDS AND DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


Berberine .. . Colchicine . . . Ephedrine. . . . Hydrastine 


PRIVATE FORMULA WORK 

We have ideal facilities for the manufacture of a limited 
number of high grade products for discriminating buyers. 
You are assured of the same careful chemical control 
which is exercised in the making of our specialties. We 
believe that quality is of paramount importance in the 
production of any pharmaceutical. 


For Quotations Address: CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 





The “Old Ranger” broadcasting 
“Death Valley Days” 


radio program 


Every Thursday night, 9 o’clock Eastern Standard Time, over a vast network of 
N. B.C. radio stations, the popular “‘Old Ranger’ broadcasts the thrilling and 
romantic stories of Death Valley and the old 20 Mule Team days. 


*‘Death Valley Days” radio program, is rated by recognized authorities as one of 
the leading programs on-the-air. What is more important, the public is respon- 
sive to the “Old Ranger’s”’ suggestions for the various uses of 20 Mule Team Borax 
and Boric Acid, U.S. P., as evidenced by the increased demand. 


Druggists everywhere are capitalizing these facts by stocking and featuring 20 Mule 
Team Borax and Boric Acid, U.S. P., and such 


activity is reflected in the increased volume and 
faster turnover with the retailer and wholesaler alike. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Wilmington, Calif. 


2295 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


20 MULE TEAM 


BORAX 


BORIC ACID, U.S. P. 
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Drug Institute. Secretary E. L. Newcomb 
has given unsparingly of his time and 
experience to the institute, and has as- 
sisted in the formulation of codes of fair 
practice to be presented to the National 
Recovery Administration. 

Committeeman Alf. W. Pauley has been 
active in leading retail druggists in the 
formulation of codes of fair practices for 
presentation to the N. R. A. 

Committeeman Paul C. Olsen attended 
meetings of pharmacists in Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, to explain to re- 
tail pharmacists assembled there the aims 
and purposes of the Drug Institute. He 
also was present in Washington at the 
public hearing on the retail code as one 
of those assigned to provide technical 
and statistical information to assist re- 
tail druggists in the presentation of the 
code which they had formulated. He at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in Madison, Wis., to explain to 
educators and pharmacists there the aims 
and purposes of the Drug Institute. 

To supply facts for the N. R. A., the 
bureau has conducted a survey of the 
qualifications for membership and the 
total membership in the forty-nine state 
pharmaceutical associations of the coun- 


The National Association of Retail 
Druggists during the past year has con- 
tinued its financial support of the bureau 
by paying the cost of printing and dis- 
tributing copies of the bureau’s bulletins 
and case studies through the N. A. R. D. 
journal. Additional copies of these bul- 
letins and case studies have been sup- 
plied by the N. A. R. D. to the bureau 
for individual distribution through its 
New York office. 


Secretary Newcomb: I move that 
this report be received and referred to 
the board. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Chairman Van Gorder: We will now 
cover some of the matters held over 
from yesterday. 

Secretary Newcomb: The application 
of the Dill Company, Norristown, Pa., 
for associate membership in the N. W. 
D. A. having been properly presented 
to the association, posted in the con- 
vention hall and held over for twenty- 
four hours as required by the consti- 
tution and by-laws, is now presented 
for final action. 

I move that the Dill Company, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., be elected as an associate 
member of the N. W. D. A. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


Executive Vice-President Created 


Secretary Newcomb: At the session 
of the N. W. D. A. yesterday morning, 
Board Member Buck presented in writ- 
ing recommendations for changes in 
our constitution to provide for the of- 
fice of executive vice-president. These 
recommendations having been properly 
presented and held for twenty-four 
hours are now submitted for final ac- 
tion. 

It is recommended by the board of 
control that article II of the constitu- 
tion be amended as follows:—After the 
word, “President,” in line two, insert 
“the Executive Vice-President, who 
may serve as Secretary.” 

After the word, “except,” in line two, 
article III, add the words “the Execu- 
tive Vice-President.” 

After the word, “Secretary,” in line 
one, article VI, add “who-may be the 
Executive Vice-President.” 

I move you the adoption of these 
recommended changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Groover, put to a vote and carried.) 


Auditing Reported 


Secretary Newcomb: Your auditing 
committee has reported as follows:— 


Reports of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company covering general fund 
and research bureau fund were audited 
by the committee and found to be cor- 
rect. (Signed) H. W. Hewitt, Lucious 
Johnson, J. C. O'Dell, chairman. 

I move you the adoption of the re- 
port. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Chairman Van Gorder: We will now 
have the report of the committee on 
proprietary goods, E. P. Schrader, 
chairman. 

E. P. Schrader: In offering this report, 
I made no attempt to go into detail as 
to the activities of the committee during 
the past year because I found that in at- 
tempting to do so it would involve the 
use of a great mass of statistics and the 
incorporation of extracts from _ corre- 
spondence which has been carried on be- 
tween manufacturers and the committee, 
and I feared that would be too burden- 
some and probably not interesting. I, 
therefore, hope you will accept this as 
simply a brief commentary on the 
proprietary situation. 


Report on 
Proprietary Goods 


The period covered by the report of the 
proprietary committee has been an unu- 
sually eventful one, characterized by a 
number of experiences entirely new to the 
average wholesale druggist. 

Bank holidays, NRA and PRA agree- 
ments, codes, Drug Institute, etc., have 
claimed no little attention from the whole- 
saler, and naturally have held his most 
intense interest. 

In spite of these activities, wholesalers 
and manufacturers have found frequent 
opportunities within the last twelve 
months to discuss the problems incident 
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2 the distribution of proprietary merchan- 
ise. 

A group of wholesalers headed by Dr. 
Newcomb has been particularly active in 
this direction, and through a series of 
conferences, numbering perhaps two hun- 
dred, has succeeded in paving the way 
for a large number of manufacturers to 
announce a change in their policy in- 
volving stabilization of distribution. 


Since our last meeting in White Sulphur 
Springs, manufacturers generally have 
evidenced a keen interest in the kind of 
distribution they were receiving, and many 
of the larger ones have taken steps to 
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confine the distribution of their products 
through channels that would function in 
accordance with their wishes. 


In some cases manufacturers have 
steadily increased their advertising ex- 
penditures without securing an adequate 
response in the way of increased busi- 
ness, due to the lack of interest on the 
part of distributors because of predatory 
price-cutting, which has destroyed the 
profits of both retailer and wholesaler. 


Antagonism on the retailer’s part has 
in some instances been openly admitted 
with the explanation the small indepen- 
dent cannot afford to sell goods at a loss 
in competition with the large cut-rate 
store. He'd rather tell the prospective 
customer that he is out of a preparation 
than to attempt giving a _ satisfactory 
reason for his inability to meet down- 
town prices. 

This has resulted in switching to an 
extent that has proven serious to the 
manufacturer and irritating to the con- 
sumer. 

In full realization of what has been 
taking place, and being convinced that if 
allowed to go on the proprietary business 
would get on to even more dangerous 
ground, a number of manufacturers have 
shown the courage to change their policies 
to a basis that is accepted as sound by 
all parties to the process of distribution. 

These manufacturers are taking advan- 
tage of their law-given right to select 
their distributors and to confine their 
dealings to only such distributors as they 
find will co-operate with the policies out- 
lined by the manufacturer. 


Stabilization by Manufacturers 


The following manufacturers are operat- 
ing under a policy of stabilized distribu- 


tion, either with respect to their entire 
line or to some one or more items in 
the line :— 


Abbott Laboratories 

Adlerika Company 

Agfa-Ansco Corporation 

Armand Company 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer 

Battle Creek Food Company 

Bauer & Black 

Bourjois Sales Corporation 

Caron Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 

Cheramy Corporation 

Coty, Company, Ltd. 

Crystal Corporation 

Davol Rubber Company (A. C. nipples) 

The Dry Milk Company 

Eastman Kodak Company ~~ 

Edros Natural Products Company 

The Ex Lax Company 

Expello Corporation 

Feminine Products, Inc. 

Germadal Laboratory (Lion Croes Herb Tea) 

Gillette Safety Razor Company 
oe Paint & Chemical Company (Slug 

ot 

Hart & Co. (Klutch) 

Hausman Drug Company 

Hexin, Inc, 

Hinze-Ambrosia, Inc. 

Houbigant Sales Corporation 

E. Griffith Hughes (Kruschen salts) 

The Ingersoll-Waterbury Company 

International Laboratories 

Jergene-Woodbury Company 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kaufman Brothers & Bondy 

Kelloge’s Castor Oil 

Knox Company 

Kondon Manufacturing Company 
Jelly) 

Kotex Company 

Kurlash Company 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 

Lawrence-Williams Company (caustic balsam) 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Lucky Tiger Dandruff Company 

Maryland Pharmacal Company 

Mead-Johnson Company (except 
Maltose) 

Mello Glo Company 

National Oil Products Company (Admiracion 
oil shampoo) 

Nelson Products Corporation (Nipple-Aldor) 

O-Cedar Corporation 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

Packer Manufacturing Company 

Prophylactic Brush Company 

Rinex Company 

Roger & Gallet 

Schering Corporation 

Schnefel Brothers, Inc. 

Seeck & Kade 

Seydel Chemical Company (Mobenate, 
ocal, Ethacaine) 

W. A. Scheaffer Pen Company (Skrip) 
Shu-Milk 

Carroll Dunham Smith 

J. Hungerford Smith Company 
Spencerian Pen Company (fountain pens) 
BE. R. Squibb & Sons 

Ss. 8. 8S. Company 

Taylor Instrument Company 

Tyrrell Hyeientc Institute 

Universal Manufacturers Distributing Corpo- 
ration (Super hon wep 


(catarrh 


Dextro- 


(liquid nail polieh) 


Ben- 





Vick’s anti- 
septic) 

Wahl Company 

Northam Warren Sales Company 

Western Company 

Yardley & Co., Ltd. 

Youngs Rubber Corporation 


Others Study Move 


In addition to these, a number of other 
manufacturers are seriously considering a 
policy of stabilized distribution and will 
probably send out their announcements in 
the near future. 

One of the large manufacturers is work- 
ing toward a program of this sort, and 
in preparation for it has been gradually 
reducing his direct accounts by raising 
the quantity necessary for direct shipment 
and making no effort to secure new direct 
accounts. 


Chemical Company (Voraton 


Sales in Grocery Stores 


The tendency toward sales of pro- 
prietary goods in grocery and food stores 
has caused no little concern to the whole- 
sale drug trade generally and to whole- 
salers in certain sections in the South 
particularly. 

This is a lamentable condition that has 
aroused frequent and vigorous protests 
from the wholesalers most seriously af- 
fected. While many manufacturers have 
been sympathetic in their attitude and 
have in some instances taken a definite 
stand toward the elimination of distribu- 
tion through grocery stores, others have 
apparently regarded the matter of no 
seriousness and have taken no steps to 
prevent their goods from falling into such 
hands. 

It may be said that the retail drug- 
gist himself has invited a condition of this 
kind by encroaching upon the lines of 
various other retail stores, and the natural 
inclination is for dealers in other lines 
to retaliate by taking drug merchandise 
into their own stocks. It cannot be said, 
however, that this is a cure for a bad 
situation, as it only increases competition 
between these two classes of retailers, 
each offering the merchandise of the other 
at cut prices in order to influence business 
in his own line. Such practices are 
obviously unsound and should be corrected 
as speedily as possible by the adoption of 
any legal means within the reach of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler. 

It seems to your committee that sooner 
or later we'll be obliged to look this 
problem squarely in the face and acknowl- 
edge to ourselves that we are not without 
blame for this condition, having allowed 
foreign lines to creep into our drug busi- 
ness and offered the retailer side lines 
with suggestions as to how they may be 
merchandised for a profit. 

Until we show some inclination to stay 
within our own lines we cannot expect 
those affected by our infidelity to keep 
their own activities within what we con- 
sider reasonable bounds. It does seem, 
however, that in any event we should 
use our efforts to discourage manufac- 
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turers of proprietary goods from sending 
to the grocery trade such letters as the 
following, which was recently issued by a 
manufacturer of one of the fast sellers :— 


“We understand that most of the 
grocery stores in Texas carry proprietary 
medicines. If this is so perhaps you would 
like to arrange to carry some of our 
medicines which would give you a good 
profit. If you are interested you may 
write us and we will send you further 
information.” 


Elimination of Evils 


It is to be hoped that retailers and 
wholesalers will be successful in securing 
the adoption ef codes that will eliminate 
some of the evils discussed herein, but 
until such time as we find it possible to 
control irregularities, either through the 
application of codes of fair practice or 
through the Drug Institute, we must de- 
pend upon securing the interest and co- 
operation of the manufacturer in clearing 
up the situation. 

Manufacturers who are making a sin- 
eere effort to stabilize the distribution of 
their products are entitled to the full 
support and co-operation of both whole- 
salers and retailers. 

It is urged by your committee that all 
wholesalers accept in good faith the an- 
nouncements of manufacturers adopting a 
policy of selected distribution, and imme- 
diately harmonize their efforts with those 
of the manufacturer for the good of every- 
one connected with distribution. 


Irregular practices and _ back - door 
wholesaling should be immediately and 
finally discontinued by any who have in- 
dulged in such practices. Where this evil 
is not discontinued the manufacturer is 
perfectly justified in discontinuing further 
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relations with such wholesaler and his 
attitude will be heartily supported by the 
proprietary committee. 


Chairman Van Gorder: 
Mr. Schrader. 

We shali be very glad to have some 
discussion of this quite important re- 
port. The proprietary committee, as 
you know, is one of our most important 
committees and represents—not the 
committee, but the subject represents 
the battleground of our business. If 
there is no discussion, we will pro- 
ceed with the report of the committee 
on accounting, Austin R. Waite, chair- 
man, 

(Mr. Waite read the report of the 
committee on accounting.) 


Thank you, 


Report on 
Uniform Accounting 


Your committee on uniform accounting 
started the year without any specific rec- 
ommendations, with the exception of one 
from the previous year, to the effect that 
a revision was to be made of the book- 
let published in 1925 on “Distribution 
Through the Drug Trade”’. 

This revision was prepared by Director 
Ostlund, and contained much information 
that would have, undoubtedly, been of 
great value to the drug trade as a whole. 
It was, however, so comprehensive and 
covered such a large field of subjects that 
the printing and distribution would have 
been very expensive, and, therefore, it 
was decided to dispense with its publica- 
tion at this time. 

One chapter of this booklet on ‘‘Whole- 
sale Drug Distribution Cost” contained so 
much of merit that it was agreed to pub- 
lish it in the form of a small pamphlet, 
which is now in the hands of the printer. 
This pamphlet will be in such form that 
it may be handed to the manufacturer's 
sales Manager or representative, who will 
be able to read the same in from ten to 
fifteen minutes and obtain a comprehen- 
sive picture of the cost of wholesale dis- 
tribution of merchandise of different 
kinds, and, we hope, arouse his interest 
to such an extent that he will ask for our 
former bulletins, which go into distribu- 
tion costs more in detail on items of 
specific sizes and values. 


During the year we have issued two 
bulletins prepared by Director Ostlund, 
which, we believe, are of great interest to 
our members, as the subject matter is of 
special importance at this time. 


New Bulletins 


Special Bulletin ‘‘D’’—‘“Stock Control 
for Service Wholesale Druggists,’’ covered 
a subject of utmost importance during 
this period of decreased sales when al? 
items of expense have been watched as 
never before, and we hope that some of 
the ideas brought forth in regard to the 
control of inventory have been of value to 
our members. 

In Special Bulletin “‘E’’—*Management 
Policies and Costs’’—Director Ostlund 
courageously pointed out many items of 
importance and endeavored to set up a 
yard-stick to be used by the management 
of each and every house in self-Judgment. 


In addition to these bulletins which we 
have published this year this committee 
has co-operated with the manufacturers’ 
committee in assisting in the survey of 
wholesale drug salesmen’s coverage, 
which will be ion discussed in Mr. 
Woodside’s report. irector Ostlund has 
also given much of his time recently to 
the preparation of different statistical re- 
ports required by the national recovery 
act. 

A proposal was made during the year 
that a new survey be undertaken on the 
operating expenses of wholesale druggists 
for the year 1932. This was given up asa 
great many of our members felt that un- 
der present conditions it would be of little 
value, for the results would not reflect 
normal conditions. This is a subject that 
we believe should be given due considera- 
tion at this convention, as there are oth- 
ers amongst us who feel that another 
analysis of expense at this time would be 
of great value because the comparison 
would show where some have succeeded 
in reducing specific items of expense. 


It is not the duty of this committee to 
endeavor to outline any particular line of 
activity for the coming year. However, 
there is one subject we would like to sug- 
gest for possible study. 


Analytical Systems 

Probably most of our members have set 
up a system for analyzing each monthly 
report, so they may know from month to 
month just where they stand in regard to 
profits and estimated inventory. In many 
cases it is surprising how nearly correct 
these figures prove to be at the end of the 
year. 

One house doing a business of approxi- 
mately one and a half million dollars for 
a period of years has been closer on an 
estimated basis to their actual inventory 
than they were in the days when they 
costed sales, 

Another house doing a business exceed- 
ing three million dollars in the past dec- 
ade has frequently been within $2,000 or 
$3,000 of the final inventory approximat- 
ing $450,000. 

We believe, however, that there are 
some of our members who have no such 
method in operation and, therefore, your 
committee suggests that the subject be 
discussed at this convention, and if it is 
the consensus of opinion that a study of 
the best means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose would be valuable, then the new 
committee might consider this recom- 
mendation for one of their bulletins. 

This year our New York office had fewer 
ealls for additional bulletins than they 
have had for the past several years, al- 
though special bulletins have been re- 
quested from fifty-nine different sources, 
mostly outside our own association. 

Once again your cominittee and Director 
Ostlund express their appreciation and 
thanks for the support of both our active 
and associate members and for their 
promptness in answering the different re- 
quests for information, without which 
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their efforts could not have been success- 
ful. 


Chairman Van Gorder: Is there any 
discussion of this committee report? 
It will be received and referred to the 
board of control, in the usual manner. 

George A. Moehle: It seems to me 
that the very comprehensive report of 
the chairman of the committee on pro- 
prietary goods was passed over too 


lightly. 


Chairman Van Gorder: I quite agree 
with you. 
Mr. Moehle: It is my opinion that, 


as goes the proprietary medicine busi- 
ness, so will go the entire wholesale 
drug business. There is a great deal 
of food for thought and a great deal 
of valuable information in Mr. Schra- 
er’s report. 
: I aoana like to propose that at least 
two copies of this report be mailed as 
soon as possible to every active mem- 
ber of the association so that that re- 
port can be placed in the hands of the 
buyers in the different houses. 

Chairman Van Gorder: Do I under- 
stand you care to make that as a 
motion? 

Mr. Moehle: I make that as a motion, 


Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Van Gorder: You want it 


before the published report gets into 
your hands? 

Mr. Moehle: It seems to me by sep- 
arating it from the printed report of 
the proceedings, it can be passed 
around in the houses to the buyers 
interested in the subject handled by 
that report. 

Chairman Van Gorder: You have 
heard the motion that two copies of 
the report of the committee on pro- 
prietary goods be sent to each active 
member of the association as quickly 
as they can be prepared. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 


ried. 

a Van Gorder: Before we 
go on to the next matter of business, 
is there anyone else who has anything 
to say about the proprietary committee 
report or the accounting report? 

I am reminded that one of the special 
features of this morning’s session is 
the address of the next speaker who 
will make his report on “The Whole- 
sale Drug Industry and NRA Codes.” 
H. J. Ostlund. 

(Mr. Ostlund presented his prepared 


address.) 


Drug Wholesaling 
and NRA Codes 


In speaking to you this morning, I feel 
that I should confine my remarks to those 
things that are of major interest to you 
at the present time. The condition of 
the wholesale drug industry as it has been 
affected by the conditions that have pre- 
vailed in business in general during the 
last four years is, of course, of consider- 
able interest to you, even if there were 
no unusual matters demanding the atten- 
tion of the industry. 

At the present time, however, the ef- 
forts of the government are directed to- 
ward the rehabilitation of business, and 
this is to be effected largely through the 
construction of codes for the governing of 
industry. The problems that are asso- 
ciated with the establishment of codes of 
fair competition are exceedingly difficult 
and pressing. From the point of view of 
the administration, the problem of re- 
employment is, of course, paramount. 
The present distressing conditions are ob- 
viously based on the greatly reduced pur- 
chasing power of our population as a 
whole, and if anything can be done to 
bring back the earning capacity of that 
large portion of our population which is 
at present unemployed or dependent for 
its normal support on those at the pres- 
ent unemployed, we should be able to 
stabilize our economic conditions very 
satisfactorily indeed. Even if we should 
be able at the present merely to assure 
those who are still employed that they 
are absolutely certain of retaining their 
present positions with no further cuts in 
wages, that of itself would, no doubt, 
greatly stimulate that consumer buying 
power which at the present time exists, 
but which is held back in fear of what 
the future may have in store. Conse- 
quently, the administration is, of course, 
trying to increase buying power of the 
community, and to promote certainty of 
employment which will release what buy- 
ing power there still exists. The other 
problem of the administration is one 
somewhat more remote, namely, that of 
promoting the establishment of agencies 
which will tend to bring about a greater 
stabilization in business in general and 
which will tend to prevent the recurrence 
in the future of a situation as severe and 
grave as the present one. 


Problems Are Grave 

From the point of view of business, 
there are also some very grave problems 
of solution. The greatest of these is, of 
course, that of meeting the requirements 
of the administration program, and at the 
same time maintaining solvency. Busi- 
ness in the immediate future will have 
two major problems to meet. The first is 
that of increased labor costs which result 
from an increase in the minimum wage 
and from the increased personnel. The 
second is that of higher prices which are 
very likely to result from higher produc- 
tion costs in the basic industries and 
which must, therefore, be met by those 
who produce goods in their final con- 
sumption form or by those who buy for 
distribution. 

There are, however, certain possible 
means of meeting these higher costs, and 
the question that the wholesale drug in- 
dustry along: with other industries faces 
at the present time is whether or not 
these possibilities are adequate to cover 
the unavoidably increased costs. The 
first means of meeting the increased costs 
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is that of a possible general rise in prices 
which may affect some of the commodi- 
ties that wholesale druggists distribute. 
To what extent this may occur and what 
may be the extent of its effect on the 
wholesale drug business is, of course, 
something that we cannot forecast. It 
certainly is not something on which a 
great deal of dependence can be placed. 
The second possibility is that of increased 
volumne due to the increased purchasing 
power of the consuming public which it 
is hoped will result from the President’s 
re-employment program. It is reasonably 
certain that to the extent that the Presi- 
dent’s program is successful, this will ul- 
timately occur. How soon, however, the 
program will prove substantially success- 
ful in this direction, it is exceedingly hard 
to forecast now. It is said that in cer- 


tain sections this increased purchasing 
power is possibly already being felt. 


We 
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have, however, no direct measures to 
prove the extent to which this may be 
occurring. It is likely that in many com- 
munities increased income of wage earn- 
ers may not be immediately released in 
the form of increased purchasing power, 
due to the possible existence of large 
amounts of personal debts which may 
have to be liquidated before a great deal 
of increased consumer spending can oc- 
cur. The measure of this also is exceed- 
ingly uncertain, but it is believed that in 
general the statement is substantially 
correct. 

A third means of meeting the increased 
cost is through the possible stabilization 
of prices through the restriction of preda- 
tory cut prices. It is sincerely hoped that 
means will be provided, if not in the 
code, certainly through organization that 
will have to be built up as a result of the 
code, to bring about substantial reduction 
of uneconomical cut prices that are pred- 
atory in their nature. 


Collection of Data 


In order to provide supporting data for 
the contention of the wholesale druggists’ 
hearings in Washington, particularly on 
the subject of hours and wages, question- 
naires have been sent out to the member- 
ship of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association to get data with respect to 
sales, employment, wages, and various 
other essential facts that have a bearing 
on costs and possible returns. You are, 
no doubt, greatly interested in the data 
that have been supplied, and this data 
will be provided for you in tabular form 
as a supplement to my remarks. All that 
I shall do is to summarize briefly the 
results touching on some of the main 
points that seem to come out of these 
facts. 

There are 130 houses that sent in re- 
plies to our questionnaire in time in such 
form that they were entirely usable. 
These replies indicate that sales in the 
first six months of 1933 as compared with 
the first six months of 1929 declined 37.4 
percent. The decrease in sales is appar- 
ently not uniform throughout all sections, 
In the Eastern territory, it is approxi- 
mately 25 percent; in the Central terri- 
tory,44.4 percent; in the West, 39.8 per- 
cent; and the South, 40.6 percent. There 
evidently is not a great deal of difference 
in the decline in sales between the houses 
in smaller cities and those in larger 
cities. In cities under 100,000 population, 
our membership reports a sales decline of 
38.8 percent, and in the cities over 100,000 
a decline of 37.2 percent. 

You have also replied to a question- 
naire sent out by the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research on behalf of the man- 
ufacturers’ committee. This question- 
naire covered sales and certain other 
data for the years of 1929 and 1932. The 
decline in sales volume in 1932 as a per- 
cent of 1929 was 30.8 percent. Of course, 
you understand that the figures of our 
own survey and the Harvard survey are 
not exactly comparable for the reason 
that the Harvard survey compares the 
entire year 1932 with the entire year 1929, 
while the more recent survey deals only 
with the first six months of 1929 and 
1933, and as you are all aware, there was 
a considerable shrinkage in volume dur- 
ing the first six months of 1933. 


Employment Conditions 


The figures with respect to employment 
are also interesting. Those of you who 
reported definite data on employment 
said that you had 9,558 employees outside 
of the executives drawing over $100 a 
week and salesmen in 1929. In 1933 the 
same houses had 7,281 employees in the 
same classes, representing a decline of 
23.8 percent in employees as compared 
with a decline of 37.4 percent in sales be- 
tween the two periods. These declines in 
employment in different sections of the 
country turn out to be, first, for the East, 
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22.9 percent; for the Central States, 27.2 
percent; in the West, 19.6 percent; and 
for the South, 23.6 percent. In cities 
under 100,000 population, the decline in 
employment was 18.4 percent, while in 
the cities of over 100,000, the decline was 
24.8 percent. 

It is quite evident that one should not 
expect that the number of employees in 
wholesale drug houses should decline in 
the same proportion that sales decline. 
It is also quite evident that, so far as 
certain tasks are concerned, the decline 
in sales does not reduce the necessity of 
performing those tasks, and, consequent- 
ly, the staff performing these particular 
tasks could not be reduced at all. Also, 
it is true that wholesale druggists as a 
whole have made a very consistent at- 
tempt to maintain their personnel in 
spite of adverse conditions. First, because 
it is not desirable to drop skilled help 
who may be required later if business 
picks up, and second, because many feel, 
as they have very definitely expressed it, 
that they do not care to turn their em- 
ployees out without the prospect of their 
taking up another job. Also, the reduc- 
tion of the number of employees has not 
been so great because many employees 
indeed have been put on a _ part-time 
basis, rather than to discharge a few of 
the staff to keep the rest on a full-time 
basis. 

For the Harvard study, 152 houses re- 
ported their number of employees in 1929, 
and 160 reported theirs in 1932. After 
adjusting for the different number of 
houses reporting in the two years, we 
find that the personnel dropped 19.5 per- 
cent from 1929 to 1932. 

The number of employees, however, is 
not the sole test of employment condi- 
tions for the reason that during a slack 
period, and particularly during the trying 
periods through which we have just been 
passing, a relatively large portion of the 
employees are compelled to work short 
hours. In order to discover, therefore, 
how the number of employee hours in 
19338, previous to the PRA, compared with 
the employee hours in 1929, your code 
committee asked you to give the total 
employee hours per week in those two 
years. 

In 1929, 123 houses reported a total of 
444,713 employee hours per week, and the 
same houses reported a total of 319,335 
employee hours per week in 1933. This is 
a reduction of 28.2 percent in 1933 as 
compared with 1929. The contrasts with 
a reduction of 23.8 percent in the number 
of people employed, the difference in the 
figures being due, of course you recog- 
nize, to part-time employment. For sec- 
tions of the country, the decline in em- 
ployee hours was for the East, 27.4 per- 
cent; Central States, 33.5 percent; West, 
26.6 percent, and for the South, 24.4 per- 
cent. In cities below 100,000 population, 
the decline was 23 percent, and in cities 
over 100,000, the decline was 29.2 percent. 
Not only did labor take reductions 
through unemployment or through part- 
time employment, but also in reduced wage 
rates. The total decline in payrolls as 
reported for employees receiving less 
than $100 per week, and excepting sales- 
men, was 38 percent. For the sections of 
the country, this was for the East 37.2 
percent, for the Central States 38.9 per- 
cent, in the West 37.4 percent, and the 
South, 39.4 percent. The total weekly 
payroll reduction in cities under 100,000 
population was 32.7 percent, and in those 
over 100,000 population, 38.8 percent. 


Costs of Labor 


In order to discover how labor costs of 
similar tasks compared for the two years, 
your committee asked you to give the 
cost in 1929 of performing specific tasks 
which were being done in 1933 by two 
classes of labor, namely, those drawing 
over $35 a week and those drawing less 
than $35 a week. The specific declines in 
costs of those tasks paying $35 a week 
was 19.1 percent, and those under $35 a 
week, 19.8 percent. 

You will also be interested in knowing 
what has been the immediate effect of 
the president’s re-employment agreement 
on employment in the wholesale drug in- 
dustry. There was reported actual addi- 
tions to personnel, because of going on 
the forty-five-hour maximum basis, a 
total of 174 people. This was in addition 
to the 7,283 reported as employed on Au- 
gust 1. This was an increase of 2.4 per- 
cent in the total personnel. In the cities 
below 100,000 population, the increase in 
personnel in consequence of the PRA, 
was 3.4 percent, and in the larger cities 
it was 2.2 percent. 

Your committee also desired to ascer- 
tain to what extent the establishment of 
a minimum wage had affected your costs. 
Of the 130 houses, 111 reported a total of 
1,186 employees who had been receiving 
wages below the established minimum. 
It was reported that 1,079 of these had 
received a weekly increase of $3,242.82 or 
a weekly raise of $3.01 per employee on 
the average. The highest increase on 
account of the minimum wage provision 
occurred in the South, where it averaged 
$3.45 per person. However, we cannot 
say definitely whether these increases 
from below a minimum wage standard 
were due entirely to rates paid substan- 
tially below that minimum, or whether 
they were due also in part to short-time 
employment. It is quite likely that the 
latter was to a considerable extent the 
case. 

Up to the time you submitted your re- 
ports, the total increased labor cost due 
to the PRA program was $8,955 per week, 
among the reporting houses this being an 
addition to the total weekly labor cost of 
$160,762 previously prevailing, making 
the increase in labor cost 5.6 percent for 
all the reporting houses. 


Working Hours 


On the subject of hours per week for 
different employees, your committee 
asked some questions. In 1929 we found 
that a total of 4,987 out of 6,903 em- 
ployees on which you gave us complete 
record were working forty-six hours or 
over. In other words, 72.4 precent of 
your employees were working over forty- 
five hours a week. The average hours in 
a week’s work were forty-eight. In 1933, 
2,789 out of 4,748 employees of which we 
had complete reports were working over 
forty-five hours. That means that only 
forty-eight report 5 percent of the em- 








ployees working over forty-five hours 
previous to the going into effect of the 
PRA, and these employees were working 
an average of 46.2 hours a week as re- 
ported. 

However, please keep this fact in mind 
that while many of you have reported 
your employees as working, let us say, 
forty-eight hours a week, you still had 
many of them on a part-time basis, or 
with half or full-day holidays a week, 
so that the hours reported a week were 
really only nominal. The result is that 
probably the average hours a week work 
by employees in all of the houses was 
even below the 46.2, namely, that we re- 
ported. This accounts for the fact that 
the actual re-employment by increasing 
personnel as shown by your reports was 
only 2.4 percent. It is quite evident that 
a large number of members of the N. W. 
D. A. had already been applying the prin- 
ciple of the NRA in their individual 
houses long before that principle was 
ever thought of by the administration 
itself, for which I believe that the mem- 
bers of the wholesale drug industry 
should receive the credit that is properly 
due them. 

If in 1929 all of the reporting houses 
had been compelled to reduce their max- 
imum hours to forty-five a week, and if 
there had been no part-time employees, 
and if the same number of labor hours 
had still been firm after the reduction as 
before, that reduction would have re- 
sulted in an increase of 6.9 percent in the 
personnel of the reporting houses. In 
1933, at the time that the PRA went into 
effect, if all employees had already been 
on a full-time basis, and if the same 
number of weekly labor hours had been 
utilized after you went on a forty-five- 
hour basis as were utilized before, you 
should have had an increase in personnel 
of 4.6 percent instead of 2.4 percent as 
actually occurred. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not wholesalers should not go 
on a forty-hour-per-week basis. If the 
wholesale drug industry as at present 
organized were to go on a forty-hour 
basis, it would result in a theoretical 
maximum increase in personnel of 14.5 
percent. That, however, is greater than 
would be the actual increase in personnel, 
for the simple reason that there is a con- 
siderable slack in the staffs of our vari- 
ous wholesale houses due, for one thing, 
to the reluctance to trim down to the 
very bone as the sales volume drops. 
For that reason, the present staff of 
many wholesale houses could evidently 
carry on even with reduced hours. Con- 
sequently, a substantial forced reduction 
in hours might work a considerable hard- 
ship so far as pay is concerned on many 
of our houses, without necessarily achiev- 
ing to any substantial degree the com- 
mendable objective of the administration 
to bring about increase employment. 


Conditions Vary 


It is quite obvious that the wholesale 
drug business cannot and should not be 
regarded in the same way as many other 
businesses. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries, variations in personnel would re- 
spond quite delicately to variations in 
maximum hours. For instance, in manu- 
facturing, if an employee could turn out 
ten pieces per hour, in the course of an 
eight-hour day, eighty pieces would be 
turned out. n the other hand, if the 
hours were reduced to six per day, only 
sixty pieces would be turned out, and if 
the eighty pieces were still wanted, it 
would be necessary to get another third 
of a day’s work through some one to 
turn on the extra twenty pieces. 


In the whole drug industry, however, 
the operations throughout the day, 
throughout the week, throughout the 
season, would not possibly be uniform. 
A considrable portion of the staff is not 
working at its full capacity except during 
the certain peak periods. The result is, 
of course, that if hours were reduced, a 
lot of this slack in the personnel would 
be taken up in many of the houses. On 
the other hand, some of our houses are 
so organized, and the times at which 
orders come in and must go out are such 
that a forced decrease in the hours per 
week might result in a hardship far 
greater proportionately than the decrease 
in hours. For instance, in those houses 
where the busiest periods of the day are 
shortly after opening in the morning, and 
just before closing at night, the curtail- 
ment in hours would necessitate the hir- 
ing of additional employees, inexperi- 
enced and, therefore, incompetent for 
those peak periods, and these employees, 
of course, would have to be carried over 
the slack intervening period of the day, 
although there is nothing for them to do. 
Thus, we believe that it is necessary that 
the wholesale drug industry should be 
exceedingly cautious in formulating its 
program for the code to take into consid- 
eration all of these various conditions 
that may have a profound effect on the 
cost of doing business without neces- 
sarily having any very profound effect so 
far as the administration objectives are 
concerned. 


Price Stabilization 


The matter of price stabilization is, of 
course, of considerable interest to you, 
and without making any commitment, 
personally or otherwise, on the subject, I 
think that I should perhaps say a few 
things in addition to my allusion to that 
subject in the introduction, 

There are several ways in which the 
cut-price situation on trademarked items 
could be greatly relieved, if not indeed 
done away with completely, in some lines 
at least. Some of these are by more or 
less direct governmental action with 
greater or less co-operation by industry 
and others are by action of industry 
itself. These methods are of varying 
degrees of practicability and economic 
soundness. 

Industrial concerns whose trademarked 
articles are sold at cut prices, might sell 
at retail direct or through closely con- 
trolled selling agencies. This is done in 
some industries such as clothing, shoes, 
automobiles, and others. Manufacturers 
set their retail prices and these prices 
are adhered to without dissatisfaction on 
the part of the public and without the 
frown of the law. 

Such a distribution policy cannot well 
be followed by any concern whose prod- 








uct is distributed in small units and 
— the distribution cost must be kept 
ow. 

Manufacturers may choose only those 
outlets through whom they have found 
that their products are satisfactorily dis- 
tributed. This many manufacturers are 
doing today with a high degree of suc- 
cess and satisfaction to their distributors 
and to themselves. Such action must be 
entirely voluntary on the part of the 
manufacturer and must be taken with- 
out agreements that may be contrary to 
law or public policy. This procedure, 
when the manufacturer is desirous of 
stabilizing his retail prices in order to 
get a certain class of dealer good will, 
has a great deal to commend it. Its most 
desirable feature is that it is a voluntary 
act on the part both of the manufacturer 
and of the distributor and that it is a 
perfectly legal act. 

Manufacturers can distribute goods on 
consignment. When an agent sells con- 
signed goods he must follow the instruc- 
tions of the consignor with respect to 
price and other conditions of sale. This 
procedure is legal and wins no public dis- 
approval. It is not a convenient method 
of distribution through the retail drug 
trade. It cannot therefore be used gen- 
erally. 

Certain methods of stabilization involv- 
ing governmental action or sanction are 
proposed. These are (1) the right of 
making price-maintenance contracts, (2) 
the limitation of permitted cuts to a flat 
rate for all trademarked items, and (3) 
the ‘‘cost sold’’ method which recognizes 
certain costs as being applied to products 
in their distribution and which prohibits 
as unfair a voluntary price which does 
not cover those selling costs. 


Price-Maintenance Methods 


The right to make price-maintenance 
contracts is economically sound but at 
present it is illegal. The present laws 
should be amended so as to make it pos- 
sible for any manufacturer who so wishes 
to specify the price at which his prod- 
ucts shall be resold by wholesalers and 
retailers. Such permission is no more 
contrary to public interest than the sale 
of shoes or clothes at a determined price 
by a manufacturer’s retail store or by a 
licensed agency. 

The legalization of price-maintenance 
contracts for the manufacturers of trade- 
marked goods should place on them the 
right to set retail prices and the right 
of merchants voluntarily to maintain 
those prices. No one’s rights are inter- 
fered with. 

The writing of set minimum  per- 
centages of markup on cost or maximum 
discounts or markdown on resale price of 
proprietary goods by law or by code is 
one step toward price stabilization. This 
method has its drawbacks. It is rigid. 
It can be made subject to grave abuses. 
It is not subject to modification by either 
producer or distributor to meet varying 
conditions in the trade. It does not 
necessarily have reference to the major 
conditions that affect the cost of dis- 
tributing different commodities, such as 
the average unit of sale or the general 
rate of stock turnover. 

™he cost sold method has been vari- 
ously defined and explained. The funda- 
mental! feature of the method is that no 
matter what may be the price of a com- 
modity it shall be unfair for a distributor 
to surrnder through a reduced price that 
portion of the costs of distribution which 
constitute for representative members of 
the trade actual out-of-pocket costs to 
distribute the commodity. This is not 
a guarantee of profits. It does not even 
contemplate covering the actual total 
out-of-pocket costs of all distributors. 
It does not fix prices—manufacturers are 
still at liberty to set their retail asking 
prices where they wish. It merely means 
that distributors may not give away dis- 
tribution costs in such a way as to de- 
ceive the public or to injure efficient 
competitors. 

None of the methods which involve 
governmental! action or sanction as listed 
above should be termed price-fixing. 
They are not price-fixing even in the re- 
motest sense of the word. Manufac- 
turers of trademarked nationally adver- 
tised goods fix their own prices where 
they wish. They must then face the 
consuming public. If the public will not 
take the commodities at the prices of- 
fered, it is up to the manufacturer to 
make the adjustment promptly and in 
line with his best judgment as to retail 
values of his product. All that can be 
done through governmental or code legis- 
lation is to offer protection against the 
predatory price cuts now prevalent which 
reflect not commodity values but rather 
an attempt to lure the public to certain 
establishments. 

Governmental interference in _ price 
regulation is not desirable if it can be 
avoided. If the industry itself, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers, would 
organize to stabilize distribution and to 
define unfair practices and if the manu- 
facturers of trademarked goods will 
establish definitely the policies that they 
prefer to have followed in the distribu- 
tion of those goods, and if they will 
utilize only those channels of distribu- 
tion where those policies are likely to 
prevail, a high degree of order and regu~- 
larity can no doubt be made to prevail 
in distribution. 


Chairman Van Gorder: Are there 
any questions that you would like to 
ask Mr. Ostlund? Thank you very 
much, Mr. Ostlund, for the very, very 
interesting and comprehensive report. 

We now are to have another one of 
the very interesting reports for this 
particular session, the report of the 
manufacturers’ committee by Chair- 
man J. T. Woodside. 

(The prepared report of the com- 
mittee on manufacturers follows.) 


Report on 
Manufacturers 


At the manufacturers’ meeting, held in 
conjunction with the N. W. D. A. conven- 
tion a year ago in White Sulphur Springs, 
the subject of wholesale distribution was 
discussed. Some of the manufacturers 
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present were of the opinion that they 
need the facilities of shortline houses, 
pineboarders and other supplementary 
wholesaling units—as well as the service 
wholesalers—in order to provide complete 
distribution. Others challenged this view, 
expressing the belief that service whole- 
salers are equipped to do the job, suc- 
cessfully and economically, alone. 

It was the opinion of the board of con- 
trol that the subject was too vital to be 
answered by guesswork. It was, there- 
fore, decided to conduct an exhaustive, 
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fact-finding survey through independent 
investigating agencies to determine the 
scope and value of service wholesalers as 
a distributing machine, including:— 

. Total sales volume 

. Investment in plant and equipment 
Investment in inventory 

. Credit facilities 

. Selling personnel 

Coverage of retail accounts 

. Frequency of contact. 

The following committee was appointed 
to draft plans for this work and to direct 
its carrying out:—The chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee, George V. 
Doerr, E. L. Newcomb, ex-officio. 

Before describing the work of this com- 
mittee and the progress of the survey, it 
may be opportune at this point to re- 
examine and revalue the whole undertak- 
ing in view of th echanged conditions in 
which all industry, including the whole- 
sale drug business, now finds itself. 

From a state of almost complete chaos, 
we now finds ourselves daring to hope 
that the NRA and the Drug Institute will 
bring order. Wholesaler and manufac- 
turer alike, we expect to see the coming 
of stabilization by executive decree. We 
may even have the idea that stabilization 
will soon be no longer a problem—and, 
therefore, why make a survey? 


Bargains Will Persist 

Your. committee, while hopeful of real 
and immediate improvement, believes 
that this point of view is overly opti- 
mistic. As Professor Gideonse, of the 
University of Chicago, pointed out in a 
recent interview, the long nose of the 
bargain-hunting public will still be sniff- 
ing everywhere for lower prices. While 
this is true, there will always be men and 
organizations scheming to supply this de- 
mand through devious channels. Prohibi- 
tion didn’t prevent the bootlegging of 
liquor, and NRA alone will not prevent 
the bootlegging of merchandise. If we 
want NRA to work, and if we want the 
Drug Institute to work, it is up to us to 
make them work. 

Thus, as we see it, controlled distribu- 
tion becomes more vital than ever. And, 
because the rewards of bootlegging will 
be greater, the problem of policing will be 
more difficult. Manufacturers who sin- 
cerely want control must follow their 
goods all the way through the channels 
of trade to the consumer. How can this 
be done? Is a controlled plan of distribu- 
tion feasible? Can the manufacturer se- 
cure the needed distribution on such a 
basis? This brings us back to the plan 
and purpose of the survey. 

Any distributing machine which the 
manufacturer might elect must be:— 

1. Adequate in size and scope 

2. Efficient in operation 

8. Properly financed. 

To weigh the facilities of service whole- 
salers in light of these considerations is 
the purpose of the survey. The actual 
task of compiling the information was 
divided into two classifications as fol- 
lows:— 

1. Survey of coverage of retail accounts, 
conducted by the International Business 
Machines Company. 

2. Survey of wholesaling facilities, con- 
ducted by Harvard University Bureau of 
Business Research. 
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Survey of Coverage 

The United States was divided into 
eighty-seven wholesale trading territories, 
and the total number of drug retailers in 
each determined. The International Busi- 
ness Machines Company prepared cover- 
age report cards which were sent to N. W. 
D. A. members for filling in the names of 
all active accounts, the type of each ac- 
count, frequency of contact, etc. The 
majority of wholesalers have already sent 
in their completed cards. The progress of 
the survey is being held up by a laggard 
few who have not yet done so. 

When all of this information has been 
received and compiled, we will be able to 
show for each wholesaling territory the 
total number of drug retail accounts, by 
classifications; the percentage of coverage 
by service wholesalers; the type of con- 
tact (regular drug man, specialty man or 
telephone); frequency of contact; together 
with an opinion as to the merchandising 
ability of each retailer. This information 
will show almost at a glance the adequacy 


of the service wholesaler method of dis- 
tribution, 


Survey of Facilities 

A confidential questionnaire was sent 
by Professor McNair, managing director 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, to each member of the N. W. D. 
A. soliciting information on capital in- 
vestment in inventory, receivables, land, 
buildings and equipment; total sales; sell- 
ing expenses; credit losses; sales person- 
nel and total personnel; wages and sal- 
aries, etc. Filled-in questionnaires have 
been received, when this report is writ- 
ten, from approximately 160 wholesalers, 
leaving about fifty still to hear from. The 
committee, through your secretary, is 
working to round up reports from these 
delinquents. 

When all of this information is received 
and compiled, we will be able to present 
a complete factual picture of the service 
wholesaler and his facilities for doing a 
complete distribution job. 

The next question that comes to mind 
is, of course:—What is to be done with 
the information on account coverage and 
wholesaling facilities, when it is finally 
compiled? 

Your committee has suggested that the 
N. W. D. A. sponsor publication of an at- 
tractive book, perhaps to be entitled 
“Distribution Facilities of Service Whole- 
Salers in the Drug Industry’’. Such a book 
will be a factual presentation of the serv- 
ice wholesaler’s story, for the information 
primarily of manufacturers and secondar- 
ily of retailers. As already stated, it is 
our belief that the publication should be 
factual, not argumentative, and that it 
should give a true picture of coverage, 
recognizing the importance. of the larger 
retail chains in any merchandising set-up 
that attempts to be complete, and the fact 
(if it proves to be a fact) that in some 
markets additional wholesaling facilities 
to those provided by service wholesalers 
may be required. It is our belief, borne 
out by preliminary figures’ received to 
date, that the facilities of the service 
wholesaler are so complete and his cov- 
erage so thorough that his best possible 
selling story is the facts, 

Preliminary copy, dummy and illustra- 
tive layouts for such a book have already 
been prepared. Of course, all figures used 
are hypothetical, and will be replaced by 
the actual figures when they come 
through possibly necessitating a complete 
rewriting of certain chapters. Tenta- 
tively, however, the book is set up to dis- 
cuss some of the following subjects:— 


Failures of Distribution 

This survey discusses, from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view, the one thousand 
and one things that can happen to hamper 
the free flow of his product from his fac- 
tory to the home of the ultimate con- 
sumer; failure of wholesalers or retailers 
to handle; substitution and all the weird 
imps of footballing; profitless volume; 
lack of consumer respect for product; 
bootleg distribution of merchandise, etc. 


Existing Agencies for Wholesale 
Distribution 
This chapter provides a bird’s-eye pic- 
ture of the entire field of drug distribu- 
tion, describing and attempting to evalu- 
ate statistically the place of each in the 
scheme of things. 


Costly Duplication of Facilities 

On this subject, it might be estimated 
that, counting in all the various systems 
or organizations in existence today for 
wholesale distribution of merchandise to 
the point where it becomes retail drug- 
store stock:— 

a. There is 215 percent of the necessary, 
adequate man-power—for transportation, 
warehousing, selling and administrative. 

b. There is 170 percent of the necessary, 
adequate physical plant and equipment— 
warehouses, salesrooms, offices, etc. 

c. There is 110 percent of the necessary 
adequate financial structure—operating 
capital. 

As already stated, the above figures are 
hypothetical. It is expected, however, 
that the actual figures, when ready, will 
point the same lesson; namely, that the 

rocess of distribution is burdened down 

y the cost of gravely duplicating and 
overlapping facilities. 


Service Wholesalers 

Here will be described the facilities of 
the service wholesalers; how they provide 
economical distribution with a minimum 
of costly duplication; the closeness of 
their contact with retail accounts; their 
investment in land, buildings, equipment, 
inventory and receivables; the tremend- 
ous service of credit which they extend 
to retailers, making possible a continued 
flow of sales volume through these retail- 
ers; their resources of personnel; their 
ability to assure the manufacturer a de- 
gree of efficient control over the distribu- 
tion of his merchandise. The survey will 
demonstrate by statistics and charts the 
service wholesaler’s facilities for the 
country as a whole. 


Retail Coverage by Territories 
The survey will present maps of eighty- 
seven wholesale trading territories, to- 
gether with statistics on the total number 
of retail accounts in each and the cover- 
age afforded by service wholesalers. 


Appraisal of the Service Wholesaler 
Solution 

This, the final chapter, will be devoted 
to an impartial resume of the service 
wholesaler’s facilities and the part he is 
prepared to play in providing manufac- 
turers with an efficient, adequate and eco- 
nomical distribution of their merchandise. 
It will enable manufacturers to visualize 
how, by limiting their distribution, they 
can achieve greater effectiveness and 
control. The chapter and the book will 
then wind up with quotations from lead- 
ing manufacturers who are now distribut- 
ing exclusively through service whole- 
salers, with; finally, a good list of names 
of outstanding products so distributed. 

We believe the survey will be an in- 
strument of real value for the use of the 
N. W. D. A. and its individual members 
in their contact with both retailers and 
manufacturers. 

The first phase of the job—collecting 
the information—is almost completed. It 
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now becomes pressingly important that 
the few wholesalers who have not re- 
sponded to questionnaires from Harvard 
and the International Business Machines 
Company do so immediately, as the value 
of the book when published will be in di- 
rect ratio to its completeness, 

Aside from this comment, I can only 
emphasize the vital need of such informa- 
tion, today more than ever before, and 
the importance of letting no obstacles 
hinder its swift progress into the final 
printed presentation. 


(Supplementary to the report, Mr. 
Woodside commented on the various 
steps in the planned procedure and 
exhibited lantern slides of charted 
data, elaborating the report and ex- 
plaining his exhibits as follows.) 


Commentary by Woodside 


Myr, J,.T. Woodside: Last year at White 
Sulphur Springs at the manufacturers’ 
meeting, the subject of wholesale distri- 
bution was discussed. 

If there were any viewpoints divergent 
from the general idea of the importance 
of stabilization, they were not mentioned. 
Apparently, the feeling existed that either 
every one was definitely for a stabiliza- 
tion program or they were unwilling to 
challenge the trend of the times that to- 
po ee we need some form of 
sta zation, which finally h 
in the NE y has resulted 

Following that meeting, or during that 
meeting, many of the manufacturers said, 

But where will we come out in volume 
if we adopt a plan of selective distribu- 
tion? We believe that the N. W. D. A. is 
sincere, we believe their members repre- 
sent the key to the best control operation 
that might be had in the distribution of 
our products. On the other hand, will 
we lose volume and how can we proceed 
to cover our entire market in the United 
States, secure our business to a compar- 
able basis with prior periods, and will 
we have ample coverage of the retail ac- 
counts?” 

Following that, the viewpoint was sug- 
gested to the board of control and Mr. 
Doerr was appointed as a committee with 
Dr. Newcomb, and with the co-operation 
of the chairman of the manufacturers’ 
committee, asked to prepare and lay out 
a survey of the wholesale drug business, 
primarily its facilities and its coverage of 
the retail drug accounts. 

Mr. Doerr and Dr. Newcomb have 
worked earnestly on that report, on that 
plan or survey. Mr. Doerr suggested that 
the plan be turned over to the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research and confi- 
dential reports be sent to that bureau and 
an analysis made of the facilities of the 
wholesale drug business. By the same 
token, he suggested that a series of cards 
be confidentially prepared to show the 
coverage of the retail accounts of the 
United States by the service wholesalers 
and compiled by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Company. 

Now this work started one year ago, 
although the final data was not sent out 
until July of this year, or the request. 
The information that has been returned 
is limited in scope. The only thing we 
can give you today on that survey is an 
idea of how thoroughly we are proceed- 
ing in the assembly of that information, 
what it might have to offer to the manu- 
facturer when it is assembled in studying 
his own distribution problem, what it 
might have for the wholesaler in enabling 
him to study any apparent weaknesses 
that exist in his present distributing unit 
in his given territory. And, therefore, we 
have taken this story or the outline of 
it and put it on a series of slides, feeling 
that if you were to read it with us, you 
would get the general idea of how we 
are working, what suggestions and ideas 
you might have for us in completing or 
improving the work of this survey. 

Before we go into that, I would like to 
say one thing, that I believe the majority 
of us are hoping that NRA or Drug Insti- 
tute or the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association or some miracle will enable 
be to solve all of our problems of distribu- 

on. 


Retailers Are Awake 


I happened to be on a series of these 
meetings for the Drug Institute, which 
Mr. Keim spoke about yesterday. I was 
with Carl Meyer and Mr. Miller, of New 
York. To those manufacturers who are 
sitting at home, to those wholesalers who 
are not conscious of the feeling of the 
retail drug trade today, I would say that 
they are aroused and they are militant 
to the point where they are going to ag- 
gressively come back on organizations 
who do not provide some basis in line 
with the present trend. 

Yesterday Mr. Keim said that he was 
discouraged with wholesale distribution 
because a wholesaler sold some goods to 
a “‘gyp.” We all have that. A Professor 
Gideonse of the University of Chicago 
said the other day, NRA is gong to suffer 
from one problem, and that is the long 
nose of the consumer is still bargain- 
minded. He said that over a period of 
years—and Dr. Newcomb said the same 
thing yesterday—prohibition had not en- 
abled the government or the government 
had not been able to control prohibition. 
Obviously, if we are going to have boot- 
legging in the drug business—and I think 
there is probably no doubt that we will 
have it, because the rewards for bootleg- 
ging in merchandise will be greater under 
NRA or under controlled distribution than 
they are at any other time — doesn’t it 
seem obvious, therefore, that we are going 
to have to begin to think of distribution, 
think of a control of our merchandise, be- 
ginning as Kiefer Mayer said yesterday, 
and Wheeler Sammons, at the top with 
the manufacturer and following that mer- 
chandise on through the channel of dis- 
tribution, through organizations who know 
and will co-ordinate their effort to pro- 
tect that program? 

Yesterday Mr. Faxon, your new presi- 
dent, stated that in about one sentence 
the policy of the N. W. D. A. would be, 
as far as legally possible, to protect that 
channe] of distribution for those manufac- 
turers who desired it. 

I believe the rewards of u« controlled 
plan of distribution may be ater to the 
manufacturer than he realizes. I don’t 
believe the manufacturer will buy continu- 
ously distribution for nothing, and that 
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has been done over a reasonable period of 
time. Therefore, it would seem that it is 
definitely part of his business to select his 
channel of distribution, to know something 
about that channel of distribution, to ana- 
lyze his operating problems and to build 
his program so that those organizations 
can be amply compensated to a point 
where they can continue to render a 
capable service, 


Explanation of Charts 


Now I am going to ask you, if you will, 
to just follow me on these charts. I may 
say that this information came through 
from Dr. Newcomb last Saturday after- 
noon and I am indebted to Mr. Laird for 
putting it in this form so that you might 
be able to get just a brief picture of how 
we are proceeding on this outline. 


Survey of Drug Distribution 
Conducted by N. W. D. A. 
Purpose 


_To provide a fact survey of available 
distribution facilities, their scope and effi- 
ciency—which will make it possible for 
manufacturers to study their distribution 
problems by markets and gain greater ef- 
ficiency, economy and control. 

The eager and universal acceptance of 
the Drug Institute indicates the desire for 
a stabilized, controlled and profitable dis- 
tribution, on the part of wholesalers, re- 
tailers and manufacturer. 

The Survey will cover the whole field of 
drug distribution: The manufacturer— 
chain-owned warehouses, service whole- 
Salers, co-operative wholesalers, “limited” 
wholesalers,” “‘secondary purpose” whole- 
salers, “‘gyps,” etc., chain retailers, inde- 
pendent retailers—the public. 

It will study “failures of distribution” 
from the manufacturer’s own point of 
view. These often include: Factory— 
Lack of distribution, drastic price-cutting, 
substitution, footballing, retailer hostility, 
profitless volume, bootleg distribution, lack 
= consumer respect——the consumer’s 

ome, 


Manufacturers’ Attitudes 

Now I believe the manufacturer today 
is conscious of the problems that are con- 
fronting him by the retail drug trade and 
we have listed just a few of them— 
“failures of distribution” from the manu- 
facturer’s own point of view. These often 
include lack of distribution. The average 
manufacturer may declare, “I have 100- 
percent distribution.” I was talking to 
a gentleman this morning who had a very 
expensive survey made and the man that 
made it brought in some of the figures 
of the drug business showing the dis- 
tribution of a great group of advertised 
products, and when that analysis was 
made, it was an amazing thing to me 
that some heavily advertised articles were 
not evenly distributed in the United 
States—for various reasons. 

Failures of distribution are sometimes 
due to drastic prece-ouiing, substitution, 
footballing, retailer’s hostility, profitless 
voiume, bootleg distribution and last, but 
I think very vitally important is lack of 
consumer respect, because when mer- 
chandise is sold below a reasonable point, 
the consumer very frequently ceases to 
believe in that product. 

uestion: What do you mean by foot- 


balling? 

Mr. Woodside: Well, that is a word 
of probably chain organizations and 
omere —— cut prioes. t 2 just a dupli- 

on of a prior wo: that a 
that picture. — 

Now, as I said, the vital link in the dis- 
tribution chain is the wholesaler. In 
seeking to end “failures of distribution,” 
the search, we believe, should start at 
this point, because in their experience 
the majority of leaks occur there. 

In tuilding the survey, the scope of 
the survey determined by Mr. Doerr is as 
fcllows :-— 

We believe that the first step in com- 
bating these evils is to get the facts. 
Niuturally our most important job is to 
get the facts about the scope and value 
of service wholesalers as a distributing 
mechanism, including :— 


(a) Total sales volume. 

(b) Investment in plant and equipment. 

(c) Investment in inventory. 

(d) Credit facilities. 

(e) Selling personnel. 

(f) Coverage of retail accounts. 

(g) Frequency of contact, by the sales 
organization of the N. W. D. A. 


Therefore, the survey has been divided 
into two major divisions; the first, the 
survey of facilities. 

A ccnfidential questionnaire sent out by 
th: Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, to determine statistically the 
service wholesalers’ size and scope, sales 
volume, investment, credit facilities, etc. 


Survey of Coverage 


A confidential and exhaustive analysis 
of eighty-seven wholesale trading areas 
in the United States, number and type of 
retailers in each, and service wholesalers’ 
exact coverage of these accounts, together 
with frequency of contact. Information 
received and tabulated by International 
Business Machines Company. 

Taking division I, the survey of facili- 
ties, on the next slide we will show a copy 
of the questionnaire which has been sent 
out to all N. W. D. A. members by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 


] don’t believe you can get all of the 
facts asked for, but the first subjects are 
copital invested in, according to mer- 
chandise, accounts receivable, lands and 
buildings, offices and warehouses; the 
totesl sales at wholesale by years from 
1929 to 1932; a total selling expense by 
years from 1929 to 1932; the total credit 
losses by years from 1929 to 1932. 


An effort was made to get the break- 
down of the sales according to depart- 
ments (and all of this information will 
be given you in a moment); the number 
of items regularly stocked; the number of 
salesmen employed, rural, urban and tele- 
phone, according to classification; the 
number of people employed; the wages 
and salaries, including executives. In 
ether words, a pretty broad outline, and 
I wiil give you what information we have 
on those facilities in a moment. 

As those figures are produced, we are 
conscious of the fact that this group is 
unquestionably the largest single unit of 
distribution in the drug business, over- 
shadowing any other group of any type, 
a tremendous distributing machine. 
Filled-ouvt questionnaires have already 
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been returned to the Harvard Bureau by 
approximately 160 wholesalers, sixty-four 
being in cities of less than 100,000 popu- 
Intion and ninety-six in cities of more 
than 100,000, 

Although there are still about fifty 
wholesalers who have not submitted these 
reports, the figures already received and 
tabulated by the Harvard Bureau give 
an inspiring picture of the size and scope 
of the service wholesaler. 

I want to say this survey shows by 
reports from less than one-half of the 
service wholesalers at the present moment 
it is a partial report for just about two- 
thirds of the total number of their out- 
lets. The figures which are presented are 
not sufficiently complete for conclusions. 
It will be apparent, I believe, that when 
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they are completed, they will provide a 
reasonably accurate picture of the size, 
scope and true facilities of the distribut- 
ing units represented by the members of 
the N. W. D. A. 


Statistical Audit of Service Wholesaler 


This shows rather briefly the invest- 
ment of a limited number of houses, The 
merchandise inventory in 160 houses 
amounted to $38,171,913.26; the accounts 
and notes receivable amounted to $48,640,- 
208.29 in only 160 houses, or about two- 
thirds of the total number of units. The 
total investments in lands and buildings 
(the report is not complete), seventeen 
houses report $2,094,594.86. Seventy-two 
houses are owned by their respective com- 
panies and report $11,338,554.78, and not 
specified, the investment amounts to $3,- 
246,903.96. Total furniture, office and 
warehouse fixtures and equipment in 155 
houses amounts to $3,716,084.60. 


The total of those figures, even on a 
limited group of the houses represented in 
this one unit of distribution, amounts to 
over $100,000,000 of investment. 


Now if we were to contrast the sales 
or the total sales made by these houses 
at wholesale, we have the figures in 1929 
for 153 houses and in the subsequent 
years for 160 houses. As Dr. Ostlund read 
this morning, those sales show a decline 
from 1929 to 1932 of about 30.8 percent. 
That limited group of houses representing 
approximately two-thirds of the houses 
in the United States, sold $280,044,870 in 
1929; $266,784,613 in 1930; $239,315,882 
in 1931 and $202,308,533 in 1932, or at 
about the rate of $300,000,000 in the year 
1932. If we were to break down the 
business by departments and we were to 
correlate these figures with those of the 
individual retailer, I believe you would 
get a magnificent and immediate picture 
of the tremendous size and scope and 
dominance and importance of this unit 
of distribution which should be primary 
in your consideration of your distribution 
problem. 

Now at this moment, we hear of cer- 
tain manufacturers who are meeting a 
condition of sales that have declined, and 
none of us like declines. On the other 
hand, wouldn’t it be well to look at our 
own sales rather from the light of the 
average accomplishment of all of the 
drug business? And I believe this would 
be a nearer index of just what is taking 
place than most other statistical reports, 
and I believe if we were to realize that 
between 1929 and 1932, a 30 percent de- 
crease in volume is represented as the 
average of the wholesale drug industry, 
it would provide a reasonably good pic- 
ture of what we might expect or how we 
might gauge our own accomplishment of 
plus and minus, 


Wholesaler’s Credit Service 


Now following those sales, another very 
vital and important factor appears for 
the manufacturer. I don't believe it is 
a mistake to say that many manufacturers 
who in normal times operated on one 
policy, in the subnormal times of busi- 
ness might have changed that policy to 
take advantage of a credit service sup- 
plied by the wholesaler. Yet when we 
look at his problem, we find tnat in 1929 
with sales of $280,044,870, he had a 
reedit loss of $1,417,610.38 for 145, and 
in 1930, it reached $2,172,432.80; in 1931, 
it reached $2,975,229.74, and in 1932, it 
reached $4,048,187.31. I am reliably 
informed by some of the larger whole- 
salers that that figure will vastly exceed 
the $4,000,000 in the year 1933 because 
of necessity of writing off delinquent ac- 
counts. 

Now, as manufacturers I think we 
might look back for just a moment. I 
would like to just comment on some 
things that seem to be obvious to me. 
That $4,000,000 during that year repre- 
sents about 2 percent in credit losses, 
and if we were to go back to the invest- 
ment, we find, roughly, $100,000,000 of 








investments against $200,000,000 of sav- 
ings. What the net of that investment 
would be, I don’t know, but when those 
figures are completed, it would indicate 
the carrying charges on that investment 
might represent near 3 percent, plus credit 
losses, it may go to 2 percent of sales— 
a very vital factor for the manufacturer 
oo service of distribution of the whole- 
saler. 

Can we come back to the credit state- 
ment just once more. It is interesting to 
note that the volume of the credit losses 
of 1932 amounted to 280 percent of the 
credit losses in 1929 with a decrease in 
volume of approximately 30 percent. 
Sometimes I wonder if many retailers in 
the United States who are now closed up 
might not be in business if a sane credit 
policy had been followed and all of that 
credit policy had been handled in one 
central point. Probably the major burden 
of it appears on the wholesaler and some- 
times careless credit giving embarrasses 
the whole structure of that business. 


Department Sales 


Now the next slide. This slide is a 
breakdown of 1932 sales by departments, 
and you will note that it is incomplete, 
and a further analysis will have to be 
made, some houses not having this entire 
information. On the other hand, I believe 
we will be able to get a breakdown by 
departments, such as drugs and chem- 
icals, toilet articles, proprietaries, etc., 
by which a concrete picture might be pre- 
sented to any individual group in the in- 
dustry, showing their relative share of 
their business going through those whole- 
sale units. 


The breakdown shows about $85,000,000 
in drugs and sundries; paints, oil, and 
heavy chemicals, $4,855,551.60, and Mr. 
Doerr tells me that that probably repre- 
sents practically all of that classification 
going through the trade, because there 
is only a limited number of houses who 
sell them; fixtures and fountains, $904,- 
826.28, and other lines amounting to $9,- 
075,750. 

These figures are not particularly im- 
portant because they represent the re- 
turns of only 20 to 30 percent of the ac- 
counts, although an effort will be made 
to get an actual breakdown, as stated, 
<. the real facts of the departmental 
sales. 


Salesman Service 


This is salesmen employed to provide 
coverage and contact these retail outlets. 
The number of salesmen employed, the 
inside sales personnel amounted to 683 
employees for selling in 159 houses, and 
1,530 traveling salesmen or a total of 2,213 
salesmen in 159 houses, or at the rate of 
approximately 3,000 salesmen in _ the 
United States, which is equivalent to one 
salesman in the service wholesale houses 
for every twenty retail drug accounts in 
the United States, including chain stores. 
It is certainly more than enough to con- 
tact every retailer at least weekly and 
all of the major accounts daily. 


If we take the number of people em- 
ployed in 1929, there were 13,414 in 152 
houses, and it rated on down until 1932 
when there were 11,331 in 160 houses. 
While the sales declined 29 percent or 
30.8 percent, the total number of em- 
ployees in wholesale drug houses has de- 
clined only 15 percent since 1929, showing 
that that service of distribution is prob- 
ably unimpaired so far as those organiza- 
tions are concerned, 


Salaries and Wages 

Now wages. Dr, Ostlund read you some 
current figures that are probably more 
immediate than some of these, and these 
are given to you not for the purpose of 
conclusions, but rather to give you a gen- 
eral picture of the trend of the business. 
The wages and salaries, including execu- 
tives, in 1929 were $21,990,416.34; in 1930, 
$22,261,209.20; in 1931, $20,002,167.32 in 159 
houses, and in 1932, $17,412,496.74 in 160 
houses. While the number of employees 
have decreased 15 percent, the total wages 
paid out have declined only 22 to 24 per- 
cent, and that is equalizing the differ- 
ential in the number of houses on those 
slides. 


Now individual territories or groups of 
territories (with enough houses in each 
group to prevent identification of data) 
will be illuminated by the same sort of 
information. Following are the figures for 
the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain re- 
gion—this report came in Saturday in 
complete form:— 


Thirteen houses on the Pacific Coast 
have a capital invested in merchandise 
inventory of $6,774,831, and accounts and 
notes receivable of $9,635,374. They show 
total sales in 1929 (twelve houses) of $45,- 
619,090; in 1930, thirteen houses, $43,188,- 
479; in 1931, $37,454,466, and in 1932, $30,- 
509,923. 

The total selling expense in 1929 was 
$1,669,129 for twelve houses; in 1930, $1,- 
671,048 for thirteen houses; in 1931, $1,- 
361,172, and in 1932, $1,139,520. 


Credit losses presented an even picture 
in 1929 for twelve houses of $249,267; in 
1930 for thirteen houses, $406,997; in 1931, 
$639,750, and in 1932, $886,808, or a greater 
rate of excess than has been in existence 
nationally. 

Now taking*the Pacific Coast, the total 
number of salesmen employed—inside 
sales personne! in thirteen houses was 92; 
the number of traveling salesmen in that 
area, 201. The total number of people 
employed had decreased from 2,151 in 1929 
for thirteen houses to 1,750 in 1932. The 
total wages and salaries for eleven houses 
in 1929 were $3,319,558, and declined to 
$2,717,115 in 1932. 


Comprehensive Picture Planned 


I had no idea of the presentation of 
these figures and information today for 
the purpose of drawing any conclusions. 
I do have as our purpose in presenting 
them to you to try to give you an idea of 
the detail with which the problem is being 
studied by individual territories or limited 
groups, and when the information is com- 
piled with all other factors relating to 
drug distribution, a rather concrete pic- 
ture of the opportunity presented by this 
unit might be made, presented on a un- 
biased and factual basis for the use of any 
manufacturer who likes to study, and also 
for organizations, wholesale organizations 
who desire to correct any weakness that 
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may appear or may be made avaiable in 
the survey. 

Now the primary problem that appeared 
in the minds of the manuftceurers at this 
convention or this meeting of the manu- 
facturers’ committee was, does the service 
wholesaler have coverage Don’t I need a 
certain type of a “gyp” organization in a 
far-removed point? 

I think many of us look at a good ac- 
count, if the account is large, or looks 
large, we consider it is legitimate and fre- 
quently we haven’t broken down an actual 
picture of the market and found out how 
we can get our distribution. This plan 
provides for a survey of coverage. 

The starting point of this survey was to 
prepare a map showing the eighty-seven 
natural wholesale trading territories in 
the United States. The boundary lines 
have been worked out in accordance with 
the sphere of influence of the wholesaler 
or wholesalers in each wholesaling city. 
This basis is much more satisfactory than 
to study coverage by states, inasmuch as 
state boundary lines have scarcely any 
influence on the movement of merchandise. 
Of course, it is dicult to draw hard and 
fast territorial lines, because of overlap- 
ping. These territories, however, were 
selected on the basis of equalizing the 
amount of overlapping between territories, 
and thus eliminating this as a problem. 


This is, briefly, a map of those distrib- 
uting territories. Probably some of them 
can be co-ordinated, but every individual 
territory or city in which there is a ser- 
vice wholesaler is represented on this map 
and a sphere of influence provided for that 
wholesalers in territory set-up. So in 
studying the problem, you will be able to 
determine whether you can effectively dis- 
tribute your goods through that medium 
only in one given territory if you desire 
selective distribution and in other markets 
you may find supplementary distribution 
might be necessary. 

The next step was to send out cards to 
the N. W. D. A. members, with the request 
that they fill out one such card for each 
active account on their books, returning 
the card to the International Business Ma- 
chine Company for punching and tabulat- 
ing, and no one bat the International 
Business Machine Company and Dr. New- 
comb’s office in New York will have access 
to those cards, except on the advice of the 
wholesaler in the territory, or to show the 
general territorial coverage. 


Various Data Recorded 


Here is the punch card sent out, Right 
at this point, before we take this, I want 
to make the statement that some manu- 
facturers have questioned the ability of 
members of the N. W. D. A. to provide 
complete distribution. I believe we all 
know that Eli Lay & Co. distributes ex- 
clusively through the members of the ser- 
vice wholesalers represented by the mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. Beyond that 
point, many manufacturers wonder 
whether there aren’t other distributing 
units that become vital and whether they 
can get coverage, and it is still plain a 
survey should be made. 

These cards will report the various 
types of information covered on this card 
—the salesmen, the specialty man, the call 
by telephone and the unsolicited contact ; 
daily ; how often these contacts are made, 
whether they are made daily, three times 
weekly, semiweekly, weekly, semimonthly 
or monthly; is the account a good mer- 
chandiser ; below the type of account, in- 
dependent, chain, local or national; de- 
partment store, general or comissary ; vet- 
terinary, dentist, physician, manufacturer, 
hospital or public institution, ether whole- 
salers and other types of account. 

Obviously, if a wholesaler were to say, 
“T have 1,200 accounts, and there are only 
1,000 drug accounts in the territory, cer- 
tainly I have not coverage of every one, 
this survey will reveal whether he does 
have coverage, and one of the questions 
brought out at the manufacturers’ meet- 
ing a year ago was this»—One manufac- 
turer said, “You require 100-percent dis- 
tribution, but I require 150-percent dis- 
tribution. I require it in the one t " 
in the general stores and the outlying dis- 
tricts. I require a broader distribution 
than might be covered just by the mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A.” 


Therefore, if you will note, this survey 
provides a basis for finaing out the sales 
or contacts of department stores, general 
or commissary stores and other ee of 
distributing units where drug goods are 
sold and where no individual drug stores 
exist. I mean sold through other chan- 
nels, general stores where individual drug 
stores do not exist. 

Complete information on coverage is 
not yet available for any territory, al- 
though a great many of the cards have 
been sent to New York. The two ex- 
amples that follow are, therefore, hy- 
pothetical, but illustrate the type of in- 
formation that is being developed by the 
survey. 

Plan of Procedure ‘ 

For the purpose of giving you an idea 
of how we are proceeding, we have taken 
a certain place that we will call Middle- 
berg. We have some preliminary informa- 
tion on one or two territories that have 
been compiled, but it isn’t yet enough to 
give it to you in a complete form. ere- 
fore, we are using Middleberg as a hy- 
pothetical city. It is a small city, sur- 
rounded by a wide stretch of rura terri- 
tory. The retail drug distributing units 
are as follows:—There are 594 total re- 
tail drug accounts, thirty-six chain store 
accounts, 558 independent drug store ac- 
counts. Of these accounts, sixty-nine are 
in the city of Middleberg and 551 are in 
the rural district. 

Question: What is the difference be- 
tween the 594 and total? 

Mr. Woodside: Total retail drug ac- 
counts and thirty-six chain store accounts, 
We have in the survey called for classi- 
fications of retail drug accounts, general 
stores, chain stores, etc., feeling that 
many manufacturers have a policy of 
selling chain stores at their wholesale 
warehouse, and, if they do, the failure 
of a wholesaler to contact those chain 
stores is not necessarily a shortage of 
distribution for the manufacturer because 
frequently he sells them at their home 
office or through their own wholesale 
warehouse. Therefore, that will be given 
in more detail, we will have the general 
accounts, and I will show you that in a 
moment. But I am just trying to visual- 
ize to you the percentage of coverage of 
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the drug business that the wholesaler will 
have by markets by this system. 

If there are 594 total accounts, thirty- 
six chain store accounts and 558 inde- 
pendent drug store accounts, then obvi- 
ously we want to check the total num- 
ber of accounts that are covered by the 
service wholesaler in that territory. 

Secondly, we want to know the total 
number of accounts in that territory that 
are not contacted by a service wholesaler 
or are not contacted by chain stores 
through their wholesale warehouse. 

Assuming the report were developed on 
this basis, and I believe that the initial 
figures will give us an index something 
like this, that in that territory the total 
covered by service wholesalers would be 
92 percent, covered by chain store whole- 
saling operations probably 6 percent, the 
remaining 2 percent in this market ap- 
pears to be inconsequential accounts with 
a limited volume and probably not worthy 
of credit or a material amount of atten- 
tion. 





Other Details Available 


On the other hand, the chain stores may 
not be accounts of the service wholesaler 
if they operate from their wholesale ware- 
house. he list of cards and accounts not 
served by the service wholesaler will be 
available in Dr, Newcomb’s office for the 
service wholesaler of any given area. For 
instance, in the event the wholesaler in 
an area found he was short in distribu- 
tion, he would be able to get an actual 
list from Dr, Newcomb of the number of 
accounts in a given area that are not cur- 
rently contacted by the service whole- 
saler. He would then be in a position 
to determine whether credit reasons elim- 
inated the possibility of selling those ac- 
counts or what additional contact might 
be necessary in order to complete that 
distribution. 

The survey discloses a great deal of 
additional information of value to manu- 
facturers. (Middleberg and the surround- 
ing trading area, for example, will be put 
under a magnifying glass and analyzed 
somewhat as follows :— 

This happens to be a report of one 
territory that has come in and was com- 
piled rapidly to show the contacts with 
the types of accounts. In towns of 100,000 
to 250,000 in that territory, there were 
seventy independent drug _ stores; in 
towns of 25,000 to 50,000, there were 
twenty drug stores; in towns of 10,000 to 
25,000, forty-one contacted by the service 
wholesaler; in towns of 5,000 to 10,000, 
fifty-four accounts; towns of 2,500 to 
5,000, sixty accounts; under 2,500, 301, 
providing a total of 546 accounts. 

There were no local chain drug stores; 
no national chain drug stores. This par- 
ticular chart shows the rural district ad- 
jacent to one of the markets. The metro- 
ae center has not been completed as 
yet. 

Department stores contacted by that 
wholesaler, two in towns of 25,000 to 
50,000 population ; five in towns of 10,000 
to 25,000 population ; six in towns of 5,000 
to 10,000 population; two in towns of 
2,500 to 5,000 population; three in towns 
under 2,500 population, or a total of 
eighteen. 


Rural Distributors 


Answering several manufacturers who 
say that if the baby has the stomach ache 
in a crossroads place, they should get 
their goods at a commissary or general 
store, in that particular territory there 
were 251 of such accounts contacted by 
the service wholesalers in addition to the 
drug accounts. Again, contacts with den- 
tists, physicians and veterinarians, 
seas eee of them were contacted; 
manufacturers, four; hospitals and public 
institutions, eighty; one other wholesaler, 
and other types of accounts, thirty-eight, 
providing a total of contacts in that area 
of 966 accounts. While we can’t prophesy 
definitely what it will show, we believe 
when the facts are presented we will find 
what Dr. Newcomb said yesterday, that 
someone was going to abandon the plan 
of service distribution because of two 
houses who were irregular and, by the 
same token, we may find that in a ma- 
jority of the territory that is in the United 
States, the service wholesaler provides 
complete coverage, and in a few markets 
he might need supplementary distribution. 

These were the wholesaler contacts in 
Middleberg; the independent drug stores 
had five wholesalers contacting them in 
that territory. The number of retailers 
contacted was 546. Department stores— 
the number of wholesalers contacting was 
one; the number of retailers contacted, 
eighteen ; and so on through the entire list, 
a duplication and a breakdown of just 
how this distribution is divided so the 
manufacturer or the wholesaler will be in 
a position to know and supplement his 
facilities or find out the scope and value 
of the use of that organization. 


Distributors Unit Volume 


The next question, I believe Mr. Adkins 
Was eager to find out whether when he 
was with the D. S. C. these accounts, how 
many accounts in a given area might be 
considered merchandisers. That is prob- 
ably a difficult and a questionable question 
to ask. On the other hand, his idea was 
how many accounts could buy a deal and 
successfully merchandise goods or how 
many of them are merely service stations 
for the items that are demanded. A pic- 
ture that in merchandising lines might be 
valuable. 

In that territory there were reported 
341 of the independent stores as good 
merchandisers ; 104 as poor merchandisers, 
and 101 that were questionable, who might 
almost certainly be put into the classifica- 
tion of the poor merchandiser. 

And so the list provides the basis that 
out of 966 accounts, 438 of them represent 
units in which there might be some suc- 
cessful hope of merchandising in the view- 
point of the wholesaler’s contacting that 
given area. 

Now the next question is, how often are 
they contacted This survey will go into 
this question in detail. Following is the 
picture of the Middleberg area so far as 
the independent retailers alone are con- 
cerned. I would like to bring this home to 
you, that when you look at one market, 
say, it is New York or St. Louis or Min- 
neapolis, you will have available this cross 
section of information, giving you the 
actual facts as they are presented here— 
frequency of calls by regular drug sales- 


men, 189 of them are contacted monthly ; 
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semimonthly, 452; weekly, 412. There is 
no report in that given area of daily con- 
tacts because this is a rural district. It 
happens to be over a wide area and 
doesn’t cover the metropolitan markets. 
The number fifty-four at the bottom is the 
number of accounts in that outside terri- 
tory that were not contacted by the ser- 
vice wholesaler and probably the reason 
for it might be credit. However, the facts 
are available for an individual study of 
the wholesalers or the manufacturer who 
wants the picture. 


Other Channels 


Now we might find a totally different 
situation in other territories. I found in 
this meeting a tremendously liberal at- 
titude on the part of the officials of this 
organization and Dr. Newcomb in view- 
ing other types of organizations that dis- 
tribute in the drug field. Some or them 
may be necessary in certain areas. Some- 
times I think if we get the figures, we 
will find this is pretty much a functioning 
unit, capable of contacting the whole 
United States. 

But let us assame again that we took 
Smoketown as a large city and one in 
which the average manufacturer would 
say, “Why, the service wholesalers don’t 
sell anything there.” 


I know one or two of them that we 
do exceptionally well in, without anything 
but service wholeselers, where the gen- 
eral idea is only the service wholesaler, 
that the other types of distributing units 
can’t function. 

But if we were to take that big city 
and find it had 151 chain store accounts, 
1,066 independent drug store accounts, 
and 1,217 total retail accounts, of those 
accounts 1,001 are located in Smoketown 
and surrounding suburbs, 216 of them are 
in the country territory. 


Now the account coverage. We might 
for argument’s sake find in that territory 
only 69 percent of the retail drug ac- 
counts were contacted by the _ service 
wholesaler. We may find that the ad- 
ditional supplementary distribution pro- 
vided by chain store organizations would 
amount to 15 percent or there would be 
a total of 84 percent coverage in that 
given area, leaving 16 percent of the re- 
tail accounts in that territory buying from 
sources other than service wholesalers. 


Probably a manufacturer might say 
that in that territory he needs some ad- 
ditional distributing units, and then if 
he does need such a unit, he is desirous 
of controlling his distribution. I believe 
by a selective plan of distribution he can, 
as Dr. Newcomb said, instruct his dis- 
tributors and the N. W. D. A. has not 
asked any manufacturer to confine his 
sales through them exclusively, but it 
has said that we can work better with 
you if you will have a controlled plan 
of distribution by properly instructing 
your distributing units on how to sell 
your goods and what your terms and 
policies might be. 

And so in a given area such as one 
of the larger cities, some supplementary 
distribution might be necessary, but 
again, the service wholesalers as a unit, 
I believe, can supplement the distribution 
or the lack of distribution in that market 
by additional contact if they have an 
actual, physical picture of the number 
of accounts, who they are and how to lo- 
cate them, and go out and provide that 
manufacturer with a complete coverage 
and complete service. 

In a market like this, some manufac- 
turers may feel it necessary to supple- 
ment service wholesale distribution with 
additional facilities. 


Basis for Analysis 


It is possible that in this manner the 
survey may disclose weaknesses in the 
coverage of service wholesalers in cer- 
tain areas. If manufacturers desire com- 
plete service wholesaler distribution here, 
it is probable that the wholesalers will 
undertake to increase their facilities to 
provide coverage and complete distribu- 
tion to these accounts, 

Probably they will first analyze them 
from a credit angle to determine whether 
they are worthy of credit, and then I be- 
lieve you will find an interest when the 
figures are presented to complete that 
unit of service distribution. 

Cards of retail accounts not now being 
contacted by service wholesalers will be 
made available to members of the N. W. 
D. A. from the New York office. 


Presentation in Book Form 


When all this information has been 
compiled and tabulated by Harvard and 
the International Business Machines Com- 
pany, it will be published in book form 
for the assistance of manufacturers who 
are interested in studying their distribu- 
tion problems. 

Service wholesaling will be analyzed in 
comparison with other methods of dis- 
tribution, from many points of view, in- 
cluding:—Coverage by markets (eighty- 
seven trading areas): credit service; con- 
trol and protection of manufacturers’ sell- 
in policies. And at that point I don’t 
believe there is any other organization 
distributing in a wholesale way in the 
business as capable or as honest or who 
have the effectiveness of control that exist 
in this organization—controb and protec- 
tion of manufacturers’ selling policies, by 
means of which elimination of unfair 
trade practices and stabilization can be 
accomplished. 

The co-operation of wholesalers in pro- 
viding accurate information is earnestly 
requested, and of the fifty who have not 
today returned their cards, because T be- 
lieve to those wholesalers it must be 
obvious that as this information is com- 
piled, it will be vital to the manufacturer 


in his determination, when he knows the 
facts, of how he might best direct and 
control his own distribution and use the 
service wholesaler. 

The members of the N. W. D. A. can 
and will function as a unit with uniform 
distributing policies on instructions of 
manufacturers who appoint them as dis- 
tributors. 

I have Dr. Newcomb’s word for that 
and also your new president last night 
made the statement that that would be 


enforced as far as it was legally possible, 
to see that your distributing unit would be 
maintained clean. 


The officers of the N. W. D. A. invite 
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manufacturers to discuss their distributing 
problems with them. This survey will en- 
able the association to present intelligently 
and honestly the size, scope and effective- 
ness of the distributing facilities which it 
represents. 

At this point I would like to say that 
Dr. Newcomb made the statement yester- 
day that about 250 manufacturers had re- 
cently, or within the past year contacted 
the New York office and the office of the 
association. Many of those manufacturers 
have determined on a plan and program 
of stabilized distribution, some of them 
reporting ‘here in a meeting yesterday that 
it had been effectively operating. I be- 
lieve that this organization can continue 
to service the manufacturer desiring con- 
trol, and I believe the trend of the times 
will require such control. 

From these figures on the facilities of 
the service wholesalers, it is apparent that 
this medium of distribution has been an 
effective, stable, well-managed distributing 
operation through the subnormal period of 
depression, rendering a service undupli- 
cated in size, scope and efticiency for both 
the manufacturer and the retailer. It de- 
serves primary consideration to insure its 
permanence on the part of the retailers 
and the manufacturers alike. 

Thank you. 


(President Meyer took the chair.) 

President Meyer: Mr. Woodside, that 
report was magnificent. I wish I might 
find an adjective that covered even a 
broader field than that. It expresses 
the facts and emphasizes the facilities 
that the members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association have 
to supp!y for the manufacturers. 


Is there any discussion on Mr. Wood- 
side’s report? The report will be re- 
ferred to the board of control. 


H. D. Faxon: The thing was magnifi- 
cent and I just had a thought. Of 
course, we have got to be fair with 
people in an organization, but if I were 
president of this institution, I would 
say to the secretary, “Don’t send out 
this report of Jack’s to fellows who 
don’t come in with the information.” 

I think they all ought to come in and 
help him out. 

President Meyer: That is going to be 
your job in a few minutes. 

Ludwig Schiff will report, please, for 
the committee on President’s address. 


Report on 
President’s Address 


Ludwig Schiff: The following is the 
report of the committee on the president’s 
address: 

The annual address of our president, 
delivered at the opening session of our 
convention, was indeed a message deserv- 
ing of serious thought and consideration, 
as well as of our most hearty commen- 
dation. 

President Meyer, exemplifying his 
usual modesty, attempted to minimize the 
great work he has done during his term 
of office. The facts are that he has 
served us during, perhaps, the most try- 
ing hour of our existence, with great honor 
and distinction and has served us in 
such a way that our Association stands 
out today as one of the greatest organ- 
izations of all trade industries in this 
country. In handling the affairs of our 
Association, he has proven himself a 
diplomat, a serious, hard-working, cap- 
able executive. He has given unstint- 
ingly of his time and has worked for the 
best interests of all members of our As- 
sociation. 

We suggest to the incoming administra- 
tion and to all members of the Associa- 
tion that they do all in their power to 
follow the splendid suggestions in the 
President’s address, to the end that we 
may continue to be proud of our Associa- 
tion and may see the drug industry pros- 
perous, happy and entitled to the good- 
will of all the people in the country. 


President Meyer: That was a very 
lovely tribute which is very deeply ap- 


preciated. 

A. Kiefer Mayer: I move its adop- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


President Meyer: The next order of 
business is the final action on the re- 
port of the nominating committee. Is 
Jim Penland in the room? 

Secretary Newcomb: The report of 
your nominating committee having 
been presented at the previous session 
and held over until this session, it is 
now inform for final action. It is as 
follows:— 

(Secretary Newcomb re-read the re- 
port of the nominating committee.) 


Officers Elected 


President Meyer: Unless there is 
objection, the secretary will be in- 
structed to cast the vote for the nom- 
inees. Hearing none, it will be so or- 
dered. 

Secretary Newcomb: I hereby cast 
the unanimous ballot of the association 
for the election of the following officers 
of the association for the coming 
year:— 

For president, Henry D. Faxon, Kansas 
City. 


For first vice-president, J. Mahlon 
Buck. 

For second vice-president, J. B. Me- 
Cormick. 

For third vice-president, E. H. DeMoss. 

For fourth vice-president, C. H. Gert- 


ridge. i 
For fifth vice-president, Kayton Smith. 
Members of the board of control (three- 


year term), John C. Davis, Lee Wilson 
Hutchins, Charles A. Loring, William J. 
Murray. 

President Meyer: The ballot has 
been cast and the new officers have 


been elected. 
Report of the chairman of the board 


of control. A. Kiefer Mayer will now 
make his report, please. 


Report of 
Board of Control 


A. Kiefer ‘Mayer: If you will kindly 
co-operate in approving or rejecting 
the reports of the board of control as 
they are read, each one individually, it 
will only take a few minutes of your 
time. 

This is the report of the board of 
control on the— 


Food and Drug Bill 


The N. W. D. A. has always favored 
full protection of the public from mis- 
branded and adulterated foods and 
drugs and has always supported legis- 
lation to adequately afford such protec- 
tion. Believing, however, that the pro- 
posed (Tugwell bill) pure food and 
drug bill would not improve the pres- 
ent Federal and State laws and would 
add confusion and expense, the asso- 
ciation, therefore, does not approve the 
proposed legislation, 

What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Groover: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
voted and carried.) 


Credits and Collections 


Mr. Mayer: Chairman Hutchins has 
again given us a very splendid report 
on credits and collections covering the 
readjustments and revaluations of the 
last year. His repeated recommenda- 
tion for the use of interchange reports 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men is approved. 

The board also approves the com- 
mendation his report gives to the man- 
ufacturers of this industry in their 
generous credit treatment given to the 
wholesaler during the period of the 
bank holiday. In this regard, it is in- 
teresting to note that one of the largest 
manufacturers selling on the selective 
distributor plan extended unlimited 
eredit during the bank holiday and 
within ninety days after this period, 
their collections were back to normal. 

His reiterated plea that the major 
executives give more and more atten- 
tion to their credit departments and 
that the drug industry do something 
about shortening, if possible, terms of 
sale is recommended to the serious 
consideration of our members. 

The board approves his recom- 
mendations regarding credit to be 
worked out under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery program to the end that 
each industry will be provided with a 
sound credit plan. 

The board deeply appreciates Chair- 
man Hutchins’ report and recommends 
that each of our members study it 
carefully. 

What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

President Meyer: Hearing no objec- 
tions, it will be adopted. So ordered. 


Employment and Welfare 


Mr. Mayer: We recommend to the 
membership that this excellent report 
should have the attention not only of 
the chief executives but should be 
brought to the attention of those in 
charge of personnel in our houses, 


In view of conditions, we can be 
justly proud of the employment record 
of our wholesale drug industry, as evi- 
denced by the statistics furnished to 
Mr. Whiteside, Deputy Administrator 
of NRA, by Mr. von Szeliski, econ- 
omist, NRA. In this report he empha- 
sizes the fact that the total number of 
those employed in our wholesale 
houses July 1, 1933, is 87% percent of 
the number on our payrolls in 1929, 
and that our wages to those employ- 
ees amount to 83% percent compared 
to wages paid in 1929. Allowing for 
both of these factors, our total wages 
show a decline of only 331/3 percent 
in the past three years, whereas the 
cost of living is estimated to have de- 
clined 30 percent during the same 
period. Operating now as we are un- 
der the provisions of our temporary 
code pertaining to hours and wages, 
it is conservative to estimate that this 
small difference has been more than 
made up. 

Although the wages of employees of 
wholesale houses generally have not 
fluctuated to the same degree as many 
other industries, we have a record for 
the maintenance of steady employment 
which is enviable. Those responsible 
for the administration of the NRA 
have evidenced an appreciation of our 
problem by permitting a forty-five- 
hour week, which in our estimation 
represents the minimum number of 
hours under which our members can 
continue to serve the retail drug trade 
efficiently. In a distributing business 
such as ours, trained help cannot be re- 
lieved by untrained employees, irre- 
spective of the fact that we are all in 
sympathy and realize the necessity of 
spreading employment for the benefit 
of a greater number of people. 

Our able chairman has pointed out 
the responsibilities on the part of em- 
ployers for the direction of the inter- 
ests of their employees during this 
period of shortened working hours. We 
heartily concur in this highly com- 
mendable social attitude and urge our 
employers to give even more thought 
than has been customary in the past 
for the purpose of bolstering up the 
morale of those upon whom we depend 











for the proper administration of our 
business. 


What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 


President Meyer: You have heard 
the report. Any objection to its adop- 
re Hearing none, it will be so or- 

ered, 


Insurance 


Mr. Mayer: We recommend that Dr. 
E. L. Newcomb, secretary of the N. 
W. D. A., communicate with members 
of the association to ascertain the 
number that would be interested in 
having a survey made of their insur- 
ance of all types. Such a survey to be 
undertaken if fifty members respond 
favorably and are willing to submit 
all of their insurance policies to be 
reviewed, which audit will be used as 
the basis of a survey. On completion 
of the survey, the findings to be re- 
ported in order that they may review 
the possible savings that can be made 
through centralized insurance of all 
types for its members. Such a survey 
should be made and completed for re- 
porting back to the executive com- 
mittee and/or board of control by 
March 1, 1934. 

President Meyer: You have heard 
the report, gentlemen. What is your 
pleasure? A motion will be entertained 
that it be adopted. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that the report’ be 
adopted.) 


Legislation 


Mr. Mayer: In examining the report 
of the comrhittee on legislation, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
great variety of important subjects 
dealt with, representing as they do ac- 
tivities of your committee in the inter- 
est of all the members of your asso- 
ciation. 

Food and Drugs Bill 


Excluding those topics which have 
received adequate attention in the de- 
liberations of this convention, perhaps 
the most pertinent is the proposed food 
and drug legislation. Framed as it is 
by the highest officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and claimed to 
have the endorsement of the President 
himself, of which, however, no evi- 
dence is submitted, it is obvious that 
to protect our trade against its nu- 
merous harmful provisions will tax all 
the resources at our command. Our 
entire membership should be enlisted in 
this campaign and our objective should 
be nothing short of the defeat of the 
measure. 


Sale of Medicinal Liquors 


It is clear that we are faced with a 
highly sponsored movement to sub- 
stantially increase the internal revenue 
tax on non-beverage alcohol and me- 
dicinal spirits. Denatured alcohol is 
not threatened. It is probable that we 
shall be obliged to acquiesce in a mod- 
erate stepping up of these taxes, but 
in this legislation and in that provid- 
ing for the policing of the sale and 
distribution of distilled spirits, both 
State and national, that will probably 
follow the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, now likely to take place 
early in December next, it will be our 
imperative duty to see to it that the 
prerogatives of the wholesale drug 
trade as preferred purveyors of medi- 
cinal spirits are fully recognized, 


Price-Protection 


The necessity for joining actively in 
a campaign to secure the enactment of 
the Capper-Kelly price-protection bill 
will probably depend largely upon the 
outcome of the code negotiations now 
pending under the national recovery 
act. No decision can be reached at 
this time, but it is inconceivable that 
this association will sit idly by and 
allow the drug business of the country 
to be turned over to the predatory 


price-cutters. 
Government Finance 


The necessity for economy in the 
national expenditures was never more 
imperative than now and if the slowly 
mounting surplus in the Federal treas- 
ury can be supplemented by such a 
revenue resulting from the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment as to jus- 
tify the elimination of seven to eight 
hundred milion of the most vexatious 
of existing taxes, the business of the 
entire country will receive a tremen- 
dous impetus. 

Mr. Groover: 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 


ried.) 
Research and Relations 


Mr. Mayer: This splendid report 
calls our attention to the inventory of 
window display material of various 
kinds in the New York office. Many 
of our members have used these win- 
dow displays most effectively in mer- 
chandising and increased sales to the 
mutual advantage of themselves and 
their retail customers. 

Your association was the first in this 
country to furnish its membership with 
retail sales helps. This work has been 
@ real asset to our association and we 
recommend that our active member- 
ship give particular attention to using 
these window displays advantageously 
and effectively in assisting their retail 


I move the report be 
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customers to secure more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


President Meyer: You have heard 


the report. What is your pleasure? 

(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried, that the report be 
adopted.) 


Salesmen and Selling Methods 


Mr. Mayer: This able report reflects 
painstaking effort on the part of the 
committee, giving evidence of a correct 
understanding of the value of com- 
petent salesmen, the treatment that 
should be accorded them in helpful 
direction of their efforts and a fair 
basis of compensation. 

The report should be carefully read 
by each executive and every one in any 
service wholesale organization who has 





A. Kiefer Mayer 


Chairman of Board of Control 


the responsibility of handling and di- 
recting salesmen. 

The reference made to the selection, 
training and directing of salesmen is 
well portrayed, reflecting sensible logic 
and commonsense reasoning. 

The board of control concurs in the 
Suggestion that it is always advisable 
when necessity demands to fill vacan- 
cies by promotion from the ranks 
within the organization. Salesmen so 
selected as a general rule, with the 
proper direction, develop into more 
painstaking and ultimately more effi- 
cient selling representatives. 

The board reiterates its previous ap- 
proval of the several former committee 
recommendations that the most logical, 
fair and effective basis of compensat- 
ing salesmen is on a graduated rate of 
commission on total net sales derived 
from a territory. The board approves 
of the suggestion of a sales manager 
or the delegating of someone in each 
wholesale establishment with author- 
ity to direct and disseminate selling 
information to salesmen to the extent 
that salesmen will be able and com- 
petent to present a businesslike sales 
argument applicable to the products to 
be sold. 

The reference made to the reason- 
ableness of consumers acceptance or 
possible absorption of classes of mer- 
chandise by the public, should attract 
the attention of those interested in the 
directing of salesmen. 

The outspoken, emphatic opposition 
to the payment of extra commission 
or any kind of compensation to manu- 
facturers’ salesmen on orders secured 
by them and transferred to the whole- 
saler is in accord with the view of the 
board of control. 

The endorsement of the committee 
of wholesalers paying their own sales- 
men a specified rate of commission on 
some manufacturers’ products, when 
and where such manufacturers inaug- 
urate and maintain a fair trade prac- 
tice sales policy with adequate distri- 
butive compensation to the wholesaler, 
is approved by the board. 

The reference to the trade areas is 
timely and significant. The logical 
trade area should be within bounds 
that yields a sales volume sufficient to 
cover the expense of securing the busi- 
ness on a fair competitive basis and 
a reasonable net profit to the firm, 


The residence or headquarters of 
salesmen at a point as near the center 
of their territory as practical, as rec- 
ommended by the committee, is in ac- 
cord with the views of the board. 

The requiring of some kind of sales- 
men’s reports, either daily or weekly, 
to be supplied by the salesman, is 
worth while and firms having a suffi- 
cient number of salesmen to afford a 
sales volume commensurate with the 
cost of tabulating and making further 
use of such reports will find the prac- 
tice susceptible to further productivity 
in selling methods. 

The suggestion in the report that 
service wholesalers should confine 
their solicitations of drug store mer- 
chandise to legitimate, full-service re- 
tail druggists should command the 
careful thought and effective co-opera- 
tion of each service wholesaler. 

The board is in full accord with the 
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views as expressed in the report on 
the matter of aggressive solicitation, 
particularly as regards the furthering 
of the promotion and sale of those 
friendly manufacturers’ products, who 
have adopted a sales policy of distrib- 
uting their products through legitimate 
channels that afford their distributors 
a reasonable profit over and above the 
recognized proven cost of service ren- 
dered. Most of the aggravated turmoil 
now in distribution in the drug indus- 
try would be greatly relieved if the un- 
sound practices now existing were dis- 
carded and replaced with sales policies 
based on sound principles that will en- 
dure and build for the future. The an- 
ticipation that many more manufac- 
turers whose products are distributed 
through drug store channels will at no 
distant date decide to revise their plan 
of distribution and throw the weight 
of their influence with those identified 
in the distribution of their products so 
that all the elements of distribution 
down through and to the final link, the 
consumer, will receive adequate com- 
pensation for the service rendered, is 
believed to be well founded. 

Mr. Groover: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


Special Lines 


Mr. Mayer: The committee on spe- 
cial lines has broadened the interpre- 
tation of what constitutes special 
lines to include a wide variety of sub- 
jects heretofore regarded as quite un- 
related. The question naturally arises 
as to whether or not profit-protected 
articles, consumer acceptance of which 
rests with the manufacturer, are, 
strictly speaking, “Special Lines.” 

The illustration given in the com- 
mittee’s report includes toilet articles 
and surgical dressing lines. To this 
list might also have been added other 
items in the proprietary field, the man- 
ufacturers of which have adopted a 
definite sales policy in order to protect 
their “goodwill.” Obviously, we need 
a new definition of “Special Lines.” 


There may be quite a difference of 
opinion as to the value of ten-cent 
lines, and particularly off-branded 
toilet goods, which in the final analysis 
are invariably substituted for well- 
known or nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. It is perfectly true that manu- 
facturers of advertised products have 
produced ten-cent sizes to tap a field 
known, for the most part, to the five- 
and-ten-cent stores. 

It has been pretty well demonstrated 
that the sale of ten-cent lines in 
pharmacies, and, in many instances, 
department stores, has resulted in ab- 
ject failure. It is a fact, we believe, 
that the ten-cent counter in drug 
stores is passing. Undoubtedly ten- 
cent lines during this period of eco- 
nomic readjustment has temporarily, 
at least, had its place, but it may be 
questioned whether the volume justi- 
fies the sales effort on the part of 
either the wholesaler or retail pharma- 
cist. The board of control recommends 
its discontinuance. 

Offering or encouraging the sale of 
substitute articles certainly has no 
place in the new order of things and 
the board heartily indorses the position 
taken by the committee in asking our 
members to give unlimited support to 
manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised products. 


(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried, that the report be 
adopted.) 

Manufacturers 


Mr. Mayer: The report of the manu- 
facturers’ committee submitted by J. 
T. Woodside, chairman, was one of the 
most constructive and fundamental 
reports presented to the convention. 

The board of control expresses its 
deep appreciation and commendation 
to Chairman Woodside and his asso- 
ciates. 

The N. W. D. A. account survey 
which is being fostered by the manu- 
facturers’ committee promises to be 
one of the most useful activities of the 
association. The results will be of un- 
told value to wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

The preliminary results submitted 
by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research and the International Busi- 
ness Machine Corporation will be but 
an indication of the full usefulness of 
the survey. 

The board of control recommends 
that every wholesale druggist who has 
thus far failed to send in the data re- 
quested by Harvard and the account 
survey cards, do so at once. 

The portfolio which it is proposed 
to publish and which will contain the 
complete results of the survey, is, in 
the judgment of the board of tremen- 
dous importance to all active and as- 
sociate members, 

The data thus far assembled indi- 
cate oversupply of man-power in dif- 
ferent directions. The complete report 
will undoubtedly give us factual in- 
formation indicating how savings can 
be effected for both wholesaler and 
manufacturer. 

The survey should be completed at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. Yahr: I move its adoption. 


(The motion was seconded, put to 
vote and carried.) 


Druggists’ Research Bureau 


Mr. Mayer: Your board of control 
commends this committee for its work 
and for the continuation of the good 
work of the bureau during this past 
year, making available its services in 
the analysis of operating statements, 
buying control records, case studies of 
retail drug store operations, answer- 
ing hundreds of letters from retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers alike, 
disseminating and -popularizing the 
findings of the national drug store sur- 
vey in St. Louis, and furthering the 
work of the newly formed Drug In- 
stitute of America, All this has been 
of inestimable worth to the drug in- 
dustry. 

Your board of control recommends 
that this association continued to sup- 
port the work of the bureau. It is be- 
lieved that the work of the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau should be under the 
immediate direction of the Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Your board, there- 
fore, recommends that the N. W. D. A. 
delegates to the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau submit to the directing com- 
mittee, the proposal of placing the re- 
sponsibility for the continuation of the 
bureau work under the Drug Institute 
of America. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried, that the report be 


adopted.) 
Proprietary Goods 


Mr. Mayer: Chairman Schrader of 
the committee on proprietary goods 
prepared a very excellent report, His 
report and the discussion which fol- 
lowed emphasized the need of closer 
co-operation between manufacturers 
who adopt a stabilized distributive 
policy and members of the N. W. D. A. 

The board recommends that every 
one of our active members instruct 
the buyers and sales managers of their 
respective companies to support to the 
limit manufacturers whose policy is 
one to protect the profits of both 
wholesalers and retailers. 


The board of control again reaf- 
firms the position taken by the asso- 
ciation in strongly condemning the 
practice of subjobbing to distributors 
engaged in destructive distribution. 


We further recommend that our 
members refrain from selling drug 
store merchandise to grocery stores in 
towns where drug stores are located. 

(It was regularly moved, seconded 


and carried, that the report be 
adopted.) . 

Uniform Accounting 
Mr. Mayer: This splendid report 


calls our attention to the two special 
bulletins “D” and “E” issued the past 
year by the committee and prepared 
by our statistical director, Professor 
Ostlund. We urge our members to 
study these bulletins, which cover 
“Stock Control for Service Wholesale 
Druggists” and “Management Policies 
and Costs.” 

The suggestion that the new com- 
mittee prepare a system that can be 
used in forecasting profits and inven- 
tory monthly by a series of percent- 
ages is a most timely recommenda- 
tion. It should prove most helpful to 
our active membership. The prepara- 
tion of such a system which is being 
used effectively now in some houses 
would offer our members a compass 
to guide their course from inventory 
to inventory, and we recommend the 
early consideration by the new com- 
mittee of this splendid recommenda- 
tion. 

The past year of work of the com- 
mittee on uniform accounting has been 
of tremendous value for our associa- 
tion in furnishing facts, figures and 
statistical information to the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration in 
Washington in the preparation of a 
code of fair competition for the whole- 
sale drug industry. 

The splendid co-operation of our 
membership is responsible for having 
this information available and we urge 
each and every one of our members 
to continue to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in furnishing information re- 
quested by the committee on uniform 
accounting. 

Mr. Groover: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 


ried.) 
Secretary’s Office 


Mr. Mayer: Your board of control 
commends the secretary for the con- 
cise manner in which he has reviewed 
the work of the New York office during 
the year. 

Our members should feel deeply 
gratified over the status of our mem- 
bership. . The board urges all members 
to promptly remit their dues when bills 
are sent out by the treasurer so that 
there may be no impairment of the 
work of the organization, 

The board recommends that the pro- 
ceedings of this convention be pub- 
lished as a yearbook in the same form 
as in the past. 

Your board believes that the asso- 
ciation should again send copies of the 
bulletins by our Washington represen- 
tative to a limited number of drug in- 
terests, such as the State secretaries 
and the press. New items of interest 
to the general trade should also be re- 
leased at intervals to the press. 
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The board recommends co-operation 
on the part of all members to make a 
wider use of the standardized N. W. 
D. A. forms, as suggested by the sec- 
retary. 

The board feels that the question of 
preparing a second bound volume of 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau should 
be considered by the new board of 
control. 

The New York office is commended 
in the work it has done in contacting 
manufacturers, and the board recom- 
mends that this work be promoted vig- 
orously. 

The secretary’s office is commended 
on the efficient manner in which it 
has conducted the financial affairs of 
the association. 

The board recommends that the 
New York office continue to co-operate 
in every way possible with the Drug 
Institute. 

The board of control approves of the 
manner in which the New York office 
and the code committee have prepared 
and distributed copies of the draft of 
the code for the wholesale drug in- 


dustry. 
(It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried, that the report’ be 
adopted.) 


President Meyer: A splendid report 
from a splendid chairman. 

I am now going to call on H. D. 
Faxon to make the report of the special 
committee on code for the wholesale 
drug industry. Mr. Faxon, please. 


Report on Wholesale Code 


H. D. Faxon: I want to prepose this 
motion:— 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, assembled in its fifty-ninth an- 
nual meeting at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
October 2 to 5, 1933, and having heard 
and considered the reports of its delega- 
tions working with the National Recov- 
ery Administration, hereby instructs the 
wholesale drug code committee as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The code committee shall co-oper- 
ate with the NRA to the fullest extent 
to the end that the wholesale drug code 
shall co-ordinate as completely as prac- 
ticeable in the light of the facts herein- 
after set forth with the codes of all other 
wholesalers, of retail druggists, and of 
manufacturers of drug store merchandise. 

2. In view of special conditions affect- 
ing the wholesale drug industry, namely, 
the distribution of narcotics and alcohol, 
the need for the prompt filling of orders 
that may contain emergency merchan- 
dise, the need to provide all necessary 
service in periods of emergency or epi- 
demics in order that there may be no 
delay in meeting the demands of the 
medical profession, hospitals, dispensaries 
and the general public through the retail 
pharmacies, it is necessary that the ad- 
ministration of the wholesale drug indus- 
try under the code be entirely separate 
from the administration of any other 
wholesale groups, and that it be admin- 
istered under its separate code authority ; 
and, further, that since the Drug Institute 
of America is represented in the code au- 
thorities of the retail drug trade and in 
certain manufacturing codes in the drug 
industry, that it be represented on the 
wholesale drug code authority. 

3. In view of the requirements for serv- 
ice placed upon the wholesale druggists 
and entirely beyond their control, during 
emergencies and in periods of epidemics 
the hours of house operations and the 
maximum hours of labor must be deter- 
mined with special reference to those 
conditions, 

In view of the fact that wholesale drug- 
gists stock and distribute individually 
from 15,000 to 60,000 items, a very large 
proportion of which are of a medicinal 
character, any trade practice regulations 
for the wholesale drug industry must be 
drawn with special reference to the spe- 
cific conditions of that industry alone. 

President Meyer: That is now sub- 
mitted to you for consideration and 
action. The chair will entertain a mo- 
tion for its adoption. 

John Davis: I so move. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer: The secretary has 
some announcements he wants to 
make, and then we are going to have 
the installation of officers. 

(Announcements by Secretary New- 
comb.) 

W. W. Gibson: I move that the sec- 
retary be instructed to send telegrams 
to our former presidents who are un- 
able to attend this meeting, expressing 
our regret at that fact; namely, Mr. 
Sale, Mr. Hover, Roblin Davis, and that 
a similar telegram be sent to Walter 
Smith, expressing our hope of his 
speedy recovery. 

President Meyer: That will be done, 
M”. Gibson. 

Now, gentlemen, tears are in my 
eyes, but a smile on my face. It is my 
great pleasure to introduce to you now 
our new president. 

Mr. Gibson, will you be good enough 
to escort President Faxon to the table? 

I introduce your new president, 
Henry D. Faxon, who will lead the 
destinies of this great organization. 
Mr. Faxon, I congratulate you. 


Officers Installed 


President Meyer: I congratulate the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
for having now a man who wil! lead them 


forward into a safe harbor. Mr. Faxon, 
I say to you in turning over this gavel, 
this historic gavel that has been used at 


many meetings past, perhaps by your re- 
spected father, I know of nothing that 
you may contemplate that should give 
you any special concern. Our members 
have been most splendid in their support 
of the policies laid down by our board of 


control, and I am quite confident they will 
give you the same support that they have 
given me, and I do hope that you will 
have as much happiness and as much 
satisfaction out of your tenure of office 
as I have had. God bless you. 

(The newly elected president, Mr. 
Faxon, took the chair.) 

President Faxon: It appears from the 
applause that it is hardly neceSsary for 
me to say to Mr. Meyer what I know is 
in the hearts of all of us. Perhaps, Mr. 
Meyer, if I am sufficiently composed to- 
night, I can do it before a larger gather- 
ing, but I will say to you that I will try, 
without the fundamental poise and ease 
of that distinguished gentleman, to do 
the best I can to preside at these meet- 
ings. I think perhaps you would have 
been a little wiser if you had questioned 
me as to my policies before electing me. 
I have always been known as somewhat 
of a radical and God knows what will 
happen during my administration. 

For instance, specifically I have in mind 
that we ought to have but a three-day 
session. I have in mind that. we should 
cut down the reading of many reports. 
I think that we should read many re- 
ports by title, that they should be pre- 
sented to each member as he comes into 
the convention, as they are to the board 
of control, and then if there are any out- 
standing or other features that call for 
discussion, that we will get real discus- 
sion from the floor because men will want 
to oppose. 

I look forward to a wonderful year be- 
cause of the fact that we still have an 
amount of chaos. I look forward to the 
necessity of careful adjustment with the 
Drug Institute. I look forward to giving 
the secretary more power that he may 
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represent us better with manufacturers 
and in Washington. And it would be 
folly for me to say that I do not appre- 
ciate the great honor that has been given 
to me. I take it as symbolic of the heal- 
ing of a lesion in which I had a very 
definite part and I welcome your action 
in making me your president. I thank 
you very much, and I will do the best I 
can. 

I am going to kick over the traces the 
first thing.. I am not going to have peo- 
ple bring up the other officers. 

J. Mahlon Buck, are you in the room? 
Will you please come forward? Somebody 
was very wise when they selected an old 
man for president and they have got a 
young man to take his place. 


I take great pleasure, gentlemen, in in- 
troducing your new first vice-president, 
J. Mahlon Buck. 

J. Mahlon Buck: Thank you, gentle- 
men. We are facing, as you know, great 
problems in the industry. I feel that the 
selection this year of our new members of 
the board of control has beep particularly 
good. (We hope that the younger men, 
tempered by the better judgment of our 
older heads and wiser ones, will help this 
association solve these problems. 


I want to say that the past three years 
in serving on the board of control it has 
been a great pleasure, and I hope that in 
my new capacity I may be able to do even 
greater things than we have been able to 
accomplish so far. 

Thank you very much. 

President Faxon: Thank you, Mr. Buck. 

Is J. B. McCormick in the room? Will 
you step forward, Mr. McCormick 

This, gentlemen, is J. B. McCormick, our 
second vice-president, who will say a:word 
to us, I hope. 


J. B. McCormick: I really consider this 
a great honor to be elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association at my very first meeting. I 
have been in the wholesale drug business 
for more than thirty-six years, but this is 
the first meeting I have ever attended. I 
expect to come again, however, and under 
the leadership of Henry Faxon, if there is 
anything I can do, and I suppose there 
will be, to help further the interests of 
Ya association, I will be very glad to do 
Gs 


Thank you. 

President Faxon: 
response. ) 

Cc. H. Gertridge, of Seattle, I am sure 
is not here. 

Is Kayton Smith present? 

We are very glad to welcome these 
young men that have got the vigor and 
the brains. I take pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Kayton Smith, fifth vice-president. 


Kayton Smith: ‘thank you. I am mighty 
pleased and highly honored in being elect- 
ed to this office, and I hope I shall be able 
to live up to the confidence that you have 
reposed in me. Thank you. 

President Faxon: John CC. Davis. Mr. 
Davis, I welcome you to the board of 
control. This is a new member of the 
board of control, elected for a three-year 
term. John C. Davis, of Denver. 

John C. Davis: Undoubtedly during the 
next few years this association will have 
problems which they have never faced 
before and I trust that the new board 
of control and the new officers will have 
your co-operation. Anything any of them 
can do to help you, all you have to do is 
call on them. 

President Faxon: Lee Wilson Hutchins. 
I take pleasure in introducing a young 
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man you all know, Lee Wilson Hutch- 
ings, of Grand Rapids, member of the 
board of control. 

Lee Wilson Hutchins: What I will say 
will be very brief. I knew before the 
president made his address, or I was sure, 
that I would be very much in accord 
with his policies. He said two or three 
things in his opening remarks which made 
me feel even more so, and I am very 
sure that we are going to have a success- 
ful administration under President Faxon. 
I know that he has one member of the 
board of control who is for a lot of things 
he has already mentioned. 


President Faxon: Charles A. Loring, 
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of Boston, Mass. I am glad to introduce 
Mr. Loring whom you know and who has 
had an active part for many years. He 
is now going to help us on the board of 
control. Mr. Loring. 

Charles A. Loring: I hope I appreciate 
the honor and responsibility that you have 
conferred upon me by electing me to your 
official family. I am very glad to have 
our new president confess he is a radical, 
for I am very sure that I shall feel at 
home. I pledge you, sir, every support 
that I can give you in your administra- 
tion. 

Thank you. 


The Entertainment Si 


Hoosier hospitality, famed in prose, 
verse, and song, was munificently ex- 
tended to members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association and 
their guests during their sojourn in 
French Lick. The entertainment pro- 
gram this year fully came up to the 
high standard which has been set at 
past conventions and the lion’s share 
of credit for the success of that part 
of the week’s doings is due Eli Lilly, 
general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment. As 
a matter of fact so thoroughly was 
the entire week’s program organized 
under the direction of Mr. Lilly, as- 
sisted by Woods Caperton, R. C. Clark, 
H. S. Noel, E. S. Retter, Edward Zink, 
and others of his staff, that little, if 
anything, remained to be done by the 
general committee. Mr. Retter took 
charge of the golf tournaments; Mr. 
Noel, the evening entertainments; Mr. 
Zink, the banquet arrangements; and 
Mr. Clark, the registration, assisted by 
= Allen Newcomb and Henry G. Doerr, 
Yr. 

Due to illness Mrs. Eli Lilly, chair- 
man of the ladies’ committee, was un- 
able to attend the convention and the 
ladies’ program was directed by Mrs. 
Jean Schnell Auchincloss, vice-chair- 
man. Mrs. Auchincloss was assisted 
by Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, Mrs. Ross 
C. Treseder, Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, jr., 
Mrs. W. A. Caperton, Mrs. A. C. Boyls- 
ton, Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, Mrs. Thurs- 
ton Merrell, Mrs. J. Mahlon Buck, Mrs. 
Ludwig Schiff, Mrs. William J. 
Mooney, jr., Mrs. Clemens O. Mueller, 
Mrs. J. R. Strohecker, Mrs. Edward 
Zink, and Mrs. Bruce Bindley. 


The weather, an important factor in 
the success of an entertainment pro- 
gram which included golf tournaments, 
automobile trips, etc., was ideal. Be- 


sides the scheduled entertainment fea- 
tures, riding, tennis, golf, and other 
diversions were at the command of 
members and guests and helped to 
round out a perfect week in the part 
of this country where “harvest moons,” 
“weeping willow trees,’’ “sycamores” 


and the “Banks of the Wabash” are 
justly famous. ° 
Sunday Concert 
The entertainment program began 


with a concert in the lobby of the 
hotel, given by the A Capella Choir, of 
the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis. This youthful 
choir of mixed voices presented a de- 
lightful program of Russian sacred 
music and folk songs, interspersed with 
selections from the classics, madrigals, 
and cantatas. 

Following the concert the Eastman 
Kodak Company presented motion pic- 
tures of last year’s meeting in the con- 
vention hall. These pictures, taken 
annually by Burnside MacCullum and 
his associates, have proved to be a 
most popular feature of each annual 
convention. 


Ladies’ Golf Tournament 


A nine-hole golf tournament for the 
ladies was held on the lower course of 
the hotel on Monday afternoon. This 
feature of the convention’s entertain- 
ment program seems to increase in 
popularity each year and a goodly 
number of the fair sex turned out in 
golf togs this year to compete for the 
very handsome prizes which had been 
provided by the committee. Winners 
in the tourney were as follows:— 

Low gross, Mrs. A. F. Duckett, 47, 
an after-dinner coffee set; second low 
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President Faxon: I will say we have 
had the board of control sew them- 
selves up pretty well. We ought to 
get along all right. 

Is there any other business? 

W. W. Gibson: Mr. President, it is 
an honor to offer the first resolution 
under your administration. We are all 
anxious to know whether you will say, 
“Hearing none, so ordered,” or will 
have some other form for it. 

My motion is a vote of thanks to the 
retiring officers for their labors and 
successes during the past year. 


e of the 


gross, Mrs. Henry J. Adicks, 52, a ster- 
ling silver picture frame;; third low 
gross, Mrs. T. S. Strong, 53, an English 
relish dish; low net, Mrs. A. F. 
Duckett, 47—8—39, a servng dish in 
sterling silver; second low net, Mrs. 
Henry J. Adicks, 52—12—40, an East- 
man kodak; third low net, Mrs. J. F. 
Hayes, 57—15—42, a French traveling 
clock, 


Afternoon Tea 


At four o’clock Monday afternoon 
automobiles transported the ladies to 
“Mount Aire,” the beautiful home of 





Who 
Served as Chairman of the Ladies’ 


Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, 
Committee, and Eli Lilly, General 
Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 


rangements and Entertainment. 


Miss Lucy Taggart, for afternoon tea. 
Miss Taggart, assisted by (Mrs. Carl 
F. G. Meyer, Mrs. Rose Tresedere, and 
Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, re- 
ceived the guests and conducted them 
on a tour of the lovely gardens and 
grounds for which her home is justly 
famed. 


President’s Reception 


On Monday evening members and 
guests of the convention gathered in 
the lobby of the hotel and proceeded 
to the convention hall for the presi- 
dent’s reception, by tradition one of 
the most brilliant and colorful features 
of the week. 

In the receiving line were President 
and Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, Former 
President C. Mahlon Kline and his 
mother, Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline; Former 
President C. F. Michaels and Mrs. 
Michaels; Former President Charles S. 
Martin and Mrs. William Mooney, jr.: 
Former President F. C. Groover and 
Mrs. Groover; Secretary and Mrs. E. 
L. Newcomb; Eli Lilly and Mrs. Jean 
Schnell Auchincloss; Former President 
G. Barret Moxley and Mrs. Sally Faxon 
Saunders. 


Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer wore a cor- 
sage of orchids and the other ladies 
in the receiving line corsages of gar- 
denias. Following the presentation, 
Miss Gladys Andes introduced the De 
Camerons who entertained with a 
number of specialty dances, and An- 
thony who rendered several selections 
on the accordion. At the conclusion of 
the specialty numbers the orchestra 
played for dancing until a late hour. 


Ladies’ Luncheon Bridge 


Automobiles carried the ladies some 
three miles out of town to the French 
Lick Springs Golf Club, Tuesday, for 
luncheon and bridge. Both auction 
and contract were played amid beauti- 
ful surroundings and all who attended 
testified to the success of the affair. 

Winners at auction were as follows: 
—Mrs. W. O. Evans, an Agfa-Ansco 
“Readyset” camera in ostrich leather; 
Mrs. C. N. Angst, a Bourjois toiletry 


(The motion was seconded variously.) 

President Faxon: Is there any dis- 
cussion? Any objections? (I can’t do 
better than follow Carl.) If not, it is 
so ordered. 

There is one more committee to re- 
port; it is the committee on thanks. 
The report will be given by Harrison 
Jones at the banquet tonight. 

Is there anyone who has any motion 
before we adjourn. 

Gentlemen, we stand adjourned. 

(The meeting was adjourned at one 
o’clock.) 
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set; Mrs. W. E. Nelson, an Eastman 
kodak; Mrs. A. C. Boylston, a “Cutex” 
manicure set. 

Winners at contract were as fol- 
lows:—Mrs. A. F. Duckett, a Yardley 
soap chest; Mrs. Austin R. Waite, a 
Houbigant toiletry set; Miss Jane 
Gent, a Coty traveling kit; Mrs. M. 
Kovacs, an Agfa Ansco “Readyset” 
camera in ostrich leather; Mrs. Elmer 
H. Bobst, a Bourjois toiletry set; Mrs. 
H. J. Adicks, a Yardley toiletry set; 
Mrs. Bowen, a Yardley toiletry set; 
Mrs. S. D. LeGear, an Eastman kodak; 
and Mrs. William Ochse, a Yardley 
toiletry set. 


Men’s Golf Tournament 


The men’s golf tournament was 
played on the famous “Championship 
Hill Course” of the French Lick 
Springs Country Club, Tuesday after- 
noon. More than thirty foursomes 
registered for the play, and the shades 
of night had fallen before the last of 
the contestants returned to the club. 
The winners in the tourney were as 
follows:— 

Low net for the meet (Drug Topics 
Cup), J. W. Kane, Detroit, 87—23—64. 
Honors for low gross and the prize of 
a Tantalus set went to Kayton Smith, 
with a 75. George Kauffman won the 
permanent possession of the first Drug 
Topics Cup, turning in a score of 81— 
12—69. Other winners were as fol- 
lows :— 

First flight—Low gross, C. G. Pred- 
more, 76, an Eastman kodak; second 
low gross, W. O. Evans, 79, a complete 
serving set; low net, George Kelly, 
82—-13—69, a Doulton ash trav; second 
low net, George Kauffman, 81—12—69, 
a sterling silver brush set. 

Second flight—Low gross, R. V. 
Wayne, 87, an English motor robe; 
second low gross, A. H. Ogle, 90, a cane 
umbrella; low net, H. P. Burnham, 
91—25—66, a Doulton ash tray; second 
low net, Lace Fitschen, 87—19—68, a 
fitted traveline case. 

Third flight—Low gross, F. Z. Woods, 
90, an onyx cigarette box; second low 
gross, E. H. Manth, 90, an English ash 
tray; low net, A. J. Adicks, 95-27-68, 
cocktail shaker; second low net, H. B. 
Goldsmith, jr., 101-30-71, a sterling sil- 
ver brush set. 

The golf tournament was held under 
the direction of E. S. Retter, assisted 
by J. H. McShane, George Genz, George 
Moehle, Edward P. Schrader, Walter 
O. Evans, Aglar Cook, Kayton Smith, 
Phil Rising, Roscoe C. Clark, and H. 
W. Simpkins. 


Carnival Dance 


Tuesday evening was given over to 
a carnival dance in the ballroom of 
the hotel under the direction of Miss 
Gladys Andes, New York. The dance 
started with a grand march led by 
President and Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer. 
As the march reached the front of the 
hall, each gentleman and lady was pro- 
vided with a fancy paper hat and an 
abundance of horns, clappers, and 
other noisemakers for the festive occa- 
sion. 

Two specialties, a “Marching 
Through Jerusalem” dance and a bal- 
loon dance were done by Mrs. Fred 
E. Yahr with R. E. Horn, and Mrs. 
Jean Schnell Auchincloss with M. J. 
Andree, frespectively. 

The De Camerons entertained with 
a tango and specialty ballroom dance 
numbers, and Anthony, Paxon, and 
Miss Andes contributed to the pro- 
gram. Vari-hued balloons and serpen- 
tine added color to the occasion and 
it was an early hour in the morning 
before members and guests left the 
ballroom for their rooms. 


Wyandotte Cave Trip 


With low heel shoes, flashlights, and 
walking sticks the order of the day, 
the ladies of the convention journeyed 
to the Wyandotte Cave Wednesday. 
Automobiles carried the visitors on a 
hundred mile scenic trip through one 
of the most beautiful sections of the 
State of Indiana, and luncheon was 
served in the natural dining room 
within the cave. The enthusiasm with 
which the ladies entered into the spirit 
of the trip was reflected not alone in 
their comments on their return, but 
also in the scarcity of couples on the 
dance floor that evening. Those who 
returned from the trip, however, made 
it clear that they were surely willing 
to sacrifice an evening’s dancing to the 
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pleasure of such a trip which revealed 
the manifestations of the glory of a 
Hoosier Autumn. 


es 
Roy Cropper Sings 

One of the high spots of the week’s 
entertainment program was a recital 
by Roy Cropper, tenor, in the conven- 
tion hall, on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Cropper, who was the original tenor of 
“The Student Prince”, delighted all 
who heard him with a program of old 
favorites and he was forced to reply 
to encore after encore. Mr. Cropper 
was accompanied at the piano by Owen 
Jones who also contributed two solos 
to the program. 

Following Mr. Cropper’s recital the 
convention had the opportunity of 
viewing the world premier of a talking 


picture, “Night Flight”, starring Lionel 
Barrymore, John ‘Barrymore, Clark 
Gable, Robert Armstrong, Myrna Loy, 
Helen Hays, and William Gargan. At 
the conclusion of the picture the or- 
chestra played for dancing in the lobby 
of the hotel. 


Ladies’ Bridge and Tea 


Thursday afternoon the ladies of the 
convention attended a bridge and tea 
on the beautiful mezzanine floor of the 
hotel. “Cutex” club manicure sets 
contributed by Northam Warren, and 
combination cigaret cases and vanities 
contributed by Richard Hudnut, were 
given as table prizes. The last feature 
of the ladies’ entertainment program 
was well attended and brought this 
phase of the week’s gala festivities to 
a fitting conclusion. 


The Annual N.W.D.A. Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the 
main diningroom of the hotel Thurs- 
day evening, October 4. J. K. Lilly, 
of Eli Lilly & Co., served as toast- 
master. Also on the dais were the 
following:—Dr. and Mrs. E. L. New- 
comb, Mr. and Mrs. C. Fred Michaels, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, Henry 
D. Faxon, Mrs. Sally Faxon Saunders, 
C. Mahlon Kline, Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, 
Eli Lilly, Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchin- 
closs, Dr. Gus W. Dyer, and Rev. Frank 
Greer. 


Menu 


Cantaloupe Richelieu 
Essence of Tomato 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Filet of Bass Amandine 
Breast of Chicken Becker 
String Beans Au Beurre Potato Georgette 
Chilled Tomato Tevander Dressing 
Cheese Straws Chocolate Parfait Petit Fours 
Appollinaris Demi Tasse Canada Dry 


Introductory Remarks 
of the Toastmaster 


Toastmaster Lilly: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you will face the music 
and make yourselves comfortable, the 
punishment will begin. 


A great many press ago a very noted 
man whom you all know, but whose con- 
fidence I cannot betray, entertained a 
Party of us in the lobby of the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel at St. Augustine, with stories 
of his early life. He said his first job 
was with an undertaker. He was ap- 
prenticed to an undertaker to learn the 
undertaking business. Much to his dis- 
gust, however, he was not immediately 
initiated into the mysteries of that pro- 
fession, but instead was put in the house 
to wait on a table and wash dishes. All 
the time he was anxious to get started on 
his life’s work. He said one comfort, 
however, he could always tell when busi- 
ness was good over in the other depart- 
ment, for they always had flowers on the 
table and ice on the butter. 

This is the first time within the history 
of this association, and there are some 
of us here that know it from the begin- 
ning, that we have ever seen it necessary 
to put the N. W. D. A. on ice. 

So you see we are establishing tradi- 
tions. This is the fifty-ninth meeting of 
what is now the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. Some of you young 
people may not know that when it was 
first organized, it was known as the 
Western Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, with its center at Indianapolis, where 
it was first formed and where the first 
meeting was held and where it was my 
pleasure as a little lad to attend that 
first meeting. Possibly there is no one 
else in the room now, I don’t think there 
is one here, that probably was present 
at that meeting. 

It proceeded on its way for several 
years. Columbus came in, St. Louis came 
in, Toledo, Chicago, Louisville. It kept 
growing and kept knocking at that door 
until finally it was organized on a na- 
tional basis and became the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


Fifty-nine years is ample time as Amer- 
ican institutions go to begin to have tra- 
ditions. We are beginning to appreciate 
that now as we see these young men come 
on and take the place of their forbears, 
the second generation and the third gen- 
eration, and soon the first generation will 
be entirely gone. Yet the work goes on. 
So a fine tradition is that the fathers 
throw the torches to the sons, then to the 
grandsons and on. 

There is an old opera that has a song 
in it that says memory is the only friend 
that grief can call its own. I can’t agree 
with the librettist at all because memory 
is one of the finest things that we have, 
and many of us have a memory of two 
brothers who came from Germany about 
the middle of the last century. They 
were gentlemen, gentle men. They came 
to the United States and settled in the 
thriving little city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and they were known as the Meyer 
brothers. 


Celery 


Recollections of the Meyers 


It was my happiness to know both of 
those men, J. F. W. and C. F. G. There 
seems to be an epidemic of three initials 
in that family. They operated a whole- 
sale and retail drug business in Fort 
Wayne, the retail portion of which is still 
in existence. 

In the course of time one of the broth- 
ers—and the brothers have always been 
associated in our minds with two of 
Shakespeare's characters, the Antipholi— 
the Antipholus of Ephesus and the Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse; we have the Antipho- 
lus of Fort Wayne and in the course of 
time the Antipholus of St. Louis. One 
brother goes to St. Louis and initiates 
an exclusive wholesale drug business, but 
all the time, both in Fort Wayne and in 
St. Louis, iti was Meyer Brothers. 

J. F W. elected to remain in Fort 
Wayne, and you all know the history of 
Cc. F. G. at the head of the great house in 
St. Louis. 

Mae I give a little personal note here? 


I think it is a pleasant recollection that I 
have of J. F. W., the Antipholus of Fort 
Wayne. He was a good Lutheran, a good 
churchman, and from time to time he 
would come to Indianapolis to attend the 
conferences, I think they called them. 
One of the churches in which they held 
their meeting was only about two blocks 
from my office, and J. F. W. would always 
come in and spend an hour or two and 
we had a delightful time. On one occa- 
sion said I:—‘Mr. Meyer, we have all 
been a little bit curious as to why you 
remained in Fort Wayne and your brother 
went to St. Louis and made that a great 
success,” 

He said:—‘iWell, Mr. Lilly, you know 
my brother, C. F. G., is a very ambitious 
man. He wants a large business and he 
has a large business, and I am happy that 
he has the large business. But I go over 
there soemtimes and he has to work so 
hard, and he has got a lot of other men 
with him there working hard, his sons and 
his nephews, and they are working hard. 
I don’t like hard work. I live very simply 
in Fort Wayne. I have enough to live 
comfortably, my good wife and myself. 
In the morning I get up and shave and 
wash and dress and have a good break- 
fast, then if I feel like it, I walk down to 
the store and there I meet a lot of my 
friends or I visit around in other stores 
and my friends come into my store. Then 
at noon a few of us go to lunch and 
afterward we have a little game of 
pinochle. And maybe I go back to the 
store in the afternoon and maybe I don’t. 
I probably go home and we hitch up the 
little horse to the phaeton, and the wife 
and I drive out in the country and get 
some eggs and visit with the farmers. 
That is the kind of a life I like. 

‘““My brother likes the other kind. But 
somehow or other it seems to me I have 
got the best of it.” 

There we come into the traditions—I 
was going to say bidding farewell, but 
that sounds too funereal. We are speed- 
ing the parting guest. Your retiring presi- 
dent has served you efficiently in the good 
old German way, and tonight we are going 
to give him an opportunity to say a part- 
ing word, you might say singing his swan 
song. 

I present to you C. F. G. Meyer, of St. 
Louis. 


Remarks by Mr. Meyer 


Retiring President Meyer: Mr. Toast- 
master, Charming Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I am deeply moved by the lovely senti- 
ments expressed by our toastmaster 
about my respected father and my uncle. 

am very much afraid that I have 
demonstrated that I am following in the 
footsteps of my uncle in my love of ease, 
instead of the aggressiveness that per- 
haps should have been put into the work 
you so generously entrusted to me a year 
ago. But I can truthfully say that in 
the many delightful experiences that it 
has been my privilege to enjoy, none has 
been quite so gratifying as the past year 
in the service of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association which is so dear 
to our hearts, 


I wanted to be facetious. I wanted 
to approach this farewell song with a 
light heart and perhaps tell you some 
funny stories because, after all, there are 
many funny things that happen in the 
course of a year’s time in an associa- 
tion with the problems that confront us. 
But with your indulgence, I am going 
to be serious for just a few moments be- 
cause this is not my evening. A better 
man has taken the place and you want 
to hear him. 

Why do we have these conventions? 
Obviously, of course, to discuss the prob- 
lems that confront us. But my conviction 
is that greater benefit comes to us be- 
cause of the intimate association that 
these conventions give us. And it seems 
to me that we could liken this one to 
a great family house party. Certainly 
the spirit of friendship, the spirit of 
goodwill, confidence, has been evidenced 
everywhere, and it is that goodwill, that 
confidence, that spirit of co-operation 
that is now tradition with the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association that is 
directly responsible for the success that 
it has achieved and for the fine position 
it occupies in the scheme of our national 

e. 


Associated in Service 

There are no finer men and there are 
no more charming women than those as- 
sociated with us in the great industry 
we serve—service dedicated to the hap- 
piness and well being of all. We have 
a great pride in our association. We 
have great confidence in our future; 
based on what has been done, the future 
looks bright. 

I think that the greatest depression has 
brought us all closer together. Our prob- 
lems are mutual. Our determination to 
work our way out is by a united effort, a 
unanimity of thought, shoulder to shoul- 
der. The great industry has a place in 
the sun. It must survive; it will survive. 

I want to express at this time the very 
deep appreciation that we all feel for 
those men who are primarily responsible 
for whatever success may have been 
achieved during the past twelve months, 
our splendid board of control, our official 
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family, the membership as a whole, 
backed by those many friends who are 
associated in the drug industry, typifying 
the finest traditions of America, These 
men have given their life’s blood, have 
burned the midnight oil, have served us 
well, and to them we owe a debt of 
gratitude that I want to express in my 
feeble way this evening. Especially do I 
want to pay my humble respects to Eli 
Lilly and his associates who have made 
this convention a great success. 

I said today to the incoming president, 
you need fear no troubles ahead if you 
have the good judgment of selecting men 
such as I was fortunate to be associated 
with in the operation of this great organ- 
ization, because to a man I can guaran- 
tee you they will stand with you shoulder 
to shoulder and gladly serve for the com- 
mon interest, backing you in your efforts, 
supporting you in your judgment. 

It has been a great year and this con- 
vention culminates the _ efforts, the 
achievements and gives us evidence of 
the spirit to which I refer, the spirit of 
drugdom that recognizes no depressions 
and bows to no defeat. 

It was a great compliment you paid 
me a year ago. Parting is such sweet 
sorrow. My feelings of happiness and re- 
gret are mingled. For the confidence you 
have reposed, I thank you. I hope that 
the escutcheon may be returned as bright 
as it was handed to me a year ago. If 
that is true, I shall be satisfied. Thank 
you. 


About the Faxons 


Toastmaster Lilly: Now we are face to 
face with more traditions. Many of us 
hark back to the time when Frank A, 
Faxon, the father of your incoming presi- 
dent, was also president of this associa- 
tion, and those of us whose business car- 
ried us to Kansas City and we called upon 
the Woodward Faxon Company, the only 
man to see to talk business to in that 
institution was Frank A. Faxon, and one 
always, if he was there on serious busi- 
ness, on earnest business, was given a 
courteous hearing. 

May I venture to bring in at this point 
a little personal experience that I had 
with Mr. Faxon? I tell this story rather 
diffidently but for the reason that it gives 
an insight into the spirit of the man. 

A wholesale druggist in those days 
looked to me like a mountain. I stood 
in awe of them. I had always been in 
the laboratory, and all of a sudden I was 
thrown into the stream and told to swim. 
One of my first trips was to Kansas City. 
The first place was Woodward-Faxon, I 
finally, after some hesitation, secured an 
interview with Frank A. Faxon. He 
greeted me very nicely and then he turned 
to me very frankly and said, “J. K., now 
that you are in the position you are, what 
are you going to do about it?’’—direct! 

I said, “What do you mean, Mr, 
Faxon?” 

“Well,”’ he said, “I knew your father 
and knew his business methods. I knew 
your cousin. I knew his business methods. 
They are both gone; now you are here. 
We don’t know you. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

Then I told him what I was going to 
do about it and it seemed to meet with 
his approval and he made this significant 
remark, he said, “Keep to your methods, 
honestly, openly, and we will help you.” 

He did it, and that condition exists to- 
day. So that spirit of Frank A. Faxon 
has permeated the members of this asso- 
ciation very, very generally—‘Treat us 
fairly, and we are with you.” It is a 
pretty good slogan. 

Now tonight it is a great joy, ladies 
and gentlemen, to present to you the son 
of that man, that noble man—Frank A. 
Faxon. I present to you your new presi- 
dent, Henry Faxon. 


Remarks by Mr. Faxon 


President Henry D. Faxon: Mr. Toast- 
master, Ladies and Gentlemen: What a 
break, what a break! Do you recall when 
we were on the Drug Institute talks, 
how we had to talk last? The audience 
was tired and we stuttered along as the 
closing speakers. Tonight, by some 
strange bit of wisdom, the committee has 
placed us early in the program, which is 
contrary to the usual custom of these 
banquets, and I want to thank them. 

If you will forget for a few moments 
that I am your president, I will try to do 
so, too, and we Will have a good time. 
You know if I was really honest, if I had 
the courage of a man who should lead 
you, I wouldn’t make a speech because 
I know about speeches. I have listened 
to too many of them, and I know that 
most people are pleased when they are 
over. But the toastmaster has been kind 
enough to refer to my father. He was a 
great man. He had “‘it.”” He had a ca- 
pacity for friendships: he loved people 
and they loved him. But he didn’t tell 
you that he was a Yankee and had a 
conscience, nor that he married a Quaker 
who saw duty. So that when I go to bed 
at night I have conscience on one bed- 
post and duty on the other, and any of 
you who remember your anthropology or 
your ichthyology, and your Freud and 
your Young, you know what a hell of a 
fix I am in. 

Now it is very strange that the speakers 
who have preceded me have touched on 
the very topic that I wished to devote my- 
self to. It was this: You ought to have 
examined me and my record before you 
elected me president. I have got down 
here at the end of the table, Mr. Michaels. 
He rates me. I have to do what he says, 
Do you know what he says about me? 
“Henry is so lazy he won't order his. own 
meals. He says to the waiter, ‘Give me 
what he ordered.’ ” 

That is true. I have an ideal, but you 
should have discovered it before you elect- 
ed me. My ideal is to sit on the sunny 
side of an adobe cabin in New Mexico and 
smoke cigarets. When night comes, I 
want to still sit there, but I want to play 
a guitar and sing to the moon, 


But you have surrounded me, fortu- 
nately. with very strong men, terrific men, 
men like Kiefer Mayer, dynamic, full of 
electricity ; men like George Price Water- 
house, Pete Marwich Michael, Ernst & 
Ernst Doerr; men like our secretary, and 
I am glad to tell you that today we ele- 
vated him to executive vice-president. 
Like the boy in our store, he has a better 


title and moves larger boxes, but he still 
gets the same salary. 


Recognition for Young Men 


Now there was one quality that my 
father had that keeps coming up tome. I 
frequently meet gray-haired men who say 
to me:—‘“When I was young I met your 
father at the conventions and he was very 
kind to me, and I have never forgotten it. 
He did this that has helped me, he sug- 
gested that.” 

So that, in an endeavor to emulate him, 
I would like to do something with the 
young men because I think the young men 
are the ones that we must turn to, and I 
was thinking what I could say to them, 
and it occurred to me that I might tell 
them how I got to be president of the 
N. W. D. A. Because I am without ambi- 
tion, I never have asked the men for the 
job and I don’t like the job of presiding. 

I read a story of Hitler and it im- 
pressed me. Mr. Hitler said that you 
must have a very simple program, get 
it down to a simple slogan, and in that 
way the ordinary, the proletariat can 
understand you and you can utilize them. 
I took that for my theme and I developed 
a simple thesis and I had my emissaries 
and my _ lieutenants just develop that 
theme. When they went around and saw 
everybody, whenever they kissed a baby 
they whispered this to. it, and I will tell 
you, young men, what it was. I said to 
them all just this one simple thing and 
it carried the election—‘I am going to 
give you champagne at White Sulphur.” 

Now for forty years I have made just 
one speech and I have made it to a lot 
of retail druggists and I never got very 
far with it, but the theme has always 
been the unity of the drug trade. It 
appears to me that we are closer to that 
point today than ever before. 


You know, my hesitation makes me 
think of something I read about Indiana. 
George Ade spoke something not long 
since, I think it was to a dinner given 
to Mr. Nicholson, and he outlined three 
methods of after-dinner speaking :—You 
can write your speech, you can write it 
and memorize it and then everybod 
knows you memorized it, or you can spea 
extempore. And Mr. Ade read his speech, 
which proved his brains. I am speaking 
extempore and by doing that, I have 
forgotten the thing I promised this morn- 
ing that I would do. I said I would pay 
my respects to Carl Meyer. I wish that 
I had that Teutonic expansiveness, that 
poise, the education. He went to school 
in Europe. I went to school on the farm, 
But the least I can do is to try and 
emulate Mr. Meyer. 

He has said tonight the serious things 
that I would say if I could, but he has 
said them and I watched him as he spoke 
and I watched the young lady take it 
down, and I give you my word he won't 
have to make a correction, while I will 
have to rewrite my speech when I am 
through. 

I made some notes about serious stuff, 
but I believe that you would think better 
of me if I didn’t go on record, and then, 
of course, I won’t have so much to live 
up to if I don’t make too many state- 
ments. 

I will tell you what I will do. I hope 
you will all come to White Sulphur, and 
if I can get somebody—if you will show 
me the graft in this thing, the racket so 
I can get some money—I expect to meet 
you there myself. 

Thank you. 

Toastmaster Lilly: No doubt everyone 
will agree you have made no mistake 
in the selection of your new president, 
His informal address actually scintillated ; 
you see little sparks flying out all over 
the room.. 

A great many years ago there was a 
great banquet held in this State in honor 
of Gen. Benjamin Harrison, who had just 
retired from the Presidency of the United 
States. There are a few of us left. 

General Harrison was a_ wonderful 
speaker and, of course, the banquet man- 
agers very wisely held his speech until 
last, but there was a wonderful array of 
talent—Gen. Lew Wallace, the author of 
“Ben Hur,” with his van-dyke; James 
Whitcomb Riley, the beloved poet; Albert 
J. Beveridge, afterwards senator, a great 
orator, and men of that ilk, one after the 
other, and we sat at their feet entranced. 


Finally along toward morning, Gen- 
eral Harrison’s turn came. Not a soul 
had left the room. Some of us were 
asleep, but we were wakened by the alarm 
that we set to go off when Harrison should 
begin to speak. The general was a small 
man, rather pallid, not impressive in ap- 
pearance, but an entrancing speaker, with 
beautiful English, beautiful logic, you 
might say perfection. He said this, “Ow- 
‘ing to the lateness of the hour, it will 
not be good taste for me to keep you very 
much ionger. In fact, most of my speech 
has been made for me. General Wallace 
has gathered up all the pearls of the 
Orient and poured them in your lap; Mr. 
Riley has culled all the beauty of In- 
diana and put it through his wonderful 
brain and: heart and poured it into yours, 
Mr. Beveridge has gathered up all the 
flowers of oratory from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, so it only remains for me, 
gentlemen, to furnish a little solid nour- 
ishment.” 

We have come to that portion of our 
program where we have good reason to 
expect we will get some solid nourish- 
ment. The next speaker, Dr. Gustave 
Dyer, professor of political economy in 
the University of Vanderbilt. also the edi- 
tor of that great journal, “The Southern 
Agriculturist,” all centering in Nashville, 
is here to speak to us. It hasn’t been 
made clear just what his subject is, but 
that will be the pleasant surprise. FEcon- 
omy, I believe, is to have something to 
do with it. 


Variations on Economy Theme 


What a change has come over that 
word, “economy !” In our boyhood—I 
am speaking of Charlie Martin now and 
Frank Groover and myself—economy had 
one meaning; that was to spend less than 
you made, take father’s old clothes and 
do them over and make them smaller for 
Bud and then when Bud got through with 
them, pass them on: down. And when 
shirts became passe, certain portions of 
them were used for making pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. 

I suppose now that is classified as do- 
mestic economy and we have all sorts of 
economy—home economy, then it has 








been extended to economics, until you 
don’t know just where we are. 

A good doctor friend of mine—here I 
am making a long speech, but I must 
get this out—a good old family doctor in 
Indianapolis tells this story. He said he 
was resting quietly and peacefully one 
Sunday afternoon in the bosom of his 
family and, as he expressed it, he was 
lolling in the lap of the lotus—whatever 
that means—when a hurry-up call came 
for him to go over on the West side to 
a German gardener. His wife was very ill. 
He was one of those German gardeners 
who practiced economy and was thrifty 
and was making his way. His horses 
were fat, his cabbages were fat, and his 
beets were fat, his wife was fat, and 
frequently fatter, and all of a sudden she 
was taken ill, dangerously ill. 

The good doctor, unfortunately, did not 
get there in time, for when he got there, 
the good lady had breathed her last, and 
the good old gardener, a great, florid fel- 
low, was walking up and down wringing 
his hands in grief, genuine grief. ‘Oh, 
Doctor,”’ he said, ‘‘oh, Doctor, I have lost 
my woman. I have lost my woman! Oh, 
she was a wonderful woman. She was 
a perfect bugger for work. Why, Doctor, 
I would rather have lost the best horse 
on the land than that good wife.”’ 

That is one idea of economy. I am just 
wondering what we are going to hear. 

So I take pleasure now in introducing 
to you—-no, Mr. Dyer, let us reverse the 
process, let me introduce to you the mem- 
bers and their friends of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, who 
will now proceed to sit at your feet and 
take nourishment. 


Address by Dr. G. W. Dyer 


Dr. Gustave W. Dyer: After listening 
to these three splendid speakers from your 
own organization, I feel like saying what 
a fellow in Cleveland said on one occasion. 
This fellow stammered pretty badly, and a 
stranger came to Cleveland and he didn’t 
know he stammered, and he asked this 
stammerer if he could direct him to the 
Statler Hotel. ‘Statler’ is enough to 
scare a stammerer to death, anyhow. So 
this stammerer looked up and said:— 
“M-m-m-my friend, t-t-there are about a 
million people in-n-n-n-n Cleveland that 
c-c-can talk; h-h-h-how in the hell did 
you happen to pick on me?” 

After hearing these wonderful speeches, 
I thought I must be here for ornamental 
purposes. You may not understand that. 
If you don’t understand that, it is a reflec- 
tion on your knowledge of art and these 
beautfiul flowers and other beauty around. 
You know in art, in order to bring out the 
highest and best, you must have contrast. 
I qualify as an expert on that. 

I have enjoyed being here. I met quite 
a number of these ladies and gentlemen, 
and I feel almost like saying what a man 
said on one occasion when his townsmen 
gave him a dinner to honor him, and they 
called on him to talk and he was overcome 
with what they had done for him, and he 
said :—“This touches me very closely what 
you are doing this evening, and I don’t 
feel like addressing you as ladies and gen- 
tlemen ; I know you too well for that.” 

It would be out of place (I have been 
around to banquets of different sorts) for 
me to make or attempt to make any ex- 
tended serious speech to you. However 
important that might be, it is always 
stupid and foolish in a speaker to talk to 
people when they are not interested in 
what he is saying. I don’t mean to say 
you wouldn't be interested ; you are gentle- 
men and ladies, and you would pretend to 
be interested, I know. But you have been 
here for some time, and it is a good thing 
to meet in this way, and at this time espe- 
cially, and forget your troubles. 

I think all of us at times like this—and 
I like to encourage and instead of remind- 
ing you of them to get you away from 
them—can appreciate what a fellow said 
on one occasion who was hauling dirt with 
a wheelbarrow. You see, I am an editor 
of an agricultural paper and I naturally 
fall back to wheelbarrows. When he load- 
ed the wheelbarrow, instead of pushing it, 
he pulled it. Somebody may not know it, 
but you can’t get along with a wheelbar- 
row much pulling it when it is loaded. 
This man, who knew the philosophy of a 
wheelbarrow and thought he would help 
him a little, said:—‘My friend, don’t you 
know it is much easier to push a wheel- 
barrow than pull it” 

“Yes, I know that as well as you do. 
But I get so tired looking at the damned 
thing, I want to keep it behind me.” 


Adjusting to Conditions 

I think it is a good thing to get behind 
us what we are doing and you know that 
is one of the encouraging things about 
Americans, they can adjust themselves to 
any sort of conditions. I don’t know any 
people in the world that are so adjust- 
able. You go to a great many of these 
meetings throughout the country and you 
wouldn't know there was any depression. 
They adjust and they do it in a remark- 
able way. It is characteristic of Ameri- 
cans. 

A man said some time ago, ‘“‘Why is it 
that the husbands of red-headed women 
are always so meek and quiet?’ 

And another man said, ‘‘They are not— 
they get that way.” 

You see there is adjustment; you can't 
defeat adjustment of people. 

Now we ought to learn something from 
this depression. I think that human life 
is really given to us fundamentally to 
profit by our experience, and undoubtedly 
we profit more by our unpleasant experi- 
ences than we do by the pleasant ones. 
We don't think so, but we do. We try 
to avoid these, but nature will not permit 
us to because they are necessary in the 
development of human life. 

So when an experience like we have 
had comes, we ought to study it and profit 
by it. We can, we may, undoubtedly 
many, Many, many men will look back on 
this depression as perhaps the greatest 
experience in their lives, and that is the 
secret of success in life, really learning 
to ride your difficulties. 

We ought to think. I doubt very much 
if yet, with four years’ experience, we 
have ever made a diagnosis, a proper 
diagnosis of this. We have been so busy 
trying to make a living, we haven’t had 
much time to diagnose. But you men, I 
what great emphasis 


know, understand 
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the doctors are now putting on diagnosis 
in medical schools. ind out the trouble, 
and then you are on the road to re- 
covery. But you go to a doctor without 
knowing it, and your last fate will be 
worse than your first. 

I remember a country doctor in my na- 
tive county in Virginia. I think he is 
wonderful on diagnosis. A woman faint- 
ed and they thought she was dying, 
thought she had paralysis or heart trouble 
or a nervous breakdown, they didn’t 
know what. They rushed out for the doc- 
tor about four miles. ‘‘Come, come and 
see if you can save her life, we don’t 
know what the matter is with her.” 

He was a country doctor, he was some 
diagnostician. He walked in, pushed his 
way through the crowd, they were very 
excited; he didn’t ask any questions but 
felt her pulse and said, “How much liquor 
did she drink?” 

He knew what the trouble was. Now 
the reason he asked the question, he 
wanted to know how long before she 
would be sober, that is all. 


How Little We Know 


One thing that ought to impress us 
about this is it ought to humble us with 
reference to how little we really know, 
and we don’t know very much. All of 
us, economists and everybody else, we 
are all in the same boat. There isn’t any- 
body that foresees as he ought to. We 
ought to foresee, but we don’t; we didn’t. 

I went to New York (I remember it 
now, I can laugh about it now) just when 
the stock market got its first worst four 
years ago. It has had more since. I 
spoke about two days in New York cit 
to credit men and to the bankers’ crowd. 
I tried to cheer them up. You couldn’t 
cheer them much, though. A man losin 
money can’t be cheered. They remin 
me of what a fellow said about a dog 
once. A man came down the road and 
said, “I shot a dog up the road.” 

Another man said, “Was he mad?” 

He said, “He didn’t look too damned 
well pleased.” 

Really, I didn’t think this thing was 
going to come down to Tennessee—then. 
I thought it was a New York affair. I 
told them down in Tennessee we were not 
losing any sleep over the ups and downs 
of the stock market; we were interested 
in it just like we are in a football me 
when our team is not playing and we 
don’t care who wins, or like the man who 
came home one evening and found his 
wife engaged in a desperate battle with 
a wildcat. He crawled up on the wood- 
shed roof where he would be safe and 
to get a good view of the fight, and after 
he settled down, he said, “Go it, go it! 
This is the first fight I ever saw in my 
= jwhere I didn’t care a damn who 

As a matter of fact, one mistake, one 
serious mistake we have made is this :— 
I have been over the country a good deal 
in the last four years and I have never 
found anybody yet that had anything to 
do with bringing on this de ression, I 
never have. I can understand now why 
Jesus took one of the worst characters 
in the community in their estimation, and 
he was bad, and maae a hero of him— 
the Publican. It was about the first man 
he found that said he had done wrong. 

That is human nature. You can al- 
ways tell who did it. France did it; Wall 
Street, Hoover, the Republican party; 
they always tell you somebody did it. 

Now that is serious for us to look at it 
that way. I think of the story of the 
king who went to one of his prisons. He 
wanted to interview the convicts just to 
get their point of view. He had one to 
come out at a time and he said, “What 
send you to the penitentiary 
or: 

The first one said, “It was a frame-up,” 
and went on to explain. 

He said to another, “What did they 
send you here for?” 

“The witness lied on me.” 

The third one, “What did they send 
you here for?” 

“Well, they got the wrong man. They 
thought I was the man, but I wasn’t.” 

He went on down and interviewed fifty 
men, and they had the same story, and 
finally he got another fellow and said, 
“What did they send you to the peniten- 
tiary for?” 

He said, “Because I ought to be; I 
ought to have been hung, as a matter of 


fact. It is a great mercy that I got to 
the penitentiary.” 
The king said, “I had better pardon 


you and take you out of here, I am afraid 
you will corrupt all these innocent folks.” 


Why the Depression Came 


Now as a matter of fact, ladies and 
gentlemen, this depression came. No one 
person is responsible, no one group; we 
are all responsible, we were all in it. We, 
the American people brought it on, not 
intentionally, largely due to our stupidity. 
It wasn’t a moral trouble so much. I 
don’t think much of all these charges that 
they are bringing against bankers and 
corporations, Of course, there are crooked 
bankers and crooked corporations and 
crooked school teachers, too, but the rank 
and file of the business men in this coun- 
try are honest. And it was exceptional 
that any man entered into any sort of a 
conspiracy or any sort of a contract with 
anybody to rob the people through illegal 
dealing. It was not that; it was intel- 
lectual trouble. 

As a matter of fact, when I first com- 
menced to teach in the University, I sup- 
pose, like all young teachers, I was en- 
thusiastic on the brilliancy of the human 
intellect. I have given that up long ago. 
The thing that impressed me about the 
human intellect is its gross stupidity. _All 
of us—how ljtt'e we know and how little 
we can see! That is true; I am not jok- 
ing. We misled ourselves by thinking 
that we are brilliant. 

Folks, we are very siow, and that ought 
to make us patient and lenient. You 
know they say that people used a one- 
prong eating fork two hundred years be- 
fore some Edison thought if you had the 
second prong, it would be an improve- 
ment. Think of the stupidity of chasing 
a tough beefsteak around with one prong! 
They did that two hundred years and 
somebody thought if you added the sec- 
ond prong, you could stop it and cut it. 

I told that once and a man came up (I 
femember it was in Ohio), and said, “You 
know, men crawled through small holes 
in their shirts for six thousand years he- 
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fore somebody thought to open the shirt 
all the way down.” 

I said: “Yes, I’ll bet that was an acci- 
dent; a fellow got mad and tore the thing 
open and said, ‘Well, we will just leave it 
open.’"’ ; 

No, we think very little now. It is more 
difficult to think today than ever before in 
our history and there is less thinking done 
today than ever before in our history. 
Education has done very little to develop 
thinking. That is due to the fact that we 
are in such close touch with each other 
that we are all a part of a mass mind. 
We think we think, but we don’t; it is 
mass thinking. That is dangerous. 


No Chance to Think 


If a fellow lived back down in the coun- 
try, isolated, he could have a chance to 
think. Nobody has a chance to think. 
You think you think, but you don’t. I 
sometimes go over this country and get 
tired traveling on a train and buying a 
newspaper at every station. They are all 
the same. There is no use buying them. 
The news is all fixed up at Washington 
and shot out, and they all publish it. 
They have all got it. You all read the 
same stuff and hold the same opinion. We 
don’t think, and that is dangerous—that is 
dangerous to civilization. 

I believe the toastmaster said people 
used to have an old idea that if men spent 
a lot of money they ought to make a lot, 
that your expenditures ought to be gov- 
erened by what you make. That was an 
old idea. In 1914, we said: ‘That is all 
old stuff; there is nothing to it. Go on 
and spend as much as you please. You 
needn’t worry about what you make. Just 
spend a million, and after you spend that, 
make your notes and, when they come 
due, get another million and spend that 
and make your notes and get more. You 
don’t have to worry about it.” 

That is what everybdoy did; the indi- 
viduals did it, the Federal government did 
it, and States did it, and counties and 
cities. It was all stupid. We know it 
now; we woke up finally. We woke up 
in Tennessee after it was all over, and 
found we owed $295,000,000, the State, 
counties, and cities. And we found out 
that that stupidity of rolling up unneces- 
sary indebtedness, thinking that it was all 
right, we didn’t mean to do it, we just 
didn’t know. It has gotten now that (the 
average man doesn’t realize it; he would 
get a gun if he did) when you make $4 
gross, you have to give $1 to the govern- 
ment; one-fourth, more than one-fourth, 
between one-fourth and one-third of your 
gross income goes to support the govern- 
ment and support all these outrageous 
things that have been done by it. 

Why do we do it? MWe are just not 
thinking. Everybody is doing it. This city 
is doing it; it couldn’t be wrong; we don’t 
think, we follow the crowd. 

I heard a story of a salesman who died 
and traveled up to the pearly gates and 
St. Peter told him, “All the space in 
heaven assigned for traveling salesman is 
full.” I don’t suppose it is a very large 
space. So he was a salesman and he 
wasn’t going to be put out by St. Peter at 
one refusal, He decided to stand around 
there, and he could look in and see the 
salesmen sitting up there. He knew sales- 
men, After standing there a while, he 
hollered out, “Oil discovered in hell!’ 
They just rolled out of there, every last 
one of them—almost a stampede of those 
salesmen to get the first train to hell to 
get to the new oil field. He stood there and 
watched them as they all went out. After 
they all left, Peter said: ‘‘Well, there is 
plenty of room, you can come in now.” 

He said: *‘I don’t believe I care to come 
in. There may be something in that 
rumor about oil.” 

We got so stupid we started a rumor 
and then believed our own rumor. 

Now there is no use in cussing out Wall 
Street. What we have got against the 
bankers, we think they ought to have 
had more sense than we did, but they 
didn’t; they were men, too. 


Blessing in Depression 

I think it is important, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and I think it is a fact that it 
was not, as everybody seems to think, a 
moral breakdown fundamentally. We just 
made a blunder and that isn’t serious 
if you will profit by it. This depression 
is not a curse; it is a great blessing. 
It is hard to accept that. | told the men 
at the American Steel Institute in New 
York about a year ago that. I didn’t ex- 
pect them to applaud, and they didn’t, 
either. Old Charlie Schwab was presid- 
ing. He had lost between $50,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 and I didn’t expect him to tear 
his hair when I said it. But it is—it is 
a blessing in the sense that a headache 
is a blessing. It is hard for anybody to 
believe a headache is a blessing, but it 
is, though. A headache is a warning that 
there is something wrong. Believe me, 
for a long time I didn’t know what it 
was. I found out. The point is you are 
eating something you ought not to eat, 
and if you keep on, it will kill you. It Is 
a warning to you to quit that fool con- 
duct and change your conduct and life. 

Some of us go out and get doped, drown 
it down just like the fellow getting mad 
at the alarm clock for waking him up. 

Now this depression came. It is un- 
fortunate, but the depression is a natural 
law. It is constructive and came to cor- 
rect an evil habit on the part of the 
masses of the people to bring us back to 
a safe foundation. 

Another cause that brought on this de- 
pression—our stupidity wasn’t all—it was 
a failure of the government. Now you 
have heard very little about that. You 
know politicians capitalize their own mis- 
takes and make capital on them and use 
it. Under the American theory of gov- 
ernment, understand that every corpora- 


tion, every bank, is the creation of the 
government. Therefore, every corpora- 
tion is under special obligation to the 


government, and the government has the 
authority, not only the authority but the 
duty to see to it that that corporation or 


all corporations conduct themselves on an 
American basis. 

One reason was corporations were al- 
lowed—I don’t think, as I say, it was 


with corrupt intentions: it makes no dif- 
ference—and banks were allowed to do all 
sorts of outrageous things which if the 
government had been efficient they never 
could have done. 

The thing that continues the depression 


has been a factor in the past, from the 
beginning, is the uncertainty that it 
creates. Gentlemen, if I had time, I 
would be glad to discuss that point. I 
know you understand it. 


Uncertainty at Fault 


There is one thing that is absolutely 
essential to sound business, and you may 
have all the theories and all the ad- 
vantages that men may be able to con- 
ceive, but you can never restore business 
on a sound basis until you eliminate that 
uncertainty. And any business man 
should know or have good reasons for 
knowing where he is going. 

Very few of us have appreciated the 
American government. Very few of us 
know what the constitution is and its 
great function. Why is it that America 
has gone by leaps and bounds, the 
United States, in industrial progress? 
South_ America has made little progress 
and Mexico has made little progress. 
They are as rich as we are. I attribute 
it very largely to the constitution. Why? 
The constitution of the United States 
guarantees security tv the man in busi- 
ness. This sanctity of property which is 
protected by the constitution rests at the 
very basis of Christian civilization. Wise 
men they were. Why did they put it 
in there, why did they say it in the con- 
stitution? Men then would go on and 
invest their money. For years and years, 
sometimes they were not expected to get 
a_cent’s return even in their lifetime. 
Why would they do it? Why would they 
start enterprises that would take fifteen 
or twenty years to complete? Because 
we live under a constitution that will pro- 
tect my rights while I am living and 
even while I am dead. So they are not 
afraid to take the risx. 

This depression time with some of our 
wild talk or the wild talk of some people 
has aroused great uncertainty. Why? 
Because we don’t know whether we are 
going to keep the wwnstitution or not. 
Men don’t invest and they are not going 
to invest. Whatever you do, you are 
not going to restore sound business until 
men can feel secure in the protection of 
their rights as American citizens, as 
brought out in the constitution, and we 
are going to come to it. 


A good many people don’t understand 
why the dollar should be stabilized on 
the same principle. They don’t under- 
stand why men don’t go ahead with a 
great building program. Even the gov- 
ernment doesn’t understand it and wants 
the bankers to let them have money. I 
am proud of American bankers myself. 
I don’t know how you feel about it. I 
am not a banker; I wish I was. Bankers 
are learning by their experience. That 
is more than a lot of folks are doing. 
The banks were never so sound in the 
country’s history. They are almost too 
sound now, 

The banks are like erry in his various 
attempts to reach the North Pole. You 
know he made many failures. Once he 
started out with forty dogs, he and his 
crowd. They expected to kill a good deal 
of wild meat. He got up there and 
couldn't find it, and they consumed about 
all they had and commenced thinking 
whether they could get back or not with 
the little they had. They made a ter- 
rific dash to go back to the ship. They 
had no meat for the dogs. They had to 
eat dog for a while, and dog ate dog, 
and the dogs starved. . 

When they got back to the ship, he 
said within a few miles of the ship they 
were nearly exhausted. They had one dog 
and he was practically exhausted. They 
had to leave him. He had had nothing 
to eat for some time and he was nearly 
dead. They left him, but a few hours 
after they got to the ship, that dog 
crawled in. He crawled and managed to 
get there. They took him and warmed 
him up and fed him nourishing food and 
restored his vitality. He said just as 
soon as the dog got strength to move 
around, he begged food and begged, and 
he stored every piece of bread and bone 
he could find for three months. He was 
preparing against the next depression. 
That was wisdom and that is a great 
thing. 


Caution in Lending Money 

Now the bankers—why won’t the bank- 
ers lend money? In the first place, it is 
not their money, and I reminded them 
sometime ago, “That is our money you 
are lending.” I like for them to keep 
that in mind. Why? Our bankers must 
be sure that the investment will come out 
before they have any right to lend money. 


Two or three things ought to be done, 
and I think they are going to be done, to 
stabilize the dollar somewhere and know 
what it is. Put it where its value is gov- 
erned by a natural law. Business men 
are always willing to trust natural laws. 
There is a risk in everything, but they 
sav if nature fixes anything, I trust na- 
ture. If natural laws fix the value of 
the dollar, I trust it, whether it goes up 
or down. If natural laws fix wages, 
will trust investments. If natural laws 
fix the price of raw material, I trust them, 
but I won't trust men, 

There was a man in Memphis, a witness 
up before an impeachment case. They 
were impeaching a judge in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, some years ago. He was as smart 
as could be. I think that he was a party 
to giving $1,000 just because he liked the 
. They had him on the witness 
stand and he was a witness against the 
They cross-examined him by a 
pretty shrewd lawyer, but he wasn't as 
shrewd as the gambler The lawyer said, 
“You gamble a good deal, don t you? 

“Yes, sir, gamble a good deal. 

“You bet on chicken fights? 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

“Horse races?” 

“Yes, 7. ; 

“Prige fights?” 

“Noein he said, “I don’t bet on any- 
thing that talks.” He would trust a 
chicken, but not a Man. 

‘Vell now. that is very deep in human 
nature and that is the basis of our Amer- 
jean theorizing as brought out in the 
constitution, that all values must be fixed 
by natural laws, because men will trust 
natural laws. You can study them and 
men of foresight can anticipate, but 
wherever values are controlted by men, 
vou don’t know what they are going to 
be, and so long as values are in the 
hands of Congress or anybody else, the 
end of the depression will be delayed. 
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Need for Readjustments 

There is one other thing before I close 
that is a big factor in this depression, 
and I wish I had time to discuss it be- 
cause I don’t believe people have thought 
about this. We are in the midst of a 
great industrial revolution, a new one, 
that came on with the depression, and it 
is demanding radical readjustments, and 
we are slowly making them. The mod- 
ern civilization, city civilization, is a 
product of the steam revolution, the rail- 
roads and steam applied to machinery 
that made this modern world that we 
have—Chicago and New York and In- 
dianapolis—they are all products of it. 

The steam revolution was centralizing. 
It drove everything to a center. That is 
the reason your cities built up; the high 
values almost destroyed the rural sec- 
tions. Now we have another revolution 
on our hands and we don’t know what to 


do with it. Some of us don’t know it is 
here. It is bigger than the steam revo- 
lution. 


You know electricity has been known 
a long time. There was considerable rev- 
olutionary force to discover Benjamin 
Franklin lived a long time. They say all 
great inventions are made by married 
men. I don’t know whether that is true 
or not. This is true, Benjamin Frank- 
lin hadn’t been married but two weeks 
when he discovered lightning. 

There was a revolutionary force that 
got hooked up with gasoline—that is this 
great road system. It is revolutionizing, 
it is taking, this new revolution, prac- 
tically all the conveniences and luxuries 
that belonged to the cities a short while 
ago and carrying them out to the little 
town and rural sections. Business is go- 
ing out under this new order. You can 
just as well adjust yourselves to it. I 
don’t mean the cities are going down, but 
really the cities are not going to become 
greater. As I drive over the country, 
about the only building that is going on 
in this depression you will find is out 
yonder. As I came through it today, I 
was surprised. It wasn’t long since I 
was there and I hardly knew the road to- 
day. It was amazing to see the build- 
ings, factories going out, stores going 
out, drug stores going out, people going 
out. That is going to affect values in 
cities materially. It is going to demand 
a reorganization of business and among 
the problems that you are going to take 
hold of now in a most vigorous way, I 
would suggest to you that you keep that 
in mind that the business of the near 
future is going to be different from the 
business of the past. Locations must 
——— and these adjustments must be 
made. 


Stimulation for Self-Effort 


I don’t know, I am not saying under 
acute conditions like this—I will grant 
the government is justified in doing things 
that it wouldn’t do in normal times. I 
suppose that every business is having 
considerable difficulty with these codes 
and I doubt very much whether any poli- 
tical code is going to be successful, but 
I believe that this movement, the by- 
product of this movement is going to be 
wonderfully helpful to business. I look 
upon this political end of it as temporary, 
as a mere starting something, as a stimu- 
lant. You know stimulants ought to be 
withdrawn just as soon as possible. That 
is sound medicine and it applies just as 
much to government as it does to the in- 
dividual. A _ continuation of stimulants 
develops a dope fiend and it does it in 
societies just as much as in the individual. 
I don’t think it is going to be continued. 

But everybody knows, I know, although 
I am mixed with business groups and talk 
to them, there has been a serious problem 
for some time on this question of bring- 
ing the various elements in business to- 
gether to agree on some sort of a sensible 
way of doing business. There are a lot 
of men in practically every business—it 
isn’t the drug business, it is every busi- 
ness, I have been to a number of them— 
who have the same story, they don’t make 
any money and they won’t let anybody 
else make any money. 

Now I don’t believe the government can 
solve that problem at all, but this initia- 
tive taken by the government is going to 
give you an opportunity to solve it. I 
think one way you have a great oppor- 
tunity. You had better come in and be 
— x Ge Sovernment will come in 

b ou know what they did before. 
That will be one thing. ¥ a 

Somebody gets his enthusiasm for this 
thing or that and says, “Well, if this fails, 
we are gone. We are going to have a 
revolution.” It is the most nonsensical 
thing. Revolution—who are you going to 
revolt against? Did you ever think about 
it. Everybody in this country that has 
any sense is doing the best he can to re- 
store business. I can’t think of a more 
stupid, a more Tom-fool thing for any 
movement than to start a revolution, un- 
less they get out and kick themselves. 
That is about all they can do. You are 
not going to have any revolution. 


If this fails, what are we going to ? 
That doesn’t scare me a bit. Seen 2S 
remedy we have got may be a total fail- 
ure. We may try 100 or 1,000 others and 
sney may fail, but we are not going to 


Study the history of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation back for one thousand years. When 
did they ever fail? Tell me a single case 
that they ever met an obstacle that they 
didn’t overcome, and they met lots of 
them. No, we are not going to fail. You 
can tear up every railroad in this country, 
tear down every factory, close every bank 
and burn half the cities in this country 
and destroy every doctor, but the Ameri- 
can people will come back. 


Ability to Come Back 


They did that in the South in the 1860's. 
I know this is not theory. The South lost 
everything, not only lost property, but 
they lost their men; for almost every man 
and every boy in the South that could 
went to war and the flower of the South- 
ern men never came back. It was a pa- 
thetic picture, this ragged, sick, tired, 
wounded remnant of the Confederate 
Army coming back to those desolated 


farms. Everything was gone; money was 
gone; property was gone; even school 
money, the little they had, was gone. 


They had no money or no credit. Did 
they give up? No; they came back. This 
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remnant of the Confederate Army in ab- 
ject poverty, with everything against them 
and everything gone, in two generations 
flashed the message back to the world 
that the South had come back and strong- 
er than ever before, and marched into 
New England, took the leadership with the 
manufacturer, took the business from 
them. They are about to take the furni- 
ture business from Michigan and the 
Northwest to North Carolina. 

I lived in Virginia and North Carolina ; 
we used to laugh at North Carolinians and 
said they are so slow. We don't laugh at 
them any longer. High Point is the second 
largest manufacturer of furniture _in this 
country. A little town in North Carolina 
did a very mean thing some time ago. You 
know Grand Rapids is the center of the 
furniture industry. This little town or a 
factory from a little North Carolina town 
went up and furnished the biggest hotel 
with furniture in Grand Rapids. 

I think, gentlemen, in conclusion, there 
is nothing to be blue about. I believe it 
takes time to make these adjustments. 
We are not going to give up our American 
ideals. We are not going to be handi- 
capped by politics as much as you think. 
You say, “Oh, but we are going to have 
that.” 

America always looks to government as 
a servant, not as a master—never. When 
the government gets in the way, the 
American just gets it out of the way. 
Some years ago they tried to work over 
here some servitors to get the government 
to repeal those Negro men according to 
the constitution. They said they put it in 
there and the South never had any voice. 
There was a good deal of irregularity. It 
wasn’t serious, though. Cochran, a won- 
derful speaker, a great Tammany Hall 
Democrat, a great lawyer, had something 
said to him about it, and he said: ‘I don’t 
care anything about it. Those men have 
already been repealed. They are lynched. 

So they never worry us. We are going to 
hold onto our ideas. Business is not 
going to be tied down by unwarranted 
restrictions. American freedom is going 
to be restored, and it has got to be. It is 
the only hope. 

I said, and I still say, at the beginning 
of this depression if this whole question of 
responsibility had been thrown on Ameri- 
can business men as it was in 1873 and as 
it was in 1893, we would have been out of 
this depression perhaps by this time. Poli- 
ticians let go when they see that they are 
not wanted. You know a politician hasn’t 
much courage. They may give you lots of 
trouble while everything seems to be go- 
ing, but when they find a thing isn’t going 
to work, they get off. 

It is like a young Negro who was going 
to break a mule to ride him. There is a 
good deal of art in breaking a mule. They 
took him to a sandy lot and the mule 
would throw him every time, an old Negro 
got disgusted and said, “These young 
niggers don’t know anything. Get out 
of the way, let me show you the way to 
ride the mule.” 

The mule made a plunge and the second 
time he made the plunge such as noth- 
ing but a mule could make, and threw 
his feet out and stopped, the Negro went 
over his head and his head struck the 
sand about fifteen feet in front of the 
mule. The young Negro was _ standing 
looking at him. He got up and brushed 
the sand out of his kinky hair and turned 
and said, “Now, that is the way, when 
you see he is trying to fling you, get 
oO , 


So I am not worried. 


Encouragement in History 

The last word, gentlemen, if you are 
inclined to be pessimistic, remember 
Anglo-Saxon history. rou can’t be a 
pessimist. Read it over one thousand 
years. There never was a hole in civiliza- 
tion we haven’t been in. There have been 
some very bad ones; our obituary has 
already been written several times. The 
Anglo-Saxon has a mean way of com- 
ing to life when you get ready to bury 
him. He worried Napoleon a whole lot. 
He had a lot of dealing with him. The 
Teutons and Anglo-Saxons are very much 
alike in this. 

Napoleon said one day—he had a rather 
contempt for them, he had fought them 
on many fields for long years—‘“That is 
a strange crowd, they never win any 
battle in the war but the last one. That 
is the only one they ever win.” 

I made an address at Milwaukee some 
time ago and there was a representative 
from Belgium and a Frenchman. I don’t 
know whether he understood what I said 
or not. I told this, I said if you want 
to be sure of coming out on top in the 
end, you had better stand by us, we al- 
ways win our last battle. And they do. 
You know things may look dark, whether 
it is an industrial battle or any other 
sort of battle, we win the last one, and 
that is the important one. 

Napoleon was quite right; when we 
really awaken to the danger (and we 
are now), we understand it. We are 
ready to make the sacrifices as business 
men. They are making them; the biggest 
part of the thing is over. As we approach 
the last final conflict, we grow stronger. 

Now a strong people, great difficulties 
make them stronger or destroy the weak 
ones but make us stronger. We never 
show up so grandly as when we have 
something to fight. It takes that to bring 
it out. The last great battle, when the 
test comes, the thing must be decided. 
However, dark the night, however ter- 
rific the conflict, how strong the foe, that 
always comes from the front, and I be- 
lieve always will. In the words of In- 
diana’s gifted son:— 

In Raptures we ride the stormiest gale 
For God's hand is on the helm and His breath 
in the sails. 

Toastmaster Lilly: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: There is very little left of our 
pleasant program this evening, but may 
your chairman suggest that unless it is 
absolutely necessary, that you stay with 
us a few moments to complete it. 

Charlie Martin, of Nashville, has a very 
pleasing little message and act. which he 
will now proceed to act. 


Appreciation for Mrs. Kline 


Charles Martin: Mr. Toastmaster, Fel- 
low Members of our Association, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Looking back over a pe- 
riod of over forty years of pleasant asso- 
ciation with this organization, I cannot 
recall a more pleasing duty than that 
which has been assigned to me tonight 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


to pay a tribute to a very dear old friend, 
a former president of this organization. 

The motto of our organization, as you 
know, is, ‘‘They builded better than they 
knew.”’ And I am firmly of the belief 
that Mahlon N. Kline was one of the 
master masons of this structure. He was 
a peerless leader, a great and wise states- 
man as well as a beloved friend. He lived 
a glorious life; he died a glorious death 
in the performance of his duties to his 
fellowman. His beloved wife since his 
passing has given us the privilege and 
the pleasure of her charming presence at 
many of our conventions. 

I have been given the task, the pleas- 
ing task, of presenting to her these beau- 
tiful flowers as a slight token of our love 
and esteem. Years and years ago a 
Grecian philosopher said that it is a good 
thing to be rich; it is a good thing to be 
strong; but it is a better thing to be 
beloved of many friends. If this is true, 
my dear lady, you are richer than Croesus 
and stronger than Samson. May you live 
for many years and continue to favor us 
with your gracious presence. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Mrs. Kline: Thank you so much. This 
is such an unexpected thing; it is quite 
overcoming. I am so thankful to all of 
you for your kindness and attention. 


Toastmaster Lilly: Harrison Jones will 
now make a report for the committee of 
thanks. Mr. Jones. 


Formal 
Expression of Thanks 


Harrison Jones: Mr. Toastmaster, Chief 
Setting Sun and Chief Rising Tide: I at- 
tended a play on one occasion by old Joe 
Jefferson and I learned from that play it 
was appropriate to fight and run away. 
But I also remember that it is inappro- 
priate to eat and run. So I think that I 
shouldn’t let a single soul leave here to- 
night until we have had an opportunity 
in some way to attempt, as futilely as it 
may be, though, to thank certain people 
for what they have done for us on this 
occasion. 

For four years every man in this room 
has been afraid of bankruptcy, and it is 
a strange thing, Mr. Toastmaster, that 
every one of us have automatically 
reached that point this evening. We owe 
so much to so many people that there is 
nothing for us to do but to rise as a man 
and admit total voluntary bankruptcy. 

Your committee offers for your consid- 
eration the following report :— 

Truly it must be said that this has been 
a golden week, not only rich in actual 
constructive accomplishment but it seems 
that nature itself has entered into the 
plot to make this convention outstanding. 

In one of the world’s garden spots, the 
Taggarts had the vision to build this 
magnificently appointed hostelry and the 
weatherman has turned on the most gor- 
geous sunny days any Fall ever knew. 


To Mr. Thomas Taggart and Miss Lucy 

Taggart we are indebted for a warmth 
of welcome that they alone know how to 
extend. To Mr. Fawcett, the manager 
of the hotel, we are most grateful for 
ae eared for our every wish and de- 
sire. 
To our wonderful official host and hos- 
tess, Mr. and Mrs. Eli Lilly, and to Mrs. 
Auchincloss, who acted during Mrs. Lilly’s 
illness, it would be impossible to ade- 
quately express proper appreciation for 
their diligence and thoughtfulness in pro- 
viding us with such rare entertainment 
as to make this year’s meeting a memor- 
able one. 

To Harry Schnell, the veteran of 

entertainment committees, an orchid for 
you, Harry. 
To our honored president, to the asso- 
ciation’s official family, to the entire mem- 
bership of the entertainment committee, 
to one and all who have without stint 
contributed to the a ae of this per- 
fect week, we pay tribute. 

In the words of Bill Herschell, who 
lives in Indiana but belongs to the nation, 
we wish to say—and this was just writ- 
ten this afternoon :— 


There are teas that grow in Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan; 

There are tees out on the golf course, 
Used in shooting at a can. 


We have sassafras and green tea, 

Tea that makes your head go ‘round, 
But the tea we're now enjoying 

Is the sweetest ever found. 


One that blends with love and friendship, 

Warms the heart of you and me; 

Grows right here in Indiana— 

Hoosier Hospitali-tea! 

Toastmaster Lilly: We will assume 
that this delightful report that I know 
will warm up the cockles of some people’s 
hearts like a gallon of digitalis, will take 
the usual course, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McQuade will now make the 
presentation of the Drug Topics Cup and 
the reading of the names of other prize 
winners in the golf tournament. Mr. Mc- 


Quade. 
Presentation 


of Golf Prizes 


Jerry McQuade: The steadily enlarg- 
ing interest exhibited each year in the 
golf tournament persuades me to believe 
if this evolution continues, it will be a 
comparatively short time when the busi- 
ness sessions of the annual convention 
will be restricted to one day and we will 
have three days of golf. 

This year is particularly interesting in 
two respects; in the first respect in that 
our lovely ladies are taking a more active 
interest in golf and they are now a part 
of the tournament and separate prizes 
set up for their reward for brilliant ac- 
Somplishment on the links. 

In the tournament on Tuesday, the low 
gross was won by Mrs. A, F. Duckett; 
the second low gross by Mrs. H. ‘ 
Adicks, the third low gross by Mrs. T. 
S. Strong. 

The low net was won by Mrs. A. F. 
Duckett, who also won «ne low gross; the 
second low net by Mrs. H. J. Adicks, and 
the third low net by Mrs. J. F. Hayes. 

Now in the men’s tournament, the low 
net was won by Joseph W. Kane, Detroit, 
whose low net score was 66. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to 
him as the winner of the tournament 


this year, the Drug Topics Cup for 1933. 

I hope that he may continue to hold 
that cup. As you know, under the rules 
of the tournament, it must be contested 
for three years. At the end of the third 
year, the winners of the first, second and 
third year engage in a contest to deter- 
mine the permanent possession of the 
cup. I hope that he may be able to re- 
peat next year and the year thereafter. 


Now this year we had another interest- 
ing event and that event was the deter- 
mination of the permanent possession of 
the cup fought for last year and the 
year before and the year before that. 
Ralph Patch won that cup, won the tour- 
nament in 1930. Charlie Martin won it 
the year after, and George Kauffman won 
it last year. Now two of the three gladi- 
ators who had won it in the last three 
years fought last Tuesday to decide 
which would have the permanent posses- 
sion. Our hearts went out to that glad 
and golden old gladiator, Charlie Martin. 
Many of us in the silent hours of the 
night prayed that he might win it. But 
through the caprice of the fates, Charlie 
dubbed on some of the greens and the 
die was cast against him. But we are 
thrilled by the circumstance that another 
fair son of the organization and a stal- 
wart gladiator also, George Kauffman, 
won out and to him belongs the eternal 
possession of this precious piece of silver. 


(No response from Mr. Kauffman.) 


Charlie, it has been suggested by a 
smiling lady with a big heart that you 
be the temporary custodian of this cup 
and be commissioned to deliver it to 
George Kauffman, your successful com- 
petitor. 

Mr. Martin: I thank you for the con- 
fidence; it is a very dangerous one. 

Jerry McQuade: All the other prizes of- 
fered in the contest have been previously 
distributed, and I think that ends the his- 
tory of the 1933 golf tournament as etched 
into the tongueless silence of the ages. 


Toastmaster Liily: This scintillating 
address or report having been sfenotyped 
will become a portion of the record. 

At the adjournment there will be danc- 
ing in the lobby, I have been asked to 
announce. 

With the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
if the orchestra will be good enough to 
lead us in that good old song, we will 
rise and sing a verse or two and then 
adjourn to the dancing. 


Members of Committee 


The members of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment were 
as follows:— 


Eli Lilly, chairman, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis ; William J. Mooney, vice-chair- 
man, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, In- 
dianapolis; F. G. Abbott, Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; H. W. Adkins, Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company, Boston; 
F. L. Anderson, McKesson-Merrell Drug 
Company, St. Louis; W. S. Auchincloss, 
The Druggists Circular, New York; B. H. 
Badanes, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York City; J. E. Bartlett, Pitman-Moore 
Company, Indianapolis; Henry J. Bower- 
find, Fort (Wayne Drug Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; H. A. Bauman, B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; A. H. 
Beardsley, Dr. Miles Medical Company, 
Elkhart, Ind.; H. G. Billmire, Humiston, 
Keeling & Co., Chicago; J. B. Bindley, 
E. H. Bindley & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
H. Boeschenstein, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; S. Boyd, 
Northam Warren Corporation, New York; 
Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York. 

G. Lee Camp, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; W. A. Caperton, sr., 
Carmel, Ind.; W. N. Churchill, McKesson- 
Churchill Drug Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; R. C. Clark, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis; S. DeWitt Clough, Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, Il.; S. Bayard Col- 
gate, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Chicago; Aglar Cook, Topics Publishing 
Company, New York; E. H. De Moss, Mc- 
Kesson-Peter-Neat Company, Louisville ; 
James J. Durr, jr., Durr Drug Company, 
Montgomery, Ala; R. B. Evans, Western 
Company, Chicago; T. R. Farrell, The 
Drug and Cosmetic Industry, New York; 
Cc. M. Gazzolo, Gazzolo Drug & Chemical 
Company, Chicago; G. L. Genz, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit; B. B. Gilmer, Mc- 
Kesson-Southern Drug Company, Houston, 
Tex.; Harry Goldsmith, Paris Medicine 
Company, St. Louis. 

R. L. Hanson, Charles Leich & Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; J. L. Hopkins, J. L. 
Hopkins & Co., New York; W. T. Hover, 
W. A. Hover & Co., Denver; Nelson H. 
Howe, A. H. Lewis Medicine Company, 
St. Louis; Charles L. Huisking, Charles 
L. Huisking & Co., New York; Lambert 
D. Johnson, Mead Johnson & Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Robert Johnson, Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.; Harrison 
Jones, Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta; R. D. 
Keim, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York; 
James J. Kerrigan, Merck & Co., New 
York; Leo A. Lanigan, McKesson-Fuller- 
Morrison Company, Chicago; W. N. Lar- 
son, Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, 
Ind.; Charles K. Lincoln, McKesson- 
Lincoln Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


Burnside MacCallum, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester; E. H. Manth, Fort 
Wayne Drug Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Herbert R. Mayes, The American Drug- 
gist, New York; F. J. McDonough, New 
York Quinine & Chenucal Works, Brook- 
lyn, . Y¥.; A. Kiefer Mayer, Kiefer- 
Stewart Company, Indianapolis,; Carl F. 
G. Meyer, III, Meyer Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis; William A. _ Nester, 
Obear-Nester Glass Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; G. Barret Moxley, Kiefer- 
Stewart Company, Indianapolis; C. O. 
Mueller, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, 
Indianapolis; E. L. Newcomb, N. > a 
A., New York; H. S. Noel, Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis; Jack Norton, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis; William 
Ochse, San Antonio Drug Company, San 
Antonio, Texas; James T. Pardee, Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich, 

S. Barksdale Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York; James M. Penland, South- 
western Drug Corporation, Dallas, Texas; 
George D. Prigmore, Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion, Binghamton, N. Y.; E. S. Retter, Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; L. Richardson, 
Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. 
C.; Phil R. Rising, Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Chicago; Fred W. Russe, Mallinckrodt 








Chemical Works, St. Louis; H. J. Schnell, 
_ Paint and Drug Reporter, New York; 


D. Slater, U. S. Industrial Alcoho) 
Company, New York; A. Homer Smith, 
Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia; K. G. 


Smith, Pepsodent Company, Chicago; F. 
J. Solon, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; F. S. Stearns, Frederick S. 
Stearns & Co., Detroit; R. P. Strauss, Mc- 
Kesson-Vogeler Drug’ Company, Cincin- 
nati; T. S. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland. 

. D. Taggart, French Lick Springs 
Hotel Co., French Lick, Ind.; Carl Weeks, 
Armand Company, Des Moines ; Dr. W. 
E. Weiss, Sterling Products, Inc., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; R. A. Whidden, Bauer & 
Black, Chicago; Lee Wiltsee, The William 
8. Merrell Company, Cineninati; Edward 
Zink, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 


Those W 


Abbott, Frank a 


Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


oo Hall, Fruit Industries, Ltd., New 
or 
Adams, William G., nee Freeman 


Company, Long Island City, - 

Adicks, Henry J., Whitall tata Com- 
Pany, Philadelphia. 

Adkins, Herbert W., Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston. 

Albers, Edward S., Albers 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Alkon, M., Long Island Drug Company, 
Jamaica, ms Be 

Allen, W. G., Tampa Drug Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Allis, C. L., Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit. 

Altshul, Harold M., Ketchum & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Anderson, Dr. J. F., E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York. 

Andree, W. J., Sinclair Refining Company, 
New York. 

Angst, C. N., Pitman-Moore Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Armor, George M., McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, W. A., Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., New York. 

Ashley, J. B., Coffin-Redington Company, 
San Francisco. 

Auchincloss, William S., Druggists Cir- 
cular, New York. 

Auerbacher, Louis J., Dry Milk Company, 
Inec., New York. 


Drug Com- 


B 
Bachove, M. J., Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Badanes, B. H., McKesson & Robbins, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bagby, D. W., Obear-Nester Glass Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill 

Bagger, E. G., Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Bailey, Joe, McPike Drug Company, Kan- 


sas City. 

Bakst, Abraham, Bakst Brothers, Inc., 
New York. 

Barnes, S. L., Armstrong Cork Company, 


Lancaster, Pa. 

Barry, E. J., E. J. Barry, New York. 

Bartlett, J. E., Pitman Moore Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Bauman, H. A., B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. 

Beardsley, A. H., Dr. Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Beardsley, C. 8., Dr. Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, ind. 

Beauchamp G. A., jr.. Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N. z 

Beaumont, G. B., Henry K. Wampole & 
Co., Ine., Philadelphia. 

Beitler, Lewis E., Kimble Glass Company, 
Vineland, N. - 

Belsterling, John F. Aschenbach & Miller, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Bennett, E. W., Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich. 

Bergman, Charles, Ketchum & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Berninghaus, J. A., 
Company, St. Louis. 

Bertoli, L. J., Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit. 

Bigelow, Horace W., Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit. 

Bindley, J. B., E. H. Bindley & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Bindley, W., E. H. Bindley & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Bird, William C., Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass 

Birks, F.M., McKesson-Churchill Drug 
Company, Burlington, Iowa. 

Blair, Frank A., Centaur Company, New 


Monsanto Chemical 


ork. 

Blakeman, F. J., Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany, New York. 

Bleyler, P. A., Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany, Rochester. 

a aa” H., Hoffman-La Roche, Nut- 
ley, N. 

Boeschenstein, Harold, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, O. 

Boylston, A. C., Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

Bradshaw, Y. C., Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

Brand, Edgar E., L. Sonneborn Sons, 
New York. 

Breese, Murray, Murray Breese Advertis- 
ing Company, New York. 

Brewer, A. Douglas, Ciba Company, Inc., 
New York. 

Brooks, H. L., Houbigant Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Brown, A. J., Druggists 


Brown, Cecil R., Burroughs Wellcome & 
Co., New York. 

Brown, J. R. American Medicinal Spirits 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Brunig, C., Matthews Brothers, Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Buck, J. Mahlon, Smith, Kline & French, 
Philadelphia. 

Buckley, John R., Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York. 

Burnham, H. P., National Carbon Com- 
pany, New York. 

Bynum, R. J., Eli Lilly & Co., 


olis. 
Cc 


Cain, George R., Burroughs Wellcome & 
Co., New York. 


Circular, New 


Indianap- 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Convention Souvenirs 


Through the generosity of various asso- 
ciate members of the association, those 
in attendance were presented with a host 
of attractive and useful souvenirs of the 
convention. 

The Coca Cola Company gave each gen- 
tleman a set of cuff links and tie clasp; 
each lady a combination cigarette box 
and ash tray. 

Other souvenirs distributed by the spe- 
headed by Harry J. 


cial committee 
Schnell, were as follows:— ; 
J. B. Williams Company, Williams 


shaving cream and Aqua Velva. 
The Bond Blectric Company, 
beauty lights for the ladies. 
Armand Company, symphonie face pow- 
der and compact for the ladies. 


electric 
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The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
presented each gentleman with five razor 
blades. 

William S. Merrell Company, 
toothpaste. 

Frederick Stearn & Co., astringosol and 
zymole troches, 

Baver & Black. rolls of handi-tape. 

Mennen Company, gift box containing a 
tube of brushless shave, talc, after-shaving 
lotion, and a set of four ash trays. 

Norwich Pharmacal Company, walking 
sticks. 

Houbigant, gift package containing a 
tube of shaving cream and a bottle of 
after-shaving lotion for the men, and a 
bottle of quelques fleurs eau de toilet for 
the ladies. 

National Oil Products Company, admi- 
racion shampoo. 


detoxol 


o Attended the 193 


Cain, R. M., Abbott Laboratories, North 
‘Chicago, Ill. 

Caperton, Woods A., Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 


Carney, John F., wr Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Chicag 

Carnrick, Millard, “ W. Carnrick Com- 
pany, ‘Newark, N. 

Carson, C. §&., Behrens Drug Company, 
Waco, Texas. 

Caruso, C. C., Schieffelin & Co., New York. 

Caspari, Charles E., Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis. 

Charksy, Louis, McKesson-Colorado 
Wholesale Drug Company, Denver, Col. 

Chilcott, James C., Maltine Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Christensen, H. C., National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, Chicago. 

Clapham, Arthur R., Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Clardy, C. L., French Battery Company, 
Chicago 

— x. “Sy Eli Lilly & Co., Indianap- 

s. 

Clement, D. B., Coty, Incorporated, New 
York. 

Clough, S., DeWitt, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. 

Collins, L. H., French Lick 2. sa Hotel 
Company, French Lick, 

Cook, Aglar, Topics Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Cook, Alfred P., Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 

Cooper, Harry, Cooper & Cooper, 
New York. 

Cousins, Walt, Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal, Dallas, Texas. 

Cosgrave, P. J., Topics Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Craven, H. E., W. H. King Drug Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. 

Crews, M. A., Your Magazine Publishers, 
New York. 

Crews, S. C., Mentholatum Company, 
Wichita, renee 

Crounse, W. L., N.W.D.A. Representative, 
Washington, ">. Cc. 

Crow, H. B., Bauer & Black, Chicago. 


D 


Darling, Dr. L. R., Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co., New York. 

Davis, John C., Davis Brothers Drug 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

Davol, W. L., Davol Rubber Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

DeMoss, E. H., McKesson-Peter-Neat 
Company, Louisville. 


Inc., 


DeNoyelles, Marshal N., Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., New York. 

Derby, Earl C., Buckeye Stamping Com- 
pany, Columbus. 

DeSaxe, J. R., Paris Medicine Company, 
St. Louis. 

Despres, Jean, Coty, Incorporated, New 
York. 


DeWoody, C. J., McKesson-Crowdus Drug 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Dickey, George C., Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Dickinson, E. E., jr., E. E. Dickinson 
Company, Essex, Conn. 

Doan, Leland I., Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich. 

Dodge, Fred N., Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Inc., New York. 

Doerr, Charles D., McKesson-St. Paul 
Drug Company, St. Paul. 

Doerr, George V., McKesson-Minneapolis 
Drug Company, Minneapolis. 

Doerr, Henry, jr., McKesson-Minneapolis 
Drug Co., Minneapolis. 

Donaldson, Thomas, N. B. Danforth, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Drach, E. L., Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Drucker, Clarence, August E. Drucker 
Company, San Francisco. 

Duckett, A. F., Peabody Drug Company, 
Durham, N. C. 

Duff, T. O., McKesson-Duff Drug Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dunaway, M. C., Mead Johnson & Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Duncan, E. D., Soples Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Duncan, William H., Ciba Company, Inc., 
New York. 

Dunn, R. T., Dick Dunn Drug Products 
Company. 

Dunning, Harry E., American Commercial 
Alcohol Corporation, New York. 


E 


BPbberts, E. F., Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Ellis, 8. J., Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, O. 

Estorge, Albert., Estorge Drug Company, 
New Iberia, La. 

Etman, L. D., Gilman Bros., Inc., Boston. 

Evans, Walter 0O., Pennington Drug 
Company, Joplin, Mo. 

Exley, Ben, Ohio Valley Drug Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


FE 


Fanning, Emory M., Dupont, E. I., & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Farrell, G. R., Drug and Cosmetic Indus- 
try, New York. 

Faxon, H. D., McKesson-Faxon Drug 
Company, Kansas City. 

Fearn, Irving L., French Battery Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Felter, F. C., Pacific Drug Review, Port- 


land, Ore. 

Fleming, J. J., Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Boston 

Fiske, A. H., Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 

Fitchen, as C., Alexander Drug Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Fitchen, Lace, Alexander Drug Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Foy, J. H., Maltbie Chemical Company, 
Newark, Mc at 

Fraenkel, E. V., Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit. 
Frailey, Carson P., American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington. 


G 


Galler, E. A., Galler Drug Company. 

Garrett, re Be Harle-Haas Company, 
Council Bluffs, Towa. 

—<— he Bey Geer Drug Company, Charles- 


ton, 8. C. 

Gentle, William, Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston. 

Genz, George L., Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit. 

George, Edward J., Davol Rubber Com- 
pany, Providence, i i. 

Gerndt, Andrew H., H. Clay Glover Com- 
pany, New York. 

Gery, Charles G., Henry K. Wampole & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Gibson, William W., McKesson-Gibson- 
Snow Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Giess, Norman J., Globe Democrat, St. 
Louis. 

Golden, Tom W., French Lick Springs 
Hotel Company, French Lick, Ind. 

Goldsmith, i. B., Paris Medicine Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Goldsmith, H. B., jr., 
Company, St. Louis. 

Greenamy Saas H., Henry K. Wam- 
pole & Inc., Philadelphia. 
Griffith, Fred J., Pennsylvania Drug Com- 
pany, New York. 
Griffith, W. Maben, 
Company, Rochester. 
Grippe, Edward P., Youngs Rubber Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Gritzon, H. H., jr., Maryland Glass Cor- 
poration, Baltimore. 

Groover, F. C., McKesson-Groover-Stew- 
art Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


H 


Hagen, Howard H., McMonagle & Rogers, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Handscomb, John J., Youngs Rubber Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Hanson, Richard L., Charles Leich & Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Harang, P. - Houbigant Sales Corpora- 
tion, New Yor 

Hayes, J. F., Eli ‘Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 

Hayes, P. Aa Justice Drug Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Henderer, M. Donaldson, N. B. Danforth, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Henderson, A. C. Armand Company, Des 
Moines. 

Henry, C. F., Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Hensel, P. K., Hensel & Sons, Inc., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Henson, J. P., French Lick Springs Hotel 
Company, French Lick, In 

Herman, P. E., Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Hewitt, H. M., Smith Drug Company, 8t. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Hicks, Thomas Edward, Modess Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Hill, Arthur B., Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Hilton, Arthur A., New York Quinine and 
Chemical Works, Brooklyn. 

Hirschfield, N., United Remedies, 
Chicago. 

Hodge, Walter, Wm. 8S. Merrell Company, 
Cincinnati, O 

Hoefer, R. A., American Druggist, 
York. 

Holloran, J. C., Strother Drug Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Paris Medicine 


Taylor Instrument 


Inc., 


New 


Hompe, R. W., Strong, Cobb & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland. 
Hopes, J. L., Hopkins & Co., New 
ork 


Horlick, A. J., Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

Horn, Raymond E., Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. 

Hott, John F., Pepsin Syrup Company, 
Monticello, Ill. 

Hott, Maxwell, 
Monticello, Il. 

Howe, J. H., A. H. Lewis Medicine Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Howe, Nelson H., A. H. Lewis Medicine 
Company, St. Louis. 

Huber, Joseph F., Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 


Pepsin Syrup Company, 


Huisking, Charles i Conti Products 
Corporation, New York. 

Hutchins, Harold W., American Drug- 
gist, New York. 


Hutchins, Lee Wilson, Hazeltine-Perkins 
Drug Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ingram, Fred, jr., Ingram Company, New 


York. 


J 


James, Warner, Towns & James, 
¥. 


Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. 
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Fitch & Co., travel kit of beauty prepa- 
rations for the ladies, 


Keasbey & Mattison, bromo caffeine. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Col- 
gates toothpaste, Colgates shaving cream, 
Palmolive shaving cream for the men. 

Stearns Electric Paste Company, 
and roach paste. 

Johnson & Johnson, auto first-aid nit 
and kalms. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, gift box of beauty 
creams. 

Dr. Miles 
seltzer. 

Limited distributions of souvenirs to 
selected lists of conventioners were made 
by several associate members, including 
Coty, Inc., Paris Medicine Company, and 
the Goodrich Rubber Company. 


3 Meeting 


Jay, George S., E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. 


Joel, Ira D., 
New York. 

Johnson, L. D., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Johnson, Lucius S., Charles Hubbard 
Son & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Johnson, Robert W., Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Johnston, Roy M., Morris-Morton-Schaap 
Drug Corporation, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Johnston, Roy M., jr., Morris- Morton- 
Schaap Drus Corporation, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

Jones, Harrison, Coca-Cola Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Jost, Henry A., Kotex Company, Chicago. 


K 


Kaltman, perria, Tae 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Kane, J. W., Todent Company, Detroit. 

Kauffman, George E., — Lattimer 
Company, Columbus, O 

“on > D., E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. 

Kellogg, George A., Petrolagar Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago. 

Kelly, George A., George A. Kelly Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kerrigan, J. J., Merck & Co., 


N. J. 

Keutzer, Walter S., Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

Kietel, Herman J., Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J 


rat 


Medical Company, aqua 


Wyeth Chemical Company, 
Mead Johnson & Co., 


D. Kaltman & Co., 


Rahway, 


Kilcup, anne save Rubber Company, 
te 


Kline, C Mahion, Smith, Kline & French, 
Philadelphia. 

Kneessi, W. W., Enders Razor Company, 
St. Louis. 

Kovacs, Martin, Royal Manufacturing 
Company of Duquesne, Duquesne, Pa. 
L 
Lanigan, Leo A., McKesson-Fuller-Mor- 


rison Company, Chicago. 

Larson, W. A., Mead Johnson & Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Lawrence, Paul Terry, Lawrence-Williams 
Company, Cleveland. 

LeGear, S. D., Dr. L. D. LeGear Medi- 
cine Company, St. Louis. 

Lilly, Eli, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 

Livingston, Edw. B., Schieffelin & Co., 
New York. 

Lockwood, Theodore R., Lockwood Brac- 
kett Company, Boston. 

Loring, Charles A., Gilman Bros., 
Boston. 

Luly, Robert C., Continental Drug Cor- 
poration, Alton, I 

Lyons, T. H., I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La. 

M 


MacCallum, Burnside, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Magnus, Percy C., Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., New York. 

Mandabach, Paul J., National Association 
of Drug Clerks, Chicago. 

Manth, E. H., Fort Wayne Drug Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Martin, Charles S., McKesson-Berry-Mar- 
tin Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Martin, W. F., J. Hungerford Smith Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Marshall, D. W., Lockwood Brackett Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Mason, A. E., Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 

Mayer, A. Kiefer, Kiefer-Stewart Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mayes, H. R., American Druggist, New 
York. 

McCabe, Frank M., Northwestern Drug- 
gist, St. Paul. 

McCartney, Frank L., Norwich Pharma- 
cal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 

McConnell, D. H., Jr., Hinze Ambrosia, 
Incorporated New York. 

McCormick, . J., Gilmore Drug Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

McCullough, Frank V., Indiana Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Indianapolis. 

McDonald, J. M., Goodwin Drug Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va 

McDonough, F. J., New York Quinine and 
Chemical Works, Brooklyn. 

McGibbon, William, Eli Lilly & Co., In 
dianapolis. 

McGiveran, S. J., 
Company, Toledo, O. 

McKallor, Edgar M., E. C. MeKalier Drug 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 

McNaughton, Dee st Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, J. 

eet nese, John we ‘Bauer & Black, Chi- 


ago. 

McPike, A. G., 
Kansas City. 

McQuade, Jerry, Topics Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

McShane, J. H., Thomas Leeming & Co., 
New York. 

Means, E. A., Bristol-Myers 
New York. 

Mennen, William G., Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Mercer, Les. H., Miller Rubber Products 
Company, Akron, 

Merill, E. A., Pepsodent Company, Chi- 


cago. 

Merrell, Chas. G., Wm. S. Merrell Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Thurston, Wm. S. Merrell Com- 


Merrell, 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 


Inc., 


Owens-Illinois Glass 


McPike Drug Company, 


Company, 
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Meyer, Carl F. G., Meyers Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis. 

Meyer, Carl F. G., jr., Meyer Brothers 
Drug Company, St. Louis. 

Michaels, Cc. Ps McKesson-Langley- 
Michaels Company, San Francisco. 

Miller, Charles H., Bodeker Drug Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

Miller, W. C., Bodeker Drug Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

Moehle, Geo. A., Milwaukee Drug Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mooney, William J., jr., Mooney-Mueller- 
Ward & Company, Indianapolis. 

Moore, William G., Dodge & Olcott Com- 
pany, New York. 

Morrison, E. A., Standard Drug Company, 
Meridan, Miss. 

Morrison, James, Obear-Nester 
Company, East St. Louis, 

Morrow, H. E., American Thermos Bottle 
Company, New York. 

Mott, C. S., Drug Topics, New York. 

Moxley, G. Barret, Kiefer-Stewart Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Mueller, Clemens O., Mooney-Mueller- 
Ward & Co., Indianapolis. 


Glass 


Murphey, R. L., DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Murray, W. J., jr., McKesson-Murray 


Drug Company, Columbia, S. C. 
Muth, Charles P., Muth Brothers & Co., 
Baltimore. 
Muth, Leo C., Muth Brothers & Co., Balti- 
more. 
N 


Neagle, W. E., J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

Neil, James W., American Thermos Bottle 
Co., New York. 

Nelson, W. E., Eli Lilly & Co., 
apolis. 

Neptun, 
Til 


Indian- 

Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, 

Newcomb, E. Allen, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Newcomb, E. L., N. W. D. A. Secretary, 
New York. 

Niederhofer, O. J., Wm. S. Merrell Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, oO. 
Noaker, L. P., Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 


Noel, H. S., Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 
Norton, James S., Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis. 


Oo 


O’Brien, J. Charles, jr., Health Products 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Ochse, William, San Antonio Drug Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas. 

o’ Dell, J. C., McKesson-Doster-Northing- 
ton, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

a 9 Elliot, Drug Trade News, 

Ogle, Arthur H., Bauer & Black, Chi- 
cago. 

O'Hare, P. J., American Medicinal Spirits 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Ohliger, W. H., Frederick Stearns & Co., 


Detroit. 

Olds, E. A., jr., Packer Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

Olson, M. F., Northern Drug Company, 
Duluth, Minn. 

O'Malley, Charles R., Druggist Supply 
Corporation, New York. 

O'Neill, H., United Remedies, Inc., Chi- 


cago. 
Orr, W. B., Orr, Brown & Price Com- 


pany, Columbus, O. 
Ostlund, H. J., N. W. D. A. Representa- 


tive, Washington, am ©, 


? 


Pallat, K. B., J. Hungerford Smith Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pardee, O. J.. Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New 





Addresses :— 
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Parsons, George R., Shaeffer Pen Com- 
pany, W. A., Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Penick, 8S. z: B.D. Penick & Co., 
New York. 


Penland, James M., Southwestern Drug 
Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 

Perkins, C. K., Bauer & Black, Chicago. 

Pinkerton, L. B., oe Products Cor- 


poration, Newark, N. 


Porter, R. A., Stack a Goble Company, 
Chicago. 

Powell, W. E., B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. 

Powers, J. V., E. Fougera & Co., New 
York. 

Price, Herbert S., Orr, Brown & Price 
Company, Columbus, 0. 

Pritzker, Chas. M., Conrad Razor Blade 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Q 
Quinlan, Walter J., Kotex Company, Chi- 

cago. 
R 
Rairdon, Smith L., Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, O. 


Ray, E. B., Health Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 

Raymond, A. S., Lincoln Drug Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Read, G. C., Geer Drug Company, 
ton, S. C. 

Retter, E. S., Eli Lilly & Co., 

Rhein, E. J., Kimble Glass 
Vineland, N. J. 

Richardson, Durbin, Richardson Corpora- 


tion, Rochester, N. Y 


Charles- 


Indianapolis. 
Company, 


Ringel, George L., Fritzsche Brothers, 
New York. 

Ringgold, R. C., Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Rising, P. A., Chas. Pfizer & Co., New 
York. 


Robertson, E. Guy, McKesson-Huntington 
Drug Company, Huntington, W. Va 

Robinson, H. H., Henry B. Gilpin Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 

Rodman, Robert William, 
cular, New York. 

Rogers, Johnson, Drug Topics, New York. 

Rolfs, Baltus, Amity Leather Products 
Company, West Benn, Wis. 

Rolfs, Robert H., Amity Leather Products 
Company, West Bend, Wis. 

Rosenthal, H. H., H. H. Rosenthal Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 
Ruedig, Dale F., Eli Lilly 

apolis. 
Ss 


Sage, Henry J., Henry J. Sage Company, 
New York. 

Sammons, Wheeler, Drug Institute of 
America, Inc., Chicago. 

Sandahl, L. R. F. W. 
Des Moines. 

Sanderson, Frank, McKesson-Merrell Drug 


Druggists Cir- 


& Co., Indian- 


Fitch Company, 


Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schieffelin, W. J., jr., Schieffelin & Co., 
New York. 


Schiff, Ludwig, McKesson-Western Whole- 
sale Drug Company, Los Angeles. 

Schnell, Harry J., Oil, Paint & Drug Re- 
porter, Druggists Circular, New York. 

Schrader, Edw. P., Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis. 

ces, John H., Cain Store Age, New 

ork. 

Schuh, J. P., McKesson-Schuh Drug Com- 

pany, Cairo, Ill. 


Scott, J. A. A., Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Searle, John G., G. D. Searle & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Severs, J. Byrne, Monsanto Chemical 


Company, St. Louis. 

Shaw, Z. George, Enders Razor Company, 
St. Louis. 

Shay, J. A., Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Sheaffer, C. R., W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- Vv 


pany, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Sherman, M. E., Des Moines Drug Com- 


pany, Des Moines. 


Vail, Stanley, Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Shiebler, A. M., Enders Razor Company, V@nce, J. W., Hoffman-La Roche, Nut- 
St. Louis. ley, N. J. 

Shoemaker, Clayton S., Shoemaker Cor- VanGorder, George, McKesson-Hall-Van 
poration, Elmira, N. Y. Gorder Company, ‘Cleveland. 

Sickel, E. T., Lincoln Drug Company, Veeneman, William, Pharma-Craft Cor- 
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Drink 


(Cal 


Delicious and Refreshing 





Ladies and Gentlemen of the 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Coca-Cola, in its 47th 
year, congratulates you 
on your 59th annual 
meeting - We enjoyed 
being with you at 
French Lick Springs. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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For 100 Years 


McKesson & Robbins have continuously and suc- 
cessfully served the needs of MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS and DRUGGISTS. 






Greetings and Best Wishes 


To our friends in the trade, who, through their 
confidence and fair dealing, have made this 100 
years of business life possible. 














For Many of These Years 


We have been factors in the sale of the following products and solicit 
your inquiries: 


Acid, Citric Cinnamon Leaf Oil Nut Galls Oil, Wormseed 
—_ Cnet nm Be ities 
Alkalies Ergot of Rye Oil, Anise Pepper, Black 

ee pmetceede §=6—Gee Oil Camphor Products pepper, Red 
linia Gum Arabic Oil, Chinawood Pepper, White 
ittitnaaiae Gum Camphor Jap. Oil, Citronella Psyllium Seed 

Gum Tragacanth Oil, Cod Liver Pyrethrum Flowers 

Cassia Medicinal—Poultry Sage 
Celery Seed Ipecac Root Oil, Mineral Seneen ent 
Chloroform Menthol Oil, Olive Virgin Senna, Alexandria 
Cinnamon Mustard Seed Oil, Peppermint Senna, Tinnevelly 


Exclusive Agents for 
ISDAHL’S NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. CITRIC ACID (Dole Brand) 
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McKESSON¢ ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED /833 


NEW YORK BRIDGEPORT MONTREAL 
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